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PREFACE. 



owins report Mr. Beglar admits that the pillars have been 
more or less re-arranged, hut he contends that they occupy 
their original positions in the colonnade of a single Hindu 
temple, and that their present height is exactly that of the 
original Hindu colonnade. Consistently with this view he is 
obliged to condemn the record of the Muhammadan builder 
of the masjid regarding the destruction of twenty-seven 
Hindu temples as a false boast. 

This opinion 1 consider as quite indefensible. The Miiharrt- 
madan. conqueror could have no possible object in publishing 
a false statement of the number of temples destroyed, nor in 
recording a lie over the entrance gateway of his great masjid. 
I therefore accept the statement as rigidly true. It is besides 
amply confirmed by the made up pillars of the colonnades 
on three sides of the court, which, as I have shown in my 
account of Delhi, must certainly have belonged to a great 
number of different temples. 

That the Kutb Masjid was the site of a single Hindu temple 
I have no doubt whatever; and before Mr. Beglar began 
any excavations under my instructions, I stated to him my 
opinion that the lower portion of the surrounding walls of 
tin' raised terrace on which the masjid stands was the original 
undisturbed platform of a Hindu temple. The excavations 
made by Mr. Beglar outside these walls have proved that 
my opinion was correct. I therefore look upon this raised 
terrace on which the Kutb Masjid stands as the site of the 
chief temple of the old Hindu city of Delhi, of which the 
only remains now existing in situ are the tall Hindu pillars 
immediately behind the great arch. These are true Hindu 
pillars, undisturbed and unaltered by the Muhammadans. 
I consider them undisturbed, because their places are marked 
out on the pavement by chiselled lines; and I call them 
unaltered, because they have single Hindu shafts like those 
of. other Hindu temples, whilst all tlie pillars in the suv- 
roundiug colonnades are Muhammadan compositions, made 
up of two or three separate pillars to obtain height. I can 
olfer one proof as to the pillars behind the great arch being 
in their original positions, in the fact that the stones of the 
piers of the great arch are actually cut out so as to fit agaiust 
the mouldings of the pillars. This fact seems to me to show 
that the arches were an after addition built by the Muham¬ 
madans nnoinst the pillars of the old Hindu temples, which, 
therefore, I conclude to he in situ. 
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_idle cloisters this curious mode of fitting new work to old 

work is found exactly reversed in the case of one of the pilasters 
of the northern colonnade. Here a natural bulge on one of 
the wall stones is met by a corresponding hollow cut out of 
the hack of the pilaster.' I call them pilasters because they 
are placed against the walls; hut they are frequently full 
pillars with one face turned to the wall, and their bases not 
being reduced to bring their centres under the midlines of 
the shafts, these bases arc projected several inches out* of 
their true positions beyond the central lines of the shafts. 
I conclude, therefore, with absolute certainty that the pillars 
of the surrounding colonnades are not in situ, hut were added 
by the Muhammadans to the old Hindu walls of the court¬ 
yard of the mined temple. 

As a further proof of the patch-work character of these 
incongruous pillars, I can adduce the following simple facts:—* 

1. In the north cloister, the first pillar in the outer row 
to the cast has an almost plain granite shaft for the lower 
member, which is placed upside doion. 

2. In the north cloister, twS contiguous columns of the 
outer line are each formed of three pieces of similar pillars 
placed one above the other, with the same mouldings and 
he same ornaments. Of these six pieces four are octagons 
vith the alternate faces indented, the other two being plain 
>ctagons; hut in one the plain octagonal piece forms the 
.op third, in the other it is the middle third. 

3. Several plain octagonal shafts, as ■well as others 
vitli the alternate faces indented, are found resting on square 
blocks, which were originally intended to receive square 
shafts. This is clearly shown by the upper surfaces of the 
exposed corners of the square blocks, which arc not covered 
by the present octagonal shafts, being still in a rough state, 
just as they left the mason’s baud, furrowed with chisel 
marks. 

But the proofs of re-arrangement of old materials arc not 
confined to the pillars of the colonnades. They are equally 
numerous and equally convincing in the domes of the gate¬ 
ways and corner rooms of the cloisters. .These domes Mr. 
Beglar considers to be in their original positions, hut the iol- 
lowing facts will show that they also have been le-anangcd 
by the Muhammadans:— 

1. In the south-east corner the dome springs from an 
octagon which rests on a square supported by ciglu pillars, 
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namely, four corner pillars and four middle pillars. The 
angles of the octagon, therefore, fall on the beams of the 
square instead of over the pillars. 

2. In the dome of the north-west corner this notable 
fault is intensified by the spaces between the pillars bein°- 
unequal, as the intermediate pillars are not placed in the 
middle of the sides of the square. 

3. In the north-east corner the dome springs from an 
octagon supported on twelve pillars forming a square; hut 
there are capitals of five brackets placed in the corners of the 
square, and some common capitals of four brackets in the 
angles of the octagon. How did these brackets get into the 
wrong places except by re-arrangement ? 

4. In the great dome of the cloister of the east gateway 
there is the same kind of anomaly; some of the beams of 
the octagon resting in the angles between two brackets of 
common four bracket capitals, instead of being placed on 
the angular bracket of a five bracket capital. The beams 
also are of different kinds, some being plain and some orna¬ 
mented. This dome must, therefore, have been re-arranged 
in its present position by the Muhammadans. 

5. In the smaller ceilings of the side spaces of the comer 
rooms, there are some square ornamented slabs with their 
sides cut to make them fit into oblong spaces, whilst others 
are uncut, but are eked out at the ends of the oblong by 
plain slabs to fill the blank spaces. These roofs, therefore, 
are certainly not in their original positions, and I conclude 5 , 
without any hesitation, that they must have been arranged' 
ns they are now by the Muhammadans when the great 
masjid was erected by Kutb-ud-din out of the spoils of 
twenty-seven Hindu temples. 

6. In the upper rooms of the north-east and south-east 
corners many of the roofing slabs appear to have been taken 
from a Jain temple, as the faces of several of the stones 
which reduce the size of the square openings by covering 
the angles are filled with figures of men, elephants, and 
horses, with a single squatted figure in the middle, quite 
naked, and with both hands lying in the lap, exactly after 
the fashion of Jain statues. If then, as Mr. Beglar argues 
these cioisters are t he colonnades of a siugle Hindu temple 5 
that temple must have been dedicated to the Jain worship 5 
.a conclusion which is directly negatived by the inscriptim 
on the iron pillar standing in the midst of the court-yard 
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in which the pillar itself is called the “ arm of Vishnu.” 
It is also at variance with the several Vaishnava sculptures 
which are built into the surrounding walls, such as the Ten 
Avatars, and Karayan reposing on the folds of the snake 
Ananta. 

The conclusion which I have come to regarding the Ivutb 
Masjid is simply this,—that it was built by Hindu masons 
under Muhammadan supervision out of the ruins of twenty- 
seven Hindu temples, some of which were no doubt Jain. 
This would be quite sufficient to account for all the faults 
of construction which have been noted, as well as for the in¬ 
congruous make up of the pillars of the colonnades. The 
object of the Muhammadans was to obtain height, and.as the 
generality of Hindu shafts are short monoliths, they gained 
their object by building up a single tall column of two or 
three Hindu shafts piled one over the other, with portions of 
bases and other blocks interposed. The general effect is no 
doubt pleasing, but I believe this to be due solely to the 
profusion of ornament, which distracts the eye, and prevents 
it from observing the incongruity of thick shafts surmount¬ 
ing thin ones, of bracket projections supporting nothing, and 
of niche projections unsupported. If the pillars were plain, 
I believe that their utter want of symmetry would be sig¬ 
nally striking, and the incongruity and want of harmony 
of the several pieces would be obvious at once. 

The Hindu origin of the Kutb Minar is also upheld by 
Mr. Beglar, who argues in favour of his opinion with much 
ingenuity. Tho Hindus themselves claim the pillar as their 
own, and assert that it was erected by Prithi Kaj to enable 
his daughter to see the Ganges ! In a former report I have 
stated my reasons at length* for believing that, the Kutb 
Minar is a purely Muhammadan building,' and I will now 
adduce others which have occurred to me during two separate 
visits to the Kutb Minar in company with Mr." Beglar. C)n 
the first visit he pointed out to mo the following "short in¬ 
scriptions in Nagari letters recorded on the lower part of the 
minar:— 

1. —On plinth outside, to right of entrance— 

Sam (f«) 1 1256. 

2. —On wall of passage inside door to left— 

Samvat (I) £56. 


# Archaeological Survey of India, vol. I, p. 180, 
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3.—On underside of lowest overlapping archstone 
in entrance passage— 

Samvat 1256. 

I take these three inscriptions to be the records of one of 
the Hindu masons employed in building the minar. That 
they are productions of an illiterate person is shown by the 
omission of the letter v in the first, and of the figure 1 for 
1,000 in the second record. These three records of the 
same date Samvat 1256, or A. D. 1199, seem to mo to 
point either to the foundation or to the completion of the 
building in that year—the repetition of the date being a 
common practice amongst Hindu masons. Thus, on the 
pillars of the At&la Masjid at Jonpur, which is known to 
have been originally a Hindu temple converted to Muham¬ 
madan use by Ibrahim Shah Sharki between the years 1403 
and 1440 A. I)., I found the date of Samvat 1464, or A. D, 
1407, three times repeated as follows 

1. — On right jamb of north-gate outside— 

Samvat 1464 Sam apt ♦ 

Sutradhdra Padumavi 

Sat Suiradkdia Suta. 

“ Finished in the Samvat year 1464 by the mason 
Padumavi, son of the mason Sai” 

2. —On one of the lower square pillars— 

Samvat 1464. 

Buniddipari. 

“ Founded in the Samvat year 1464.” 

3. —On one of the outer pillars on the south side— 

Samvat 1464. 

But in addition to these dates, I can cite an actual record 
of the master mason, or builder who superintended the 
erection of the minar. This is cut on the south face of the 
plinth, and was first pointed out to me by Mr. Beglar. The 
record is unfortunately rendered imperfect by the fracture 
of the stone; hut the remaining letters and figures are suffi¬ 
ciently distinct— 

X x Ma gaj 514-83i dftran&muni 

Immediately to the right of the figures 51 .' 3 there is a 
broad arrow, or long upright line with a stroke sloping 
downwards on each side - and about one inch to the right 
there is another* similar mark which has been partially 
obliterated. Both of these lines are continued on the upper 
surface of the plinth. The words ddvandmuni I take to 
mean the “exemplar line,” or as we should say the “plumb- 
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the building, which the shifting of the mark shows 
to liavo been readjusted to the extent of rather more than 
one inch at the time that the record was made. That this 
was done by a Hindu mason is proved by the adoption of 
the word gaj, instead of the Persian gas, which would 
certainly have been used by any one of the Muhammadan 
conquerors. It is curious that I found a similar mark on 
the projecting part of the back wall of the masjid itself 
immediately behind the centre, -which was obviously in¬ 
tended for the adjustment of the mid-line of the masjid itself, 
as tho mark is several inches outside of the middle of the 
projection. 

Mr. Beglar bases his opinion chiefly on two arguments: — 
1st .—That there is a difference of style observable between 
the. three lower storeys and the two upper storeys, from 
which he infers that the former must be Hindu work and the 
latter Muhammadan.* 

2nd .—That the distances between the bands of ornament¬ 
ation are in geometrical progression; from which he argues 
that as the chain of the scries must have been a work of 
“no ordinary labour,” it could not have been discovered by 
the “barbarous Muhammadan conquerors,” and must there¬ 
fore be the work of the intellectual Hindus.f 

In his first argument Mr. Beglar ignores the fact that the 
two upper storeys were re-built by Piroz Tughlak, as re¬ 
corded in the inscriptions, as well as in his autobiography. 
The difference of style is indeed very striking, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that it marks more than the difference of 
architectural taste which had taken place in a century and a 
half that had elapsed between the times of Kutb-ud-din Aibe" 
and Piroz. The rich style of ornamentation of tho lower 
balconies is in strict accordance with the lavish traceries 
of the arches which is seen in both the early masjids of 
Delhi and Ajmer, while the contrast of lvliite marble w ith 
red sandstone was a favourite device in the time of 
Piroz, as may still be seen in bis pillar at Hisar. That 
the style of ornamentation is Hindu may be admitted; 
but this was a simple necessity of the early Muhammadan 
architecture of India, as the conquerors were soldiers 
who were naturally obliged to employ the masons ol the 
country in carrying out their designs. Hence came the 
overlapping arches as well as the Hindu ornament. 

• Pages 19-50. Page 55. + B * 8 “ 62 ' 5 ®* 
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Mr. Beglar’s second argument, which depends on the 
use of a recondite geometrical series , I utterly repudiate 
as a mere fanciful guess. Even supposing it were true, it is 
not easy to believe that the armies of Muhammad Ghori were 
formed entirely of illiterate men when we remember that 
the learned Abu Rihan accompanied the still earlier expe¬ 
ditions* of Mahmud of Ghazni. ‘But when it is admitted 
that “ the chain of the series (geometrical) must alone have 
-.-been a work of no ordinary labour/’ I must confess that I 
put no faith in the application of such a practically impos¬ 
sible scries. 


Mr. Beglar further argues that there is a difference of 
projection between the bands of lbtus flowers and the bands 
* pf Arabic inscriptions, the former being flush with the faces 
of the column, while the latter have a*considerable projection. 

But it is only the lowest band of writing that is flush with the 
face, all the others being raised ; and this belt has been so 
much injured by timd and by ignorant restorations that it is 
now illegible, Sayid Ahmed being able to read no more than 
the words Amir ul TJmra , or “ chief of the nobles.” I believe 
therefore that the depression of this belt is due entirely to 
the restorers, a conclusion which is borne out by the fact 
that several of the red facing stones have been" cut right 
through so as to leave the inner core of rough stone quite 
visible. Now, this belt forms no part of Mr. Beglar’s geo¬ 
metrical scries, and as I .am quite satisfied that it was an 
integral part of the original ornamentation, I repudiate the 
whole scheme of recondite Hindu design as a mere fanciful . 
theory. 

But on this subject of the ornamentation of the Kutb 
Minar we now posses the most decisive evidence that it is not 
of Hindu origin in the T&rikh-i-Alai of Amir Khusru, a con- 
tern porary of Alauddin Khilji. Speaking*.of the new 

.minar, which this king had ordered to be built, the poet adds 
that he also “ directed that a new,casing and etapola should 
be added to the ohhone.”f According to this account, which 
we must remember is that of an eye witness /of thq fact, 
tho whole of the pr efati red stone facing was added, by 
Alauddin, and to him we muli^pssign all its exquisite bal¬ 
conies as well as all its ornamental bands. It was no doubt • 


• See Report, pngo 57. 

f TArikh-i-AUu in JOowson a edition of Sir H. Elliot*# Hiatoriau#, III, 70. 
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Tfie knowledge of this entire restoration by the Pathan King 
that led Baber to call it the minar of Alauddin Kkilji. 

Having thus disposed of the Hindu origin of the orna¬ 
mental bands on the face of the pillar, I will add a few 
words about the minar itself. In proof of the Hindu origin 
of the column, Sayid Ahmed states that “ there is only one 
minar, which is contrary to the practice of the Muhamma¬ 
dans, who alw r ays give two minars to their masjids.” But 
this statement is correct only for the custom of the last three 
centuries, as the following facts will show that the previous 
practice of the Muhammadans was to have only one minar, 
or mazinah, to their masjids :— 

1.—The masjid of Ibu Thlhn in Cairo, built in A. D. S76, 
has only one minar.* 

2,3.—The two minars of Mahmud at Ghazni, built 
about A. I). 1000, are of different sizes, and 
stand half a mile apart. They therefore be¬ 
longed to two different masjids. 

4. I he masjid of Sultan Bark&t in Cairo, built in 

A. D. 1149, has only one minar.f 

5. —The minar at Koel, built iu A. D, 1252, was a 

single column, and occupied exactly the same 
position with regard to its masjid as that ot' the 
Kutb Minar to its masjid. 

6. -The unfinished minar of Alauddin at Delhi is a 

single column built about A. D. 1300. 

' * -two masjids at Bayana have only one minar each, 
placed outside the court-yard of the masjid, but 
on the north-east corner instead of on tbe south¬ 
east corner as in the Kutb example. Ono of (hose 
bears an inscription of Naseruddin Muhammad 
who was reigning in A. D. 1390. 

From these eight examples, which'range over a period 
of more than five centuries (jown to within one. hundred and 
sixty years of the accession, of Akbar, it is clear that it was 
the fixed practice of the Muhammadans to have only one 
minar, or mazinah, to each masjid. That the Kutb Minar 
was a mazinah or Muazzin’s tower we have the evidence of 
its inscriptions which cannot be ignored, as well as the 
express declaration of Abulfeda who calls it a mazinah. 
That it was a Muhammadan design we have the fact, that 

# History of Architecture, Fcrgtissoii Hi 383, 387, 
t Ibid, IT. 387. \ 
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e conquerors of Delhi were the rulers of Ghazni, where they 
had been familiar with the minars of MahmM, which are 
star polygons in plan, with deeply indented angles. For the 
Muhammadan the Kutb Minar had a purpose which was 
intimately connected with the daily practice of his religion. 
I am therefore firmly convinced that it is a purely Muham¬ 
madan building both in purpose and in design, although 
most, if not all, of the details of its execution, and notably 
its overlapping or corbelled arches, are Hindu. 


AGRA. 

With regard to the buildings at Agra there are only two 
points in which my opinion differs from those which are gene¬ 
rally received by the public, and which have been adopted by 
Mr. Carlleyle. According to the popular view the present 
fort was built entirely by Akbar, there being little if any 
part of the old fort of Sikandar Ludi included within its 
limits, and the red sandstone palace now called the Jahangiri 
mahal was built by the emperor Jali&ngir for his own 
residence. As I do not agree with either of these opinions, I 
will now give the reasons which have led me to differ from 
them, and as the main part of my argument about the fort 
rests upon the true determination of the site of JaMngir’s 
palace, I will begin with the latter building. 

The emperor Jah&ngir, on returning to Agra a few years 
after his accession, relates that he first visited his lathers 

tomb, and then proceeded to the fort “ to the palace which 

he bad ordered to be built there for bis own residence * 
That this palace, which he had ordered to be built loi his 
own residence, was not the red sandstone building now called 
the Jahdngvri mahal, is clear from the emperor’s account of 
its position: “ This palace,” he says, “ rests upon the gate 
winch opens on tlie river Jumna, and is supported by 25 
pillars.” The actual palace of Jalifingir must therefore have 
been quite close, to the water gate of the fort towards the 
well known Musammau Burj, or octagonal tower, as he adds 
that “the adjoining tower of four storeys is octagonal.” 
Now, this is an exact description of the Musamman Burj, 
and I conclude therefore that the palace of Jah&ngir must have 
occupied that portion of the eastern face of the fort lying 
between the water gate and the Musamman Burj which is 

• Autobiography of Jnhfcngiv, p. 180. 
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represented by the fine court-yard of tlie Macchhi Bha¬ 
wan, backed by the Diw&n-i-khfts. Here still stands Jahan¬ 
gir’s famous throne of black stone, which was seen and 
described by Captain Hawkins in A. D. 1611 and 1612.* 
The Diw&n-i-kh&s with its two thrones of black and white 
stone is now a terrace, 70 feet wide by 120 feet in length; 
but as Shah Jahan’s Shish mahal has cut off about one-third 
of its length, the original terrace must have been nearly 
200 feet in length with its back wall towards the river, and 
its front open towards the great square of the Macchhi 
Bhawan. Against this wall to the right and left of the throne 
were placed images of Christ and the Virgin, which are de¬ 
scribed by William Pinch, as well as by Captain Hawkins. 
Their accounts have since been confirmed by the discovery 
of a white marble statue of the Virgin, which was dug up in 
the fort about 15 years ago, and may now be seen in the 
verandah of the Agra Bank. 

On this terrace then, as I believe, stood the original palace 
of Jah&ngir, supported, as he describes, on 25 pillars, the whole 
of which must have been cleared away by Shah Jahan before 
he began to build the well known Sliisli mahal and Kh&s 


mahal. 


The emperor also adds that “ adjoining is a small gallery, 
overlooking the Jumna , to view wild beast fightsthis agrees 
with the account of Captain Hawkins, who regularly attended 
Jahangir’s darbars for nearly a whole year, and who repeatedly 
witnessed wild beast 'fights as well as executions from the 
gallery of the palace. As there is no gallery attached to the 
red sandstone palace, it seems certain that this building 
cannot have been the palace of JaMngir. 

The emperor closes his account witli the characteristic 
entry that in a lower storey , “ more on a level with the river,” 
was the fC private drinking apartment.” Now, the building 
called the Jahangiri mahal lias no apartments below the 
audience halls, while immediately adjoining the Macchhi 
Bhawan, that is, between it and the water gate, there are 
two octagonal rooms, in a lower storey, each 21| feet in 
diameter, which were once highly decorated with painted 
flowers, and which still possess two large marble trellises 
looking towards the river. Here again the Macchhi Bhawan 
buildings agree with the description which Jahftagir gives of 


Kcrr’a Voyage* and Travel*, VI IT', 252. 
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Lis own palace, while the building now called the Jali&ngiri 
rnahal lias nothing in common with the emperor’s account 
either in position or in details. I conclude, therefore, without 
any hesitation that the red sandstone palace now called the 
Jah&ngiri mahal was. not the palace of JaMngir. 

But if this be not the palace of Jahangir, to whom must it 
be attributed? I reply to Ibrahim Ludi. It is certain that 
there was a palace of Ibrahim within the fort of Agra, as 
Baber records that he occupied it on his arrival at Agra, and 
afterwards notices that there was an empty space between 
Ibrahim’s palace and the ramparts.* 

In this “ empty space” Baber constructed a large wain 
(or Baoli) 20 gaz in diameter. This wain I take to be the 
great Baoli, 17feet in diameter, which still exists in the 
empty space between the red sandstone palace and the ram¬ 
parts. But the argument to be derived from an examination 
of the"building itself is even stronger and more conclusive 
than this identity of position. Tins argument lies in the 
simple fact that the red stone palace of Agra is a direct imi¬ 
tation both in design and in detail of the M&n Mandar or 
palace of Baja M&n Sinh at Gwalior. Now, Ibrahim was the 
conqueror of Gwalior, and the fine palace of Raja Mftn must 
certainly have won his admiration, as it did that of Baber 
only a few years later. Gwalior was captured in A. D. 1518, 
and Ibrahim fell on the fatal field of P&nipat in 1526. The 
palace, therefore, must have been built during the eight years 
comprised between these two dates. 

The main points of agreement in construction are the fol¬ 


lowing :— 


1. The entire absence of radiating arches, all openings 
being spanned by corbels. 

2. The use of sloping stone ribs meeting horizontal 
beams to carry the slab roofing of the two halls of audience. 

3. The adoption of narrow screened galleries running 
round the whole building, and of secret passages in the 
thickness of the walls for communication between the upper 
and lower storeys. 

4. The adoption of a narrow gallery screened close by 
trellis work round three sides of one of the audience halls, 
apparently for the purpose of allowing the ladies of the 
harem to see into the great court-yard. 


# Memoirs by Leydeu and Krakino, j»p. 300 -Z VZ. 
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chief points of similarity in the details of ornament¬ 
ation are the following :— 

1. The use of running borders filled with ducks and 
pigeons. 

2. The style of the stone trellises which is the same in 
both palaces. 


To all these proofs of an earlier date than the time of 
Jah&ngir, I may add the fact that the walls are covered with 
delicate diaper patterns of small and intricate tracery, having 
the ground or sunken portions coloured either with a 
vermilion or a sky-blue pigment,—a style which, according 
to niv experience, was peculiar to the later Pathan archi¬ 
tecture. 


With all these concurring evidences pointing to an earlier 
date than the time of the Mughals for the building of the 
so-called Jahangiri mahal, I have been led irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the Red Palace was erected By the last 
Pathan King of Delhi, and that it is therefore the actual 
palace of Ibrahim Ludi which was inhabited by the victori¬ 
ous Baber. 

After I had come to this conclusion I determined on visit¬ 
ing the palace once more to inspect the building called a 
JBdradari , which I have always heard attributed to the 
Pathans, and which must therefore have formed part of 
the old Pathan Port known as B&dalgarh. 

On entering the fort by the Amar Singhi Gate, I was 
struck by the marked difference of styles in the two kinds of 
battlements which crown the middle gateway. On the outer 
face they are plain, massive, and lofty, with clear straight 
openings, like those of the fort walls; but on both sides°as 
w-el] as on the inner face the battlements arc low with raised 
borders, and slightly recessed openings widening below into 
indented squares, which were ouce filled either with glazed 
tiles, or with some blue or green colour. All the buiklmo- 9 
in the court-yard between the middle and inner gates are 
finished with the same battlements. So also are all the 
buildings in the court-yards of the Delhi and water gates, 
while the outer battlements correspond with those of the 
walls. Now these smaller battlements are precisely the same 
in all respects as those of the Red Palace called the Jahftngiri 
mahal. If then I am right in attributing the Red Palace 
to Ibrahim Ludi, it is only a necessary conclusion that the 
main portions of the three principal entrances to the fort, 
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finding their inner court-yards, must have formed parts 
the original fort of the Ludi Kings. 

This conclusion is further borne out by the use of diapered 
medallions on the walls and inside the domes, a practice 
which was generally given up by the Mughals except for 
the ornamentation of the spandrils of arches. This conclu¬ 
sion is also much strengthened by the fact that the old 
B&radari, which I have always heard attributed to the 
Pathans, has precisely the same battlements in all respects 
as those of the lied Palace and the inner courts of the 
gateways. 

The last argument which I can bring forward is the fact 
that there is the most striking difference in the construction 
of 'the outer walls, which are admitted to have been built by 
Akbar, and that of the walls of the inner courts, which I 
contend must have formed part of the old Pathan fort of 
the Ludi Kings. In 1859, when I was living at Agra as 
Chief Engineer of the North-Western Provinces, embrasures 
for guns were pierced in the main walls of the fort of the 
court-yard of the Amar Singlii gate. 

In the former the work was generally done in four or five 
days wliile the piercing of the latter occupied no less than 
a fortnight. This great difference was solely due to the 
different nature of the construction, the former being a rubble 
wall faced with red sandstone slabs bound together with 
had powdery mortar; while the latter was a compact mass of 
well-built wall of rough stones and hard tenacious mortar, 
which held together so firmly that the whole had to be 
quarried out. 1 conclude therefore that the mam walls ot the 
fort which are so widely different in their construction 
from those of the Amar* Singhi court-yard, must be the 

work of different dates. . . 

The general result of my enquiries loads me to the opinion 
that the Agra Fort was originally built by Sikandar Ludi, 
and was afterwards altered and added to by Akbar, wlio con¬ 
siderably increased the height of the walls; but I believe 
that the old Pathan Fort occupied exactly the same position 
with the exception perhaps of Borne of the 
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as that of Akbar, 
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MR. J. D'. BEGLAR, ASSISTANT, ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Until lately I held the opinions expressed in my report 
regarding the Kutb Masjid and Minar. Starting with the 
hypothesis that the foundation and such parts of the walls 
of the Kutb Masjid, both inner and outer inclosures, as were 
below the ground level, were original Hindu, the con¬ 
clusion I have arrived at in the report is simply inevitable; 
but early in November this year. General Cunningham 
and I visited the Kutb remains together, and he pointed 
out to me various incongruities which clearly showed that the 
foundations of the inner and outer inclosures, as they stand, 
are not original Hindu, although doubtless some portion, pro¬ 
bably the portion of the foundation of the back wall imme¬ 
diately behind the middle of the masjid proper, is Hindu. 

It is necessary that I notice and point this out parti¬ 
cularly. As stated in my report, the material and work¬ 
manship of all the portions of the walls of the masjid 
which I have there supposed to he Hindu, are precisely 
similar; but in one portion of the foundation courses of the 
south wall of the inner inclosure are inserted not one but 
several stones which either have, or once had, bracket pro¬ 
jections. In the west back wall of the masjid also General 
Cunningham pointed out to me sculptured stones with 
their sculptured faces turned inwards; and further the 
upper double cornice which runs along the back wall of 
Kutb's portion of the masjid, is carried round the comer, 1 
proving that the inner inclosure was once complete in itself, 
and yet the same cornice is continued through Alitmish’s 
extension, and the materials and workmanship of this 
portion so closely correspond to the portion of Kutb’s 
masjid, as to have led me to suppose the whole to have been 
one continuous wall, I not having then noticed that the 
cornice turned the corner of Kutb’s inclosure. 
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jgse which are only a few of many similar incon¬ 
gruities now convince me that the entire foundations and 
walls (with the exception perhaps of some small ihdefinite 
portion) of the Kutb Masjid and Alitmish’s extension are 
Muhammadan. 

This admission completely alters the application of my 
arguments in the body of the report, without, however, in 
the least affecting their coherence. 

Starting from the hypothesis that the foundations were 
undisturbed Hindu, I proceeded to prove that the various 
other parts of the masjid, as it stands, could not he Muham¬ 
madan ; and as the minar is most intimately connected with 
the masjid by a definite law, it also could not be Muham¬ 
madan. Now, as I maintain that the foundations are not 
Hindu, but Muhammadan, my previous arguments all tend 
most emphatically to establish that every other part there 
supposed Hindu is ^Muhammadan also in slxoit, the whole 
force of my argument mainly went to show that to whatever 
age the foundations belonged, to the same age must be as¬ 
signed the minar—and having started with a wrong hypo¬ 
thesis, I was compelled by the conclusions to which I then 
was logically and necessarily driven to maintain that the 
minar was Hindu. At present therefore I gladly and un¬ 
hesitatingly acknowledge the grave error I committed, and 
General Cunningham will find that my “fanciful” law, as 
he styles it, which governs the disposition of the various 
parts of the structure, forms one of the strongest proofs in 

favour of his views. . . ... 

T now accordingly hold that, whatever m the masjid 
and minar T have maintained in my report to be undisturbed 
Hindu, is Muhammadan of the period of Kutb and Alit- 
mish, and that whatever I have there called Muhammadan 
is due to subsequent repair and alteration, 1st, by Alauddin 
Kliilii, 2nd, by i?iroz Shah, of both of whom history dis¬ 
tinctly records that they repaired extensively the havoc time 
and violence had made in the buildings, and 3rd, of those 
other repairs and alterations subsequent to 1’iroz Shall, 
which must have from time to time been executed by differ¬ 
ent kings, but of which liistory has left no record. 

The execution, however, of the entire structure as a 
whole is Hindu; for the simple reason that Hindu work¬ 
men were the only ones Kutb and Alitmish could ht#ve 
procured. 
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I take this opportunity of thanking General Cunningham 
publicly for the kindness and patience he has shown in 
pointing out my error to me, an error of such a nature, that no 
mere argument could have touched it, and which, hut for our 
going to the spot together, would have remained uncorrected; 
for none of his reasonings have shaken the coherence of my 
arguments and of the “ fanciful” law that governs the parts 
of the masjid and minar. 

In a future paper I shall show a similar law governing 
the parts of structures indisputably Hindu, such, for instance, 
as the superb temples in various parts of Central India. So 
that it is clear the law was recognised by Hindu architects, 
and this is my reason for supposing that although the Kutb 
remains were executed under the orders of Muhammadan 
kings, and the leading features of the structure determined 
by them, the arrangement of the detail, both of construction 
and ornamentation, was left entirely to Hindu architects.* 

# Note ly General Cunningham .—It must be obvious to every one that tbe distances 
between the different bauds of ornament could not have been determined by mere rule of 
thumb, but must have been arranged by some simple series of differences either in arith¬ 
metical or geometrical progression. That the series was a very simple one I have no doubt ; 
and I believe that it has not yet been discovered owing solely to the difficulty of measuring 
the exact distances between tbe bands. 
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REPORT ON DELHI, BY MR. J. D. BEGLAR, ASSISTANT 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURYEY OF INDIA, FOR TIIE 
HALF-YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1871. 


Before entering on the report, it is necessary to pre¬ 
mise that I have no share in the reading or interpretation 
of any inscriptions. On this head I have confined myself 
to copying such as had not been copied before, or of which 
fresh copies appeared desirable. I have availed myself of 
such published and unpublished information as I was" aware 
of and had access to, but there is much that I have not been 
able to obtain access to, and probably" more that I am not 
aware of. 

I begin with the two pillars of Asoka, one in Firuz 
Shah’s Kotela, just outside the Delhi gate of Delhi Shahja- 
banabad; the other near Hindu Iiao’s house, and close to the* 
monument lately erected in commemoration of the siege and 
capture of Delhi during the mutiny of 1857. 

Of the formei*, General Cunningham has already treated 
exhaustively, and I refer to liis writings; the pillar is placed 
on a massive building of the style peculiar to Firuz Shah’s 
period, viz., of rubble stone, with the domes of rubble stone 
irregularly set in mortar of admirable quality, and arches 
with ribs.* The top of the building is of the form of a py¬ 
ramid, of very broad base, and very small altitude, eminently 
fitted for the speedy carrying off of rain water, yet fiat enough 
to make it a pleasant terrace for the enjoyment of the river 
breezes and views in the cool of the evening. 

The slope, however, makes me doubt if another storey ever 
existed over it, whether of walls or colonnades: there are, 
indeed, the stumps of two pillars near the edge of the roof 
on the north side, and these appear deeply imbedded, so 
that it would be utterly impossible to remove them without 
leaving indelible marks of their existence ; hut as no marks 


* For plan, see Plato IX. 
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of the positions of any other pillars or walls are to he seen on 
any side. I think it is fairly open to question whether the 
fragments of two solitary pillars existing now can he taken 
to be the remains of a colonnade or additional open storey 
round the pillar. I rather think that, in striving after effect, 
the builders of the structure would not lessen the seeming 
and clear height of the monolith by burying a portion of 
it within a structure, open or closed; they would rather err 
on the other side and bury as little, leaving as much of 
clear height to produce effect as they possibly could consist¬ 
ent with safety; and that the builders did strive after effect 
will be admitted by all; for the massive structure of three 
storeys, gradually diminishing from the base upwards, yet 
leaving a massive terrace on the top, throw's into strong 
relief, in the most effectual, yet beautifully appropriate, 
manner the tall proportions of the slender shaft. I would 
further point out that the domes over the four corner towers 
are at the same height as the present main roof, and tend 

to confirm the supposition that the building originally was 
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no higher. 

Vertically beneath the base of the pillar, a gallery has 
been broken through in the topmost storey, disclosing a 
sort of rough chamber covered by a rubble dome 4 feet 
in diameter, on which, consequently, the entire weight of 


the pillar rests. 

Of the lot near Hindu Rao’s house, the fragments (with 
the exception of the piece stated by General Cunningham 
as havin'* been sent to the Asiatic Society’s Museum in 
Calcutta) have been put together, and now form a column 
standing on the ridge which runs from the present Delhi 
monument to Hindu Rao’s house. General Cunningham 
quotes Padre Tieffenthaler to show that it was thrown down 
in A. D. 1713 to 1719, during the reign of Paruklisir. 

Padre Tieffenthaler was in Delhi in A. D. 174/, as 1 
learn from General Cunningham, and from his writings it 
would appear that the pillar had fallen about 25 years before, 
which would carry the event hack to 1722, or thereabouts. 
Native tradition, however, asserts that it was thrown down by 
Mr. Frazer to build his house on its site, and there are 
old men who state they actually saw it standing: as their 
R'ms cannot exceed 90, it is clear that they could not have 
seen it standing, and that the native tradition is, as usual 
with native accounts, false. When two or three old men state 
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^agy^ctually saw a thing, it is hard to disbelieve their 
statements, but the above instance shows how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is to place the slightest reliance on native 
accounts, especially those which ascribe some act of van¬ 
dalism to their European conquerors. 

The position,, however, assigned to the pillar by tradi¬ 
tion, vis., the site of Hindu Itao’s house, agrees remarkably 
with the relative position of the pillar as originally erected 
by Firuz Shah, in reference to his hunting palace or Koshak 
Shikar, which, for reasons to' be stated hereafter, I identify 
with the present Pirghyb Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
I therefore consider that it really stood at the site of Hindu 
Rao’s house; and I refer to General Cunningham’s writings 
for a description of the site of the pillar as related by the 
Muhammadan writers of the period. 

In the Malmblifirat there is mention of Indarpat as one 
of the five prasthas claimed by Yudliishtir from his cousin 
Duryodhan. Wliat, however, is now known as Indarpat or 
Purina Kila is an entirely Muhammadan structure. I am 
inclined to think that the Muhammadans, as usual with them, 
availed themselves of the original Hindu foundations in 
re-erecting the fort; this would be a very interesting dis¬ 
covery, as showing, at least in plan, the form of one of the 
oldest forts of which mention is made in India; a few ex¬ 
cavations would probably show, from difference in construc¬ 
tion and material, whether the foundations belong to the 
same period as the superstructure or not. 

Nilachatri is a sniall Hindu shrine on the banks of the 


Jumna, close to Selimgurh and to Nigambod gbht. Tradi¬ 
tion ascribes to it an immense antiquity, as having beeu erect¬ 
ed by Yudhishtir on the occasion of a (lioma) religious 
cei'emony performed here; the present building, however, 
for several reasons, cannot be considered as the original 
temple, though it may possibly occupy the site of its pre¬ 
decessor. 

It is built of stone, with square granite pillars of a 
plain massive pattern, ranged along the interior of a plain 
solid wall; the roof, which is pyramidal, is covered with 
stone slabs enamelled and representing birds, animals, &e., 
&c., in staring colours. No authenticated instance ot the 
employment of enamelling iu India is known previous to the 
Muhammadan conquest, and it has beeu considered that the 
Muhammadans introduced it: this seems to settle the question 
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definitely. I would, however, while on the subject, beg leave 
to remark that the evidence which (to my knowledge) 
ascribes the introduction of the art in India to the Mu¬ 
hammadans is of an essentially negative nature, resting solely 
on the non-discovery of older remains, showing the cxistenco 
of the art previous to the Muhammadan conquest, and it wopld 
he very desirable to obtain some positive evidence regaiding 
its origin or introduction to India. 

As the Muhammadans destroyed or appropriated all Hin¬ 
du temples on seizing the country, it appears impossible 
to suppose the Nilachatri to be of the Hindu period ; it w as 
probably built some time after the Muhammadans had been 
in quiet possession of the country, and when their bigotry 
had much abated. The style of the building is massive. 

General Cunningham pointed out, what had escaped my 
observation, that the glazed stones forming patterns and 
figures are misarranged, so that the body ot a peacock, tor 
instance, is joined on to the head of some other bird and to 
the tail of another, wdiile its own proper head and tail pieces 
are placed elsewhere; evidently showing that the tiles or 


stones are not in tbeir original positions; numbers of 
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pieces, too, are missing; and General Cunningham s opinion, 
that the present building was rebuilt from the ruins of a 
not much older structure by the Mahrattas during their 
occupancy of Delhi, supported, as it is, by a tradition to the 
same effect, is doubtless correct. 

Ni^ambod ghat, close to the river gate of Delhi Shah- 
jahanabad, called the Nigambod gate, is a place on the 
banks of the Jumna, where dead bodies are brought for 
cremation, and to which peculiar virtues are ascribed by .the 
Hindus. I have been gravely assured by several otherwise 
intelligent Hindus that dead bodies are more effectually 
consumed if burned there than anywhere else. 

General Cunningham, in his report, has ably and ox- 
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Laustively discussed the question of the building ot the 
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Lalkot of Anang-pftl, called now popularly the Lalkot of 
Pithora, tjie ancient Delhi, and of the founding of Delhi. 
While admitting his date of the founding of the fort oi Delhi, 
I beg leave to offer some remarks tending to show that the 
city of Delhi existed contemporaneously with Indrnprastlia. 

As he has himself observed, it is the universal cus¬ 
tom to name cities after their founders; Delhi cannot lie 
supposed to be the solitary exception to this rule. As Wo 
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a tradition tliat it was founded hy Raja Dilipa, and as 
the Vishnu Puran mentions a Raja Dilipa as having preceded 
the Pandus, I think the probability in favor of Delhi or 
Dilli having been founded by Raja Dilipa very strong; that 
no mention is made of Dilli previous to Ptolemy’s Daidala, 
(which General Cunningham identifies with Dilli, and in which 
identification I concur) need excite no surprise when we 
remember that close to it, and overshadowing it as it were, 
stood the famous Indraprastlia: Delhi or Dilli could only 
rise into prominence after the decay of Indraprastha; and 
Ptolemy’s mention of Dilli is a curious record of the period 
when Indraprastha had begun to decline, yet had not quite 
lost its position, and Dilli had risen into comparatively greater 
importance. Subsequent to this, there is mention of Dilli 
in the wars of the king of Dilli with Sukwanti Raja, but 
not of Indraprastha; this shows that the decay of Indra¬ 
prastha (and rise of Dilli), of which we have presumptive 
evidence, about the time of Ptolemy, had, as we would ex¬ 
pect, progressed, ending in the total disappearance of Indra¬ 
prastha as a place of importance, and the established 
supremacy of Dilli. 

After lying deserted for 792 years, Dilli was re-peopled 
and the fort constructed hy Anang-pfil: we must not, how¬ 
ever, suppose that Dilli was in the interval absolutely desert¬ 
ed ; for within this period it was that the iron-pillar inscrip¬ 
tion was cut or engraved: the city of Dilli in the interval, 
although not the residence of the paramount ltaja, was 
nevertheless in existence and flourishing in an humbler way, 
and it had Rajas who probably acknowledged tho supremacy 
of the Raja of Ujain. It appears hence that the fact of 
Dilli being subordinate to another capital at an immense 
distance has in this instance, effectually caused a total silence 
regarding it for nearly 800 years; need we then he surprised 
that no mention should have been made of it when the 
capital Indraprastha lay, not at the distance of 400 miles 
as Ujain is, but within an hour’s walk of it ? 

Delhi was re-peopled by Anang-p&l, according to popular 
traditions, i. e., it again became the capital or chief city : 
a tank near the present Jogm&yli is still called Anang T&l, 
and was probably dug by him; it is dry now, and remains 
dry even in the rains; the rain water which finds its way in 
has no outlet, but apparently soaks into the soil, which is 
a sort of loose reddish earth, the debris of decayed rock. 
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The ancient Hindu remains of Delhi are many : the fort, 
__ r Allot of Anang-pfil, tlie Iron-pillar, the Kutb Mmar, 
and what is now calfed the Hath Masjid, and the outer fort 

of Hay Pithora, and the structure called Sultan G&n sjomb 
are all ancient Hindu structui-es. I shall begin with the 

General Cunningham has already shown that the Mlkot, 
bv which is understood the citadel of old Dilli, was hull 
bv Anang-P&l, and that the more extensive, though weaker, 
fortifications of the city, called now Kilah Day Pithora, were 

built bv Raia Pritlii Raj. , , , 

Starting from Adham Khan’s Tomb and going westwards, 
one can see a lofty line of ramparts in fair order in many 
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nlaces :* after a short distance, the line of ramparts turns to 
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the north, and with small bends reaches what is called the 
Raniit gate, formed and defended by a triple row of outworks; 
passing the Ranjit gate it continues m a north-east direction 
Si U come, to .point where . lower line of f 5 

off northwards, and the higher waUs, which are the walls of 

Lalkot, turn round a tower called Pateh Bui), due east, 
which direction it maintains for a short distance, and up t 
•m immense tower called Sohan Bhrj; from here the line 
goes due south, till after passing the Sohan gate (a mere gap 
now in the line of walls) it again branches off into two, one 
coin*' due east, which I will, for distinction, at present call 
fhe eastern branch, and another continuing the southerly 
dtecUou p.sl Anang TU back to Arlham Kharf, Tomb, this, 

tlie shorter I now for distinction call the direct line. 

The eastern branch goes eastwards, and round to south 
after a long detour, crossing the present Delhi road and the 
road to Tuglilakabad, and then disappears: after a gap of 
about 500 yards, a line of walls is a S a l aseea nf^f m 
north-west cUrection till it meets Adham Khan s Tomb. 

It lias been customary to call the fort hounded Ll P to , 
Sohan gate by the wall, which, starting from AdhamKhan-, 
Tomb, goes past Ranjit gate and Sohan and latch bastions 
to the junction or bifurcation near Sohan gate, and thence 
hounded by the eastern branchjustdescrihpd gomg round 
with a gap past Metcalfe House, and hack to Adham Khan s 
Tomb, ”he Liilkot of Anang-pM; and this is the view enter¬ 
tained by General Cunningham. What I have called tho 


direct"line of walls from the bifurcation near Sohan gate, 
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eing even shown on the usual maps, and though indicated 
by General Cunningham in his survey, not considered by 
him as the wall of the fort, hut as merely a dividing wall 
separating the fort, or Lalkot, into two portions as a precau¬ 
tion against surprise. I beg respectfully to differ from him 
in this point, and maintain that the smaller space inclosed 
between the wall going from Adham Khan’s Torn!) past Raujit 
gate and Fateh and Sohan bastions to the bifurcation at Sohan 
gate, and the direct line of wall from the bifurcation near Sohan 
gate to Adham Khan’s Tomb, is the original fort or Lalkot 
of Anang-pal, and the eastern branch, winch from the Sohan 
gate goes by a long detour, and with a gap, to Adham Khan’s 
Tomb, I maintain to be the remains of the attempted en¬ 
largement by Alauddin Khilji, a Muhammadan emperor. 

Differing as I do on an important point from the highest 
authority on such questions, it becomes necessary to state 
my reasons in much greater detail than I would otherwise 
have considered necessary : I will first give the evidence 
of facts, and then the evidence of history. 

Beginning at Adham Khan’s Tomb, and making the cir¬ 
cuit of the walls in the direction detailed above, it will bo 
noticed— 

(!)•—That the walls are exclusively of rubble stone, 
of large dimensions; there are occasionally portions whero 
smaller-sized rubble has been used, but not a brick is to be 
met with in the entire distance from Adham Khan’s Tomb 
up to the bifurcation near Sohan gate. 

(2) .—That these rubble stone walls are defended by 
a ditch, varying in width from 18 feet to 35 feet, the least 
width being found at points where the walls rest on rock, 
and the ditch also is cut in rock; the greatest width, however,' 
in the entire distance from Adham Khan’s Tomb to the Sohan 
gate not exceeding 35 feet. 

(3) .—That the wall from Adham Khan’s Tomb to Sohan 
gate is either founded on rock, the face of which is scarped, 
where such rock exists conveniently in the course, or is 
carried right down to the bottom of the ditch (at least to 
the present bottom, and how much deeper is not known). 

(4.) —That the section of the wall is within the above- 


mentioned limits of Adham Khan’s Tomb and Sohan gate; 
a series of steps narrow towards the inner face and broader 
towards the outer face, but always in steps gradually dimi¬ 
nishing upwards. 
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(g\_That the material in which the stones composing 

the wall is set is reddish earth, if taken from near the 
bottom courses, which are most likely in their original state 

unmodified by repair from the Muhammadans. 

/ g\_That" with the exception of the grooved, dressed 

stone for a portcullis at the Ranjit gate, not a single dressed 
or numbered stone is to be found in the whole extent of 
walls from Adham Khan’s Tomb to the bifurcation near 

Sohan gate. , , . , 

( 7 )._That passing beyond Sohan gate in the eastern 

branch, the walls are defended by what General Cunningham 
calls a ditch, but which in the narrowest part measures bO 
feet across, and frequently 150 and 200 feet. 

/g)._That in the eastern branch of walls there is fre¬ 

quently to be seen dressed stone and brick. 

/gy_That in the ditch, or, as I shall henceforth call 


it valley, is a Bowlee, or well, with arcades, &c. 

’ (io)_That in this eastern branch of the walls, not in a 

single instance is the wall carried down to the level of the 

valley or ditch. . „ . .. 

(H)_That the general height of the remains of waff 

in this latter portion is much lower than in the former 
portion, or even than in the direct line of wall, dismantled 
thoiHi’it is from the bifurcation near Sohan gate to Adham 
Khan’s Tomb; this difference is so great that it can be 
distinctly seen from the top of the Kutb Minar. A view 
from the top of the Minar will show the lines of walls of 
what I call the Lftlkot distinctly as a high mound encircling 
the space within and towering over the ground outside : it will 
also show the eastern branch of walls which run east from 
the bifurcation, but not so distinctly, and not as a continuous 
line of mound encircling the space within. 

(12)_That no portion of the wall of the eastern branch 

is standing intact: the direct line of wall from Adham 
Khan’s Tomb to the bifurcation near Sohan gate is also m 
ruins, so much so that hardly the lowest course of stone is 
left in situ ; but I shall subsequently show that this is due, 
not to time, but to the order of Alaudd.n Klulji: yet, 
although barely the lowest course is left m places, the 
general level of this direct line of wall (the partition wall, as 
General Cunningham calls it) is higher than the level of the 
walls of the eastern branch. 


# See PUte I. 
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■).—Prom some excavations made in this eastern branch 
; he walls, it appears that the wall is founded on the slope 
of the high ground: the excavation showed first a layer of 
dehi’is, then plain earth unmixed with ddbris; whence it 
appears that the foundations for these walls were dug on the 
slope to a considerable depth, but not to the level of the 
adjacent valley.*, 

(14) .—The. excavations further show that the eastern 
branch walls are built on foundations partly of brick and 
partly of stone, the bricks being large thin bricks.* 

(15) .—It also appears that the wall, at least such portion 
of it as exists, was not built in steps : the foundations aro 
perfectly plumb, but too little of the superstructure exists to 
show what it was like, though enough remains to show it 
did not rise in steps.* 

(16) -—The foundations, where of brick, appear to havo 
been hollow, the upper solid wall having been built on narrow 
parallel lines of brick walls for foundations : these narrow 
parallel brick walls do not, however, run parallel to the crest 
of the mound, or to the direction of the face of the fort wall, 
but in directions slightly different, and having proceeded for 
some distance in this diverging direction bend suddenly at 
right angles. I am of opinion that these, brick walls repre¬ 
sent the foundation walls of dwelling houses which occupied 
the site before Alauddin Khilji gave the order to enlarge the 


fort ; and that when the fort walls came to be built, the 
masons simply availed themselves of these old foundations 
as far as they could.* 

(17) . Such portions of the superstructure of this eastern 
branch as exist, and have been exposed to view in the excava¬ 
tions, show that the wall was faced with dressed stone in places, 
and rubble stone in others, in a way quite foreign to the uni¬ 
form system invariably adoptedingenuineHindu construction.* 

(18) .— The projecting rubble stone at the top of the founda¬ 
tions of this eastern branch of walls, and below the super¬ 
structure, is a very curious feature, forming, as it were, a 
rubtde stone rough cornice at the bottom of the wall, /. <?., 
of the superstructure of the wall.* 

(19) .—The excavation disclosed a stone marked with the 
figure 8 ; as such stones are plentiful among the ruins about 
the Kutb Masjid, it appears reasonable to suppose that it 


ong 


lally came from there. 


* See Pluto II, 
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^ 0 %_i n this eastern branch of the -walls is a gap of 


nearly 500 yards. I have not been able to find the remains 
of'ancient walls, if any ever existed, in this gap, nor have 
others who have surveyed the place, of whom one is General 
Cunningham himself; if indeed any remains existed, he 
would have found them out; and the fact of his not finding 
anv is a strong presumptive evidence that none existed. Ul 
the portion of this branch wall near Adham Khan’s Tomb, 
little remains; the wall is built, as elsewhere, on the high 
ground, and is defended by a valley, which here is of great 
but irregular width; a small pool or tank exists in the 

/2i)._Almost facing the south gate of outer Kutb colon¬ 

nade (which I shall subsequently show to be a Hindu frag¬ 
ment), there exists at the slope leading up from the valley 
to the high ground a sort of rough steps, very wide, forme* 
on a projecting rocky spur of the high ground, but correspond- 
in" to these steps or approach is no gap for a doorway or 
entrance in the branch walls: it will afterwards be seen 
tint exccnt the south gate, no other gate existed in tne 
Hindu period in the outer inclosure of the Thakurdwhra, 
or the Kutb Masjid as it is now called ; the road therefore 
that <p a ve admission to the Thakurdwfira in the Hindu 
period must have come from the south, t. *., from the 
direction of these steps, and I think there is every probability 
in supposing these steps to have been formed for the purpose 
of giving easy and direct access to the Thakurdwara and 
to its only outer gate: in the Hindu period this road would 
have been an important one, hut when the Muhammadans 
took the place, the principal entrance was made to the east, 
and there was no longer any necessity for these steps; hence 
when Aiauddin Kbilji’s extension to the fort was being built, 
there was no necessity for an entrance in the walls atthesc 
steps, and opposite the south outer gate of the Kutb Hasjid, 

which then was quite a secondary gate. And aceordinglj wo 
sec no remains of a gateway in the walls of the foil 

tll ?22)*—Lastly, as the result of the difference of con- 
stnion holUc.. the "alls of the true Mlkot, ru-coriing 
t „ mv showing, awl the eastern brand, walls, the slops 
assumed by equally ruined portions of each are uot quite 
alike • there is a difference in the slopes, w hich can easily 


Plate 1. 
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oticcd, but cannot be easily described : this difference 
of slopes, indeed, first suggested to me doubts of the two 
walls being of the same period; in fact I doubted if the 
eastern branch Avails were the walls of a fort at all. My 
doubts have now turned out well founded. 

The points of difference, as detailed above, between the 
Avails of the real IAlkot (from Adliam Khan’s Tomb to the 
Sohan gate) apd the eastern branch Avails (or Alauddin’s 
extension, as I shall now call it) are so marked that it is 
impossible to ascribe it to any amount of repairs or altera¬ 
tions short of the actual uprooting of the Hindu walls 
from their very foundations a’nd building others on the samo 
spot. As this is a proceeding too absurd to ascribe to even 
the most self-willed of the Muhammadan emperors, there re¬ 
mains only the other alternative of admitting them as 
structures of widely different eras, while the direct line of 
wall from Sohan gate to Adham Khan’s Tomb, Avhich General 
Cunningham calls the dividing wall, so naturally shows 
itself as the original continuation of the fort wall from the 
Soliau gate, being the same in direction, similar in the stone, 
and in the cementing material, binding its component stones, 
and more nearly approaching it in size than the other, that 
I consider as proved, so far as proof can be demanded of 
such ancient structures in then’ present condition, that 
it is not a dividing wall, but the real rampart of the origi¬ 
nal fort of Anang-pfil. 

On a comparison of the sizes of the various citadels of 
Delhi, Indraprastha, Firftz Shah’s Kotela, Siri, Tughlakabad, 
and Shahjahanabad with the fort of Lhlkot as hitherto assum¬ 
ed, it will be seen that it is larger than any of the others, a 
supposition precluded by its known inferiority to Indrapras¬ 
tha. If, however, the Lfilkot, as defined by me, be compared 
Avith the others, it will be found somewhat smaller than 
Indraprastha, and pretty much of the size of the others.* 


* Note by General A. Cunningham. —Mr. Bcglur has argued very ingeniously iu favour 
of his opinion of the small size of the original Ldlkot of Anaug-pfil, which lu* restricts to 
the western half of the strong natural position which I have assigned to Lfilkot. I look 
upon the site with the eye of an Engineer, and I caunot conceive that any sane person 
would neglect to occupy the whole of the high ground, which forms a strong natural for- 
protected all round either by a deep vallinsorty or by a steep slope. To have occupied 
only one-half of this strong site would have been ei]uivalent to an abandonment o! all the 
advantages of the position; besides leaving ample cover to a besieger in the low ground 
outside the unoccupied portion. I consider ita fatal objection to Mr. Boglar s view that the 
Auung Tul, which was excavated in the solid rock by Anang-pfil, the builder ot Lfilkot, 
,s 0«&wfothe lino of wall which he assigns to Lfilkot. In case of siege, the garrison would 
therefore have been out off from their chief, and only certain, suppL ol water. 
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The following is a table showing the proportion of lime 
in mortars taken from different localities, as ascertained by 
analysis:— 

No. I. 

Taken from the remains of the wall running direct from Adham 
Khan's Tomb to Sohan gate.—Contains in 100 grs.— 

Unvitrified earth ... ... 99 grs. 

Soluble matter and salts ... ... 1 gr. 

No. II. 

From lower courses of the walls of Sohan gate, which do not appear 
to have undergone alteration or repair from Muhammadans.—Contains 
in 100 grs.— 

Unvitrified earth ... ... ... 97 grs. 

Soluble matter and lime • ... ... 3 „ 


No. III. 

From the upper walls of fort, which have undergone repair from the 
Muhammadans.—Contains in 100 grs.— 

Vitrified earth ... '... ... 79 grs. 

Lime ... ... ... 21 „ 


No. IV. 

From portion of east branch walls near E, where the excavations have 
been made.—Contains in 100 grs.— 

Vitrified earth ... ... ... 70 grs. 

Lime ... ... ... 30 „ 


No. V. 

From portion of the east branch walls at F, where excavations have 
been made.—Contains in 100 grs.— 

Vitrified earth ... ... ... 74 grs. 

Lime ... ... ... 2G ,, 

No. VI. 


From ruins of houses on other side of valley opposite F.— Confcaius 
in 100 grs.— 

Vitrified earth ... ... .. 78 grs. 

Lime ... 22 


• \ 
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aeral Cunning-barn allows the city of Dilli to have 
existed before the building of the fort of Anang-pfil, Natur- 
ally 7 when Anang-p&l prepared to build a fort there, he 
would not think of enclosing the whole city, which must 
have been very extensive, as is evidenced by the enormous 
extent of the outer fort of Ray Pithora, which was built ex¬ 
pressly to protect the city. Anang-pal, in building the fort, 
would build it outside the city, as is usual, and as the iron 
pillar must have stood within the city, his fort or IAlkot 
(literally the red citadel) could: not have inclosed it. 

In a military point of view, a fort occupying only part 
of a piece of high ground is doubtless, as General Cunning¬ 
ham tells me, weaker than one which includes the entire of 
the high ground,. but as the name of the fort implies, 
it was only a citadel, and must necessarily have been 
small-. • 

Rut, apart from this, I contend that because with modern 
knowledge and experience we have learnt that a fort ought 
to occupy the whole of a piece of high ground of moder¬ 
ate dimensions, it by no means follows that the ancient 
Hindu military engineers knew the rule; we have no means 
of judging accurately of the skill possessed by the ancient 
Hindus in fort-building, but as an instance of how gross¬ 
ly they blundered, I may point to the fort of Gwalior, 
winch, almost impregnable by nature, was weakened by 
being so built as to exclude beyond the walls the wells on 
* 01l £ sie § es ^ 1C garrison must depend for water, 
litittmsh, profiting by, experience, secured these wells when 
the fort fell, by a wall which for massive strength is un¬ 
rivalled ; and this is not the only instance where palpable 
blunders have been committed by Hindu military on 
gmeers. It is even possible that the builders of the citadel 
may have trusted to the difficulty of approaching the walls 
on the city side as a compensation for the weakness in not 
including the whole of the high ground, for history has 
always shown that it is no easy matter for an enemy to force 
a way through a hostile city. 

It is possible that a line of walls different either to 
the direct line of walls or to Alauddin’s walls, the eastern 
branch walls, may have existed in the Hindu period, run¬ 
ning outside of and inclosing the direct line of wall. But 
if such were the case, not the slightest remains of it 
elist. 
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From tlie evidence of facta alone, it is impossible to prove 
that a third line of walls, as just stated, did not exist, for, 
however improbable it be to suppose that all traces have been 
so effectually destroyed as to leave no remains whatever or 
traces, it is perfectly possible. It in fact amounts to au 
attempt to prove a negation, which is impossible. But I 
will now show from history that the accounts of the an¬ 
cient historians, wherever they bear on the topography of 
old Delhi, confirm in an unconscious but unavoidable way 
what I have stated regarding old Delhi and Alauddin’s 
walls. Their accounts arc in fact unintelligible and absurd, 
if we do not adopt the positions I have attempted to. prove 
from the evidence of facts. 

For convenience, I will first give all the quotations and 
references on the subject that I shall use subsequently:— 

(I),—Briggs’ Ferislita, I, p. 281. 

In the reign of Kai Kobad, Ferishta writes:— 

“ This gave rise to two factions, who encamped on opposite 
“ sides of the city,—the Muglials espoused the cause of tlio 
“ young king, and Khiljis that of Jalhluddin Firuz. 

“ The latter marched with his party to Bahfltdurpur, a 
“ measure forced upon him by the opposite party, headed by 
“ Malik Atmir Kachan and Malik Atmir Surkha, who, 
“ jealous of the power of the Khiljis, had issued a proclama- 
“ tion proscribing by name all the principal Khiljian officers. 

“ Jalaluddin Firuz, the first on the list, naturally placed 
" himself in a posture of defence. Malik Atmir Kachan 
“ had been deputed by the Mughal party to invite JalMud- 
“ din Firuz to a conference with the sick king, when a 
“ plot was formed for his assassination, but having obtained 
secret information of the measure, he slew the person who 
6< came to invite him with his own hand at the door of his 
“ tent. The sons of Jalfiluddin Firuz, renowned for their 
“ courage, immediately put themselves at the head of oOO 
“ chosen horse, and making an assault on the camp of the 
“ Mughals cut their way to the royal tents, pitched in the 
“ centre of the army, and seizing the infant king, carried 
“ him off, together with the sons of Malik Fakruddiu Kot- 
“ wal, in spite of opposition. 

“ Malik Atmir Surkha pursued them m their flight, 
“ but lost his life in the attempt, with many other Mughal 
“ chiefs of distinction. When this exploit became known in 
“ the city, the mob flew to arms. They marched out in 
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_fsands, and encamping at the Budaon gate, prepared 

“ to go against Malik Jalaluddin Firuz and rescue the infant 
“ king, for they greatly dreaded the power of the Khiljis. ” 

(2) .—Briggs’ Ferishta, I, p. 299. 

“ The king ” ( Jalhluddin Firuz) “ caused both Sidi Mul- 
“ lali and Kazi Jalaluddin Kaslxhni to he apprehended, 
“ and brought before him for examination; they persisted in 
“ their innocence, and as no other witness appeared against 
“ them, the accusation was rendered doubtful. The king 
“ therefore caused a lire to be prepared at Bahadurpur, in 
“ order that they might be submitted to the fiery ordeal, to 
“ purge themselves of their guilt, and having left the city 
“ to see the ceremony, he ordered a circle to be railed off 
“ round the pile. ” 

(3) .—Briggs’ Ferishta, I, pp. 329, 330. 

“ The army of Kutlugh Khan consisted of 200,000 horse, 
“ who promised themselves the conquest of Hindustan. ”— 
“ Then crossing the river ho proceeded to Delhi, where 
“ he encamped on the banks of the Jumna without oppo- 
“ sition. ”—“ Alauddin Khilji on this pressing occasion 
“ called a council of his nobles, and, in spite of remonstrances, 
“ be resolved to attack the enemy. He left the city and 
“ marched out of the Budaon gate with 30,000 horse and 270 
“ elephants; he drew up in order of battle on the plains beyond 
“ the suburbs, where the enemy formed to receive him. ” 

(1).—Briggs’ Ferishta, I, p. 341. 

IV hen the king Alauddin was engaged in the siege of 
Itantambhor, Haji Mania fox*med a conspiracy in Delhi, 
regarding which Ferishta 1 writes:—“ The mob now increasijig, 
“ Haji Mania scut parties to secure the city gates, and dc- 
“ spatched a messenger to Alauddin Ayaz, the kotwal of the 
• new city” (Siri) “ to come and examine the king’s order. 
“ This magistrate, however, having heard of the disturbances, 
“ paid no regard to the message, but shut his own gates.” 

“ Malik Hamid, the king’s foster-brother, having raised a 
“ party within the city, seized the Budaon gate on the 7th 
“ day of the usurpation, and took the field, where he was 
“ joined by a party of troops who happened to be marching to 
“ Delhi from Amroha to be mustered with these troops. 
“ Malik Hamid re-entered the city at the Ghazni gate 
“ hy surprise, but being opposed at the second gate, called 
“ Blind, by Haji Maula and his associates, a sharp conflict 
“ensued Malik Hamid being dismounted, ran up to Haji 
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ula, who was leading on his party with great bravery, 

“ and dragging him from his horse, threw him down in the 
“ street and slew him, having himself in the meantime 
“ received several wounds. The faction, dispirited by the 
“ death of their chief, gave ground and dispersed throughout 
“ the city. Malik Hamid then, proceeding to the Ruby palace, 
“ deposed and slew Shah Nunni Alai.” 

(5) .—Briggs’ Ferishta, I, p. 355. 

After the retreat of Turghai Khan and his Mughals, who 
had, after the retreat of the first army under Kutlugli Khan, 
invaded and come opposite to Delhi for the second time in 
Alauddin’s reign, Ferishta writes:—** Alauddin relieved from 
“ the perils of the invasion, caused a palace to be built on 
“ the spot where he had intrenched himself, and directed 
“ the citadel of old Delhi to be pulled down and built anew.” 

(6) .—Writing of Alauddin’s reign at its conclusion, 
Ferishta says (Briggs, I, 376):— 

“ Order and justice prevailed in the most distant provinces, 
“ and magnificence raised her head in the land; palaces, 
“ mosques, and universities, baths, mausoba, forts, and all 
“ kinds, of public and private buildings seemed to rise as if 
“ by magic.” 

(7) .—Briggs’ Ferishta, I, p. 472. 

In the reign of Nasiruddin (A. H. 792), Ferishta writes:— 
“ The prince Peer Muhammad made a rapid movement to 
“ the left, and passing the enemy’s line, pushed forward to 
“ the capital. He there engaged the troops who guarded 
“ the walls, and having set fire to the Budaon gate, forced 
“ his way into the city. When he had entered the palace, 
“ he was joyfully received by the citizens, who flocked to 
“ pay him their respects. Abu Bakr closely pursued him, 
“ and arrived at Delhi on the same day, when, forcing the 
“ guards which had been placed at the gates, he attacked 
“ the palace, expelled his rival, and recovered the town.” 

(8) .—Elliott’s History of India, Vol II, p. 336, Minhtiju- 
Siraj,— 

“ On the day appointed, on Friday the 6th of the month 
“ of Rajab, A. H. 634 (March 1237), the whole body of 
“ heretics and Karmatians, to the number of about 1,000 
“ men, armed with swords, shields, and arrows, and other 
“ weapons, came in two parties to the Jama Masjid of 
“Delhi. One division came from the northern side, and 
“ passed by the fort of Nur to the gate of the Masjid.” 
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.—Elliott, Vol. II, p. 342. Minliaj Siraj. 

On Friday, the 7th, Zi-ul Kadda, the followers of Kliwaja 
“ Malizah, distributed 3,000 chitals among a lot of foolish 
“ men, and incited inimical feelings among some even of 
“ this author’s kindred. (God forgive them !) They made 
“a riot in the Jami Masjid after prayers, and drew' their 
“ swords upon him., By God’s mercy, the author had a knife 
“ and a staff, which he seized, and with the help of some 
“ armed slaves, whom he had with him, he made his way 
“ through the crowd.” 

“ The Generals and Turks took the fort, and nest day, 
“ on Saturday, the 8th, Zi-ul Kadda, 639 A. H. (May 1242), 
“ they obtained possession of the whole city, and the Sultan 
“ was made prisoner.” 

These events happened in the reign of Sultan Moizuddeen 
Bahrain Shah, in whose reign his army revolted, and, as 
Sir H. Elliott says in p. 341, reached Delhi on the 19th 
Shaban, A. H. 639, and besieged it, and at last took it as 
detailed above. 


(10).—Delhi Archaeological Society’s Journal: extract from 
the Zqfarnamah :— 

“On the 7th, Rabi ul Sani, Timur advanced.” (Eerislita 
has 7th, Jami-ul-Awal.) 

The proceedings of Timur were:—He crossed into the 
Doab at P&nipat, and on 27th llabi ul Awal, H. 801, arrived 
opposite Delhi, and stormed Jchanumah (erected by Eiruz 
^ nah, where now stands Hindu Rao’s house). The division 
sent did it, and returned on 29th, then immediately Timur 
invested Boni, a fortified village (four or five miles from 
present Delhi, between the Jumna and the Hindan) and 
captured it after three hours. 

On 1st llabi ul Akhir, Timur inspected the fords of the 
Jumna, and crossed over to Jchanumah with a small escort 
which was attacked by Mallu Khan, but which attack was 
repulsed with loss. 

On 3rd Rabi ul Sani (i.e., Rabi ul Akhir) Timur’s army en¬ 
camped on the banks of the Jumna. One hundred thousand 
Hindus (Timur’s prisoners) are said to have been there 
butchered. 


On Sunday, the 5th, the entire army crossed and encamped 
in K&dsea Bagh, and on the 7th moved to attack Mahmud. 

“ From amongst the right wing” (of Timur) “ Prince Pir 
“ Muhammad took his troop and attacked the enemy, and 
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“the brave men of tlie right wing in a body made an 
« attack on the left wing of the enemy, which appeared to 
“ stand firm through the support of Togai Khan, and 
ce having rendered it helpless, they pushed it hack beyond 

“ Hauz KMs. , 

<< Amir Jahan Shah with reserve ol the left wing out- 

« m arehed the enemy and went as far as the gates. Sultan 
“ Mahmud and Mallu Khan having fled, each by himself, 

“ retreated into the city and shut the gates. 

« Sahib Kiran, about the time of second prayers, rode to the 
“sates of Delhi, and inspected it with a careful eye; then 
“be turned the reins of bis horse, and alighted on the hanks 
“ of Hauz KMs; the Hauz Kbits is a tank built by Keroz 
<< ghah. 

“ Upon that very night, when half of it had passed away, 

“ Sultan Mahmud from the Hauz llanee gate, and Mallu 
“ Khan from the Burkali gate, which two gates arc on the 
“south side of the walls, went out, fled, and wandered m 
“ the iungles. That very night Sahib Kiran (Timur) “ gave 
“strict orders to Amir Allahdad and the other Amirs 
“ of the arinv that they should strictly guard the gates oi 
“the city, and particularly that gate whence the people 

(< fled. • 

“ On the 8th, Wednesday, Sahib Kiran ordered the gate of 

“the plain to be opened, and lie came and sat in the 
“ Id^ali • this gate of the city is situated in front of Hauz 
“ KMs ^having ordered His tent to be pitched there, he held 

“ a public durbar. ... ..... 

“ Here was represented to him the requests of the nobility 
“of Delhi, and lie bestowed protection on the inhabitants of 
“ Delhi, and, according to custom, he placed the drum on the 

“ gate of the city. „ , 

“On the 10th, the accountants of the kutcherry,. accoul- 
«ing to the royal order, came into the city and inquired 
“ into the different items of Government property, and the 
“ revenue officers were engaged in collecting the revenue. 
“ Next morning Timur’s officers suggested a banquet and 
“ festivities after their toil, and the king agreed, and so a 

“ grand feast was held. ...... „ , 

“ On the 16tb, Thursday, one of the divisions of the army 
“ collected at the Delhi gate, and began to attack the people 
“and impede the proceedings of the inhabitants. The 
« order W hi c h the world obeys was issued, that the nobles 
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^ venerable men should stay the army, but as it was the 
will ot God to ruin this city and punish the inhabitants 
thereof, the means of bringing this about had also been 
ordered ; some of the means are the following: Chilpan 
Malik Aga and some ladies of the court went into the city 
to see Hazar Seitun, which Malik Jonah had made; more¬ 
over, the nobles of Sahib Kiran’s court and the secretaries, 
such as Julal-ul-islam and the other accountants, were sit¬ 
ting at the gate, and taking an account of the royal pro¬ 
perty. For the protection of all these an army had been 
despatched into the city; moreover, several thousand horse¬ 
men, who had obtained orders -for corn and sugar, entered 
the town. Finally, certain nobles had received orders to 
take a large force and seize all the Guebers that were not 
inhabitants of Delhi, but had come in from the country 
mound, for the sake of protection. When a great body of 
soldiers were thus drawn together, then the Guebers of the 
threenities of Delhi—Siri, Jahanpanna, and old Delhi— 
rose in rebeUion and began to fight; also a great many of 
the infidels set fire to their own household property, and 
burned themselves, with their wives and children. 
At this crisis the nobles ordered the gates to be shut, that 
t he army now outside might not enter, nor any great 
amount of harm be done^ but on this night aboutT 15,000 
troops were in the fort. On the 17th, the next day, 
many of the mohullas of Jahanpanna were publicly 
plundered; the same continued on the 18th, Saturday. 
Un bunday they turned their attention to old Delhi, 
whither many of the Hindu infidels had fled; these being 
collected m the Jama Masjid were prepared for battle 
and slaughter. Amirsliah Malik and Ali Sultan Tuachee 
having taken with them 500 tried warriors went towards it 
and with the stroke of the infidel-slaughtering sword sent 
then, all to hell; thus on the day above-mentioned ,11 
old Delhi was plundered.” 

“ The form and position of the three cities were as fol¬ 
low; Siri was circular, and surrounded on all sides by a 
w a j| 5 a similar wall surrounded old Delhi, and from that 
w f . 'i _°l Siri which looks to the north-east to that wall 
ot old Delhi which looks south-west there are built walls 
on noth sides, and the space between them is called Jalian- 
panah, and this town is larger than Delhi. From Siri 
iree gates open into Jahanpanah and four into the country. 
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Jahanpanali lias 13 gates, 6 to the north-west and 7 
“ towards the south-east, and by Delhi we mean these 3 cities, 
“ and 30 gates open outwards,” 

(11). —Delhi Archaeological Society’s Journal: Tozulc Ti- 


tnuri :— 

“ Siri was a circular town, very magnificent, with pukka 
“ fortifications of bricks and stone, very strong. Old Delhi 
“ was very strong, much resembling Siri, but larger. The 
“ distance between the two forts of Delhi and Siri is very 
« great, and on both sides strong walls of stone and mortar 
“ are built, and this is called Jalianpanah, and the space 
“ between these walls is inhabited. In these three cities are 
“ 30 gates—in Jahanpanali 13, 7 to the south-east and 6 to 
“the north-west; in Siri arc 7 gates, 4 of which open outwards 
“ towards the country and 3 into Jahanpanali; in old Delhi 
« are 7 gates, of which some open into the country and some 
“ into Jahanpanali.” 

Prom quotation No. 3 it appears that when Kutlugh 
Khan invaded India in Alauddin Khilji’s reign, Siri had 
not been built, as there is no mention of, or allusion to, it 


anywhere. 

From quotation No. 4 it appears that when, after Kutlugh 
Khan’s retreat, Alauddin was engaged in the siege of 
Rantambhor, Siri was in existence; bad in fact been newly 
built, as it is called the new city. 

Further, it appears that when the king’s foster-brother 
attempted to put down tho conspiracy in Delhi, and had 
surprised the Ghazni gate (which General Cunningham 
identifies with the Ranjit gate, and in which identification I 
concur), he could not gain admission to the palace, which we 
know was close to the Masjid Kutb-ul-Islam, without passing 
through another gate called the Bhind gate. It is evident 
that at that time two walls intervened between the palace and 
the outside of Ghazni gate. The palace was in the vicinity 
of the palace of Kusbak Sabz, or the green palace, which 
itself was at the back of the Kutb Masjid, for at the back 
wall of the Masjid, recent excavations have yielded several 
basket-loads of green enamelled tiles with Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions and ornaments, and disclosed the corner and portions 
of floor of a large, pukka, well plastered Muhammadan struc¬ 
ture; we are therefore justified in identifying (an identifica¬ 
tion due to General Cunningham) the Kushak Sabz with 
this structure. 
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he direct wall from Solian gate to Adliam Klian’s Tomn, 

-I call the wall or rampart of the original Lalkot, there 

exists to this day traces of a gateway about its middle third, 
opposite Jog Maya; this gate then, it is evident, was the Blind 
gate, and clearly Malik Hamid entering by the Ghazni gate 
could not possibly get to the palace without forcing thfe gate 
also. It is evident also that the ramparts in which this 
gate formed an entrance, extending from Adliam Khan’s 
Tomb to Solian gate, of which traces still exist, must then 
have stood entire, for had they not been in existence then, 
the proceeding of Malik Hamid in forcing the gate, instead 
of quietly marching in through the gaps in the rampart, 
is perfectly unintelligible.* 

This quotation, therefore, shows clearly that at the time 
when, alter Kutlugk Khan’s retreat, Alauddin was engaged 
in the siege of ftuntamblior, the fort of Siri had "been 
newly finished, and that the direct wall from Solian gate 
to Adliam Khan’s Tomb, with its one gate, which wo will 
now call the Bliind gate (and I have so marked it in plan). 


was standing entire 


We now turn to Elliott’s History, quotation No. 8. It ap- 
pears from this that in A. H. 634, i. e., long before Alauddin 
Khilji’s reign, the Jama Masjid stood outside the fort of Nur, 
which had to be passed by in entering it from the north. 
I lie plan will show at a glance that this could only hold true 
if the fort which is called Nur, which clearly is a name for 
lie fort which we call Lalkot of Anang-pul, was bounded 
on the east side by the direct line of wall from Sokan gate 
to Adliam Khan’s Tomb, leaving the Kutb Masjid outside.* 
Let us now examine quotation No. 9. 

When the rebels besieged Delhi in Moizudin Bahram 
Shahs reign, it appears that on the 7th Zi-ul-kadda, the 
followers of the rebel Khwaja Mahzab took the fort or 
citadel, and that on the same day they distributed 3,000 
chitals among the people of the city, who were thus induced 
to create a disturbance in the city and in the Jilin a Masjid. 

If then the Jama Masjid* had not stood outside of the cita¬ 
del, which was then in the rebels’ possession, what was the 
necessity of the rebel General distributing money to create a 
< hsturbance there P Clearly, if the Jama Masjid stood within the 
citadel, ns must necessarily happen if we assume the eastern 
branch line of walls from Adharn Khan’s Tomb to bo the 


# See Plate I. 
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rampart of Anang-paTs Lalkot, the proceeding of the rebel Ge¬ 
neral in distributing money to create a disturbance in what 
was already in his possession becomes the height of absurdity. 

But the meaning is clear: the rebels took the citadel 
on the 7th, and distributed money in the city, where stood 
the Jama Masjid (out of the citadel), to gain over partisans 
in the city, which also was inclosed by a fortification called 
the outer Kilah of Ray Pithora. 

And the next day, i. e., 8th, they took possession of the city 
and took the king prisoner. 

If the king’s palace had, with the J&ma Masjid, been 
within the citadel, he would have been taken prisoner on 
the 7th, when the citadel fell, and not on the 8th, when the 
city fell into the rebels’ hands. 

These quotations clearly show that the original fort of 
Lalkot, or Nur, asMinhaj Siraj calls it, did not include within 
its walls the Jama Masjid and the palaces. 

Turn we now to quotation No. 5. After the second inva¬ 
sion of the Muglials under Turgai Khan, Alauddin directed 
the citadel of old Delhi to be pulled down and built anew. 

We have seen that a short time previously, as already 
noticed, the original citadel wall (running direct from 
Adliani Khan’s Tomb to Sohan gate) was standing with 
its Bhind gate. We now see it ordered to be pulled down 
and built anew. The chain is now complete : Alauddin 
had just escaped a fearful danger, and was taking care that in 
future he should be better prepared. There would, however, 
have been no sense in his ordering the walls of the citadel 
to be pulled down and built anew in the self-same position, 
but the order becomes perfectly intelligible if we suppose 
the order to rebuild did not mean that the self-same wall 
was to be pulled down and rebuilt, but that another, 
stronger, or larger, or some way differing from the pulled 
down wall, was to be erected instead. As he had just' 
escaped a peril, it is perfectly natural he should wish to 
enlarge his citadel, so as to include and afford protection to 
the palaces and to the grand Masjid, to which (as I shall 
afterwards show) Alauddin made the first real addition. 
The new citadel, we should therefore expect, would include 
these, and this is precisely what the eastern branch of walls 
does ; but Alauddin was a good General, and may have seen 
that the occupation of only half a piece of high ground by a 
fort was a mistake, and, uocoidingly, enlaiged it so as to 
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it naturally stronger, and at the same time to 
notion to the Masjid and the palaces.* 

That Alauddin’s order in regard to dismantling the old 
citadel, or rather portion of it, was carried out, is evident 
from the totally dismantled state of the wall running from 
Adham Khan’s Tomb to Solian gate : that his order to 
rebuild was also begun to be carried out is also evident from 
the existence of the eastern branch wall, which can be no 
other than the one he intended to construct, for we have no 
mention, either before or after, of any other king rebuilding 
the walls of the citadel, and the disposition, materials, and 
construction of the wall all prove conclusively that it is of a 
period widely distant from Anang-pal’s reign; therefore, 
as the wall is clearly not Hindu, and, as history mentions, 
of no Muhammadan (or Hindu king for that matter) rebuild¬ 
ing the walls of the citadel except Alauddin, this eastern 
branch wall can fairly be attributed to no one else. It now 
remains only to show that this order of his, like most of his 
other orders regarding the construction of public structures, 
was begun on, but never completed. But I am omitting 
quotation No. 6, whence it appears that Alauddin built 
more than one fort. TV e know he built Siri, and the other can 
be none other than the enlargement of the L&lkot of Anang- 
pM, the citadel of old Delhi. 


Turn we now to quotation No. 7. It appears from this 
that in Nasruddin Muhammad’s time, the prince Muham¬ 
mad, to obtain access to the palace, had only to force 
the Budaon gate, and no other. The Budaon gate I will 
presently prove to be one in the outer fort of Ray Pithora: 
and ii Alauddin s extension ol the citadel in closin°* the 
Jdma Masjid and palaces had been completed, prince Mu¬ 
hammad would have had to force, not only the outer 
Budaon gate, but also some gate of the inner citadel • as 
no such occurrence is mentioned, we are justified in con¬ 
cluding that no such obstruction existed. 

It is true Perishta may have omitted to notice the forcing 
of a second gate, if any existed; but, considering the minute¬ 
ness with which he details the occurrences, such a supposi¬ 
tion, though not indeed impossible, is highly improbable.! 


* See Plate I. 

1 \ . .V by Gmoral A. Cu nn i n gham. —I think that the statement of Ferial)tii leaves this 
point quite miHottlefl; for although only ono gate in nionlioncd n* having hoeu ptmuudby 
Muhuunuinl, yet his opponent Abubnkr, on the some «lay, is said to have forced tile 
guards which lmd been placed at the gait’s” before he reached lliq palace* 
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I w iH presently give other more conclusive evidence to 
the same effect, but must first prove that the Budaon gate 
■was a gate in the outer fort of Ray Pithora. 

Prom quotation (1) it is evident that to attach Jalal- 
uddin Firuz, who was encamped at Bahadurpur, the people 
collected themselves at the Budaon gate. 

From quotation (2) it is evident Bahadurpur was within 
a short way of Delhi. 

There is no other Bahadurpur which can answer the 
description except the Bahadurpur near Tughlakabad (which 
last, however, was not then in existence). 

From the first portion of quotation (4) the Budaon gate 
appears to have been a gate of the city. 

Prom quotation (3) it appears further that the Budaon 
gate was the outermost gate facing the Jumna, for Ala- 
uddin marched out of it to meet the Muglials, who were 
encamped near Kilukari on the Jumna. 

Budaon gate is, further, the one gate most frequently 
mentioned in history, and consequently must have been on 
the most important road into Delhi. 

Opposite the gate which I have marked Budaon in my 
sketch is an old bridge* on the rivulet, which forms a natural 
defensive ditch along the walls on that side. 

No remains of bridges exist across this nullah at the 
other gates, or indeed anywhere else at the gates of Kilah Ray 
Pithora. 

Therefore it is reasonable to suppose that the most im¬ 
portant road entered the city over this bridge, and con¬ 
sequently necessarily through the gate which I have marked 
Budaon. 

This gate besides fulfils all the requirements in the other 
quotations; the evidence regarding it is therefore complete. 

1 now turn to the other evidences to show that Ala- 
uddin’s extension of the L&lkot was never completed. 

Let not the evidence to this effect from the tacts detailed 
before, which notices a gap of 500 yards, and in which 
even General Cunningham has failed to discovei tiaccs of a 
fort wall, be forgotten. 

Now we turn to quotation No. 10. From, the last por¬ 
tion of it we find the historian enumerates three cities as 
composing old Delhi, viz., the citadel Siri, the fort of 
Delhi with ten gates, which can be no other than the outer 
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Jwj/ Q; Ray Pitliora, which is, as uoticccl by the liistoiiun^- 
'larger than Siri, and which alone lias ten gates, corresponding 
with the historian’s account (quotation No. 11 says, indeed, 
old Delhi has seven gates, but this is clearly a mistake, for 
he states a total of thirty, of which seven in Siri and thirteen 
in Jahanpanali malcc only twenty, leaving ten for old 
Delhi); and the intervening space of Jahanpanali. 

In these accounts we have no mention of the citadel or 
Lfilkot of old Delhi, and as the account is circumstantial 
and minute, it' is most improbable that both historians for¬ 
got to mention a most important fort, the citadel of old 
Delhi, if it had existed at the time. 

But Ibn Batuta, who visited Delhi shortly after Ala- 
uddin’s reign, during whose visit at least, the citadel, if 
ever finished, ought to have been standing almost new, makes 
no mention of any citadel or Mlkot in old Delhi: he de¬ 
scribes four cities (General Cunningham’s report on Delhi, 
para. 2) in Tughlak’s reign, which General Cunningham 
identifies with Siri, Jahanpanali, outer Kilah Ray Pithora or 
old Delhi, and Tughlakabad, which had been newly built by 
the emperor. 

Let us now turn to quotation 10 again. 

Prom the minute account there given of Timur’s proceed¬ 
ings at Delhi, we see that up to the 16th Timur and his 
troops had not entered the city, although he had sent his 
accountants and officers to collect the revenue and take ac¬ 
count of the royal property. 

On the 16th, however, under various pretexts or orders, 
15,000 men of Timur’s army got into the city, and began 
plundering the mohullas of Jahanpanali: this plunder¬ 
ing continued till the 19th, when they, having apparently 
exhausted Jahanpanali and Siri, turned their'attention to 
old Delhi. The historian distinctly asserts that on the 19th 
(and not before) the troops turned their attention to old 
Delhi, which had hitherto escaped, and where the infidels, 
determined to fight, had collected in the Jama Masjid. If 
then the citadel begun by Alauddin had ever been com¬ 
pleted, the “infidels ” need not have taken up so indefensi¬ 
ble a position as the Jfima Masjid; they bad ample time be¬ 
tween the 16th and 19th to have secured the gates of the 
citadel aiul defended themselves much better in the citadel; 
but, they did nothing of the kind, and for the best of reasons, 
there was no citadel for them to defend. Anang-plU’s original 
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Mlkot had had one of its sides dismantled by Alauddin, so 
that was not defensible clearly, and if Alauddin’s new 
walls which he begun had been completed, their conduct in 
not securing and defending it during the three days the 
soldiers were plundering Jakanpanah and Siri, but collect¬ 
ing instead in the J&ma Masjid, becomes perfectly unintelli¬ 
gible. 

From the above evidences, I think only one conclusion 
regarding the existence of a defensible citadel in old Delhi 
can be drawn, viz., that up to a certain portion of Ala¬ 
uddin’s reign, a small citadel, pretty much of the size of 
other citadels, did exist in old Delhi, bounded on the east 
by a wall running direct from Adham Khan’s L'omb to Sohan 
gate, in which wall existed a gate, called the Bliind gate; 
that after this period no defensible citadel was within the 
fort of Ray Pithora. 

I will close the subject by giving one more evidence to 
show that the walls branching oft from Sohan gate, and 
going round Metcalfe house with a long detour, and back 
with a gap to Adham Khan’s Tomb, are Alauddin Khilji’s. 

Extract from Delhi Archaeological Society’s Journal:— 

“ Alauddin also repaired the Kilah of Pithora, that is, the 
« f or t of old Delhi, after it had sustained severe damage in 
« many places, and the blood and heads of a great many 
“ Mu'dials were sunk in the foundations thereof.” This 
clearly implies that the walls that Alauddin built must 
have been built up from their very foundations. But what is 
most curious is, that in excavating the walls of the eastern 
branch at F, as shown in the plan* and sections, a small plas¬ 
tered ekobootra, much resembling a grave, was found at a 
great depth, at the foundations of the tort walls. 

The Lalkot of Anang-pal, as determined above and shown 
in sketch,! had five gates. Two (one called the Ghazni or 
Ranjit) in the portion which was common to both the citadel 
and the outer fort of Ray Pithora, and three in the portion 
opening into Kilah Ray Pithora, one of these last being a 
postern’ and the two others the Sohan and Bhind gates 
respectively. Alauddin’s extension never having been com¬ 
pleted, naturally has no gates ; Kilah Ray Pithora, as distinct 
from the citadel of Anang-pal, has eight openings outwards 
into the country, and three into the citadel; but taken as 

* Plate II. 
t Plate I. 
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.mg the citadel, it has ten gates open outwards, eight 
own distinct walls and two in the walls common to it 
and to the citadel, corresponding with the historian’s account, 
in whose time, as shown above, the citadel had no existence of 
itself. The subject now closes. 

I now proceed to furnish proofs in support of my other 
assertion, and I shall begin with the Kutb Minar, which 
General ( iinnin^liam in a series of acute arguments pro- 
Muhammadan, but in which I beg respectfully to 
differ from him altogether. 

There is, however, so intimate a connexion between the 
Minar and the Masjid Kutb-ul-Islam, which also I, differing 
from General Cunningham, maintain to he essentially 
Hindu in design, and only partially and superficially altered 
In the Muhammadans for their purposes, that it is impossible 
to treat of the one without the other. I shall therefore in 
the following discussions consider the whole of the Kutb 
Masjid and Minar in its entirety. 

1 lie drawings give plans of Masjid and outline sections of 
portions; they make no pretensions to beauty ; they are 
c 1 awn so e y lor the purpose of showing the interdependence 
and harmony of the various parts : elaborate drawings of 
_u caivcd pillars, and roofs and arches, and sculpture, and 
tne annuity of other ornamental details would demand far too 

hnut u e ’- an i d would serve 110 P^ose that would not be 
aWo^ tai a ed at ; f eatly less cost h y photography; that art 
ami^landntl eqUate y represent the beautiful ornamentation 

In the course of excavations undertaken by orders of the 
° f ^..^biBologioal Survey, the positions 
found— 14 shown m the accompanying drawings;* it was 

. ( 1 )-~ That tbe floor of the Masjid (not courtvard^ com 
sisted of two layers of well-dressed stone close set* 9 and 10 
inches thick respectively, resting on a basis of rubble stone 
of enormous dimensions and indefinite depth, the excavation 
having been carried down over 14 feet without coming to the 
bottom of the layers of rubble stone. These two layers 
of dressed stone extend throughout the entire area of Masjid, 
courtyard, and cloisters of inner inclosure. 

In the courtyard, however, these layers are overlaid 


>y another layer of stones of irregular shapes and sizes, and 


* Plates III, IV, & VI. 
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“evidently belonging to various portions of some ruined struc¬ 
ture • the consequence of this is, that the level of the courtyard 
s higher than the level of the floor of Masjid and cloisters. 

The iron lat or pillar was found resting on the second 
layer of dressed stones composing tlie floor; its total height 
from the top of the capital to the bottom of its base is 23 feet 
8 inches. The base of the pillar is an irregular knob m shape, 
resting on several little pieces like bits of bar-iron, let into the 
stone underneath, and secured with lead. The plan and 

section will explain this clearly.* 

The floor of the Masjid and surroundings within tlie 
inner inclosure is, however, not quite horizontal; there is a 

,_n • 1____ 1 AA 1 nni'vi t I 


regular faU of 74 or 8 inches per 100 feet from the western 


regular ian 01 < » u * 1 p i 

extremity, which is the highest portion of the inner inclosure, 
to the east end, which is the lowest, the total fall being 

17 inches from end to end. , „ , 

The excavations outside and at the foot of the centre 
of west wall disclosed the remains of a structure of rubble- 
dressed stone plaster and green enamelled tiles: the cna- 
moiled tiles were found lying in heaps, and several basket- 
loads have been found in this portion of the trenches.* 

The structure above-mentioned has been identified by 
General Cunningham with the Kushak Sabz, or green palace, 
mentioned in early Muhammadan history.? 

The sections show the benches and sloping platform which 
in a measure connected this with the Masjid.§ 

On continuing the trenches along the foot of the walls both 
wavs it was found that this bench was not continuous, 
having been broken in several places : where these breaks 
occurred, the real face of the west wall of the Masjid 
appeared ornamented with a peculiar double cornice. 

The benches apparently served no other purpose but tlie 
one of effectually hiding the double cornice which General 
Cunningham pronounces original Hindu, and in which opi- 

Near the north-western corner of the outer face of the 
inner enclosure was found a gap in the face of the wall 


» Plate V. 

+ Piute UJ; . c H - n i„qh<m.— This identification was suggested by roe before I 

X Umve novv m then.,- .I n. they arc nnmhMtnbly blue, 

,‘uhou™, seine here a greenish tinge, they offer no indication as to the position of the green 
palacf. 

§ l»]nte I IT. 
j| Pinto III. 
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ilic double cornice, and extending down to tbc foun 
is : this gap or hollow leads into a small hole in the 
thickness of the wall which appears to have once been dug 
into, then closed by brick and rubble set in mud and mortar, 
and subsequently again dug into slightly. 

I have not attempted to dig into and trace it further 
without orders from the Director General, but think it possible 
it may lead to subterranean chambers. 

The double cornico interrupted frequently by the bench 
where it happens to be entii’e was traced on both sides 
along the outer face of the west wall of the Kutb Masjid 
and of Iltitmisli’s extension right up to the north and south 
extremities on the west side of the extension. The wall, 
and with it the comice, then turned round the corner 
and proceeded along the outer face of the walls on the north 
and south of Iltitmish’s extension. Gradually, however, as 
the present ground level on the south side fell, the double 
cornice Was found nearej? and nearer the sui’face, and finally 
emerged and was seen to be continuous with the curious 
double cornice that exists on the outer face of the outer 
south wall of Iltitmish’s extension. Outlie north side, how¬ 
ever, the cornice was found at long intervals, showing that 
the north outer wall of the extension had once been dis¬ 
mantled; no portion of this north wall now exists above 
ground, and the tracing of it under ground was attended 
with some difficulty. The cornice, however, was 
found definitely to turn round a corner and proceed, 
with extensive breaks, along the outside of a wall which 
must once have existed at the back of the detached group 
of pillars still standing at the east end, outside the east 
gateway of the Kutb Masjid. Fortunately, enough of the 
corner remained under ground to show that neither the north 
oliter wall of Iltitmish s extension nor its east outer wall, 
just discovered, extended beyond the corner at which they met. 

On the outer face of the south outer wall, as already noticed, 
the double cornice* now appears above ground, and inns right 
through, interrupted by the outer south gate of theinelosure, 
and by the Alai Darwfiza right through to the end of Alauddin’s 
great extension eastward, and turns round the south-east 
corner of his extension: the workmanship, however, of the 
portion that runs along Alauddin’s extension differs to a 
perfectly and easily noticeable degree from the workmanship 
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of the other portions. At varying depths below the double 
cornice (which itself is level, or meant to be so, though 
now slightly distorted in places) from a few inches to 
several feet is to be found the offset projecting from 1| to 
2 feet beyond the face of the dressed stone wall, composed 
of rubble stohe and marking the top of the foundations; it 
is clear that the ground level originally when these walls 
were built differed very materially from what it is now, and 
the varying level of the foundations at the different parts 
represents correctly the varying ground level at the time 
the structure was erected. 

Excavation at the east and south inner gates disclosed, the 
former, that the present east steps continue down .below 
their present ground level till terminated by a large plat¬ 
form (of which the limits were not ascertained, owing to 
its going under the existing road) of double layer of dressed 
stone, close set without mortar like the floor of the inner 
Masjid; the latter, i. <?., excavation at the inner south gate, 
disclosed the bases of pillars resting on a platform at the 
same level as the platform above mentioned at the bottom of 
steps of cast gateway. No excavation was made down the 
centre of the inner south gateway, but such a one would be 
desirable. 

Excavations at the inner north gate disclosed only addi¬ 
tions and alterations by the Muhammadans. At this gate 
there appears to have been made the greatest amount of 
alterations by the Muhammadans. 

Two images in black slate, of Lakshmi, were found in the 
trenches, also some old earthen lamps, &c., &c. 

Opposite Iltitmish’s tomb the excavations disclosed a 
narrow opening closed by large slabs, running horizontally 
towards the tomb. As the tracing of it involved the de¬ 
struction of the platform outside the building which incloses 
his tomb, it was left undisturbed. 

Continuing the trench along the west face of the west 
wall beyond the point where the cornice turned round the 
corner, the excavations disclosed walls exactly in continua¬ 
tion of the west wall of Kutb’s and Iltitmish’s Masjids, 
faced also with dressed stone, but without the double cor¬ 
nice, or trenches to hide the double cornice. 

General Cunningham pronounces the double cornice to 
be Hindu, and the very fact of its having been hidden away 
and built in by trenches shows it cannot be Muhammadan, 
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ertainly would not first make an elaborate cornice 
then hide it away by a trench of rubble and mortar: 
further, the entire construction of the wall below the 
double cornice of the cornice itself, and of the portion above 
the cornice up to a certain (but not a constant) height, is so 
uniform, being built of accurately cut-stone, set without 
a particle of cement, and so entirely different to the portions 
u Inch, from the existence of Arabic inscriptions, we know 
to be Muhammadan, that, independently of the fact of the 
double cornice having intentionally been hidden away, we 
should be justified in calling the portions with the uniform 
construction Hindu. It is needless to enlarge the report 
by trying to prove what is not questioned, and never can be 
questioned; if there is a single thing in the Kutb which 
can at the first glance and with the utmost certainty be pro¬ 
nounced pre-Muhammadan, it is this. 

It follows then that—(1) in the original Hindu period, 
the inner and outer inclosure walls forming now the back 
U 0 r ,! lie inner and outer colonnades, existed. 

^ ^ ie °uter south gate, the foundations and work¬ 

manship of whose superstructure corresponds with that of 
the rest of the Hindu walls, also existed. 

(o).-— I hat the steps at the east gate inner inclosure, and 
ic Cast gate itself, the foundations of which are continuous 
with that of the Hindu walls, and which, besides in work¬ 
manship corresponds with the Hindu portion of the walls, 
a so existed, though they have doubtless undergone super- 
Ilcial alteration, since the steps by having had a number 
covered up by a platform higher than tlie original Hindu 
plafclorm and hiding it away. 

(4). That the remains of the inner south gate with 
its stumps of buried pillars, is Hindu also. 

(o). That the level of the floor, outer iuclosurc, at the 
Hindu period must have been the same as the level of the 
buried platforms at the bottom of the east steps, and on which 
the bases of pillars at the south inner gate stand. 

(h).—That the outer inclosure had at the Hindu period 
only one gate, that to the south, of which remains still exist. 

il connexion with this point, I refer to my previous account, 
?' V: 1 ’ 1 ' ' have noticed an approach consisting of rude steps cut 
in. .ie projecting rocky spur of the high ground on which these 
c inctures stand, and almost directly opposite to this south 
outvi gate ot the outer inclosure. 
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_ The Muhammadans deliberately covered up the Hindu 

double comice with benches of their own rude construction, 
and altered tho floor level of the outer enclosure, which, as it 
now exists, and as it must have existed in Iltitmish’s reign, 
as widened by the floor of the colonnade ascribed to him, 
is higher than the original Hindu floor. 

(8) —That the Muhammadans left intact the floor of tho 
inner cloisters and masjid, and the iron pillar, but covered 
up the original Hindu floor of the courtyard with absolutely 
no conceivable purpose, except it be to hide effectually traces 
of Hindu temples which may have stood in the courtyard, 
or to hide Hindu inscriptions : for by doing what they 
have, they have made the floor of the courtyard higher than 
the floors of the masjid and cloisters, whilst, if anything, it 
ouo-ht to have been made lower; but they probably found it 
cheaper to lay down a layer of ready-made materials which 
they found at hand, than to destroy a layer of the close-set 

Hindu construction. . 

Having detailed the conclusions that obviously follow 
from the°fact of the foundations and lower double cornice of 
the walls being Hindu, I now' proceed to trace what is not 




quite obvious. ... ... , 

Let us begin by arranging the pillars composing the outer 
or Iltitmish’s colonnade on the original Hindu floor, as 
disclosed by the excavations, and noticed above. The 

result will he— . , , ,, 

m The block at the bottom of the bases of the pillars 

will come up exactly to the level of the bottom of the double 
cornice.* 

(2)._The tops of tho pillar bases when set on their blocks, 

whicli we have just put into position, will come up exactly 
to the level of the top of the double comice; the cornice 
outside the walls, both in and out, will thus mark an impor¬ 
tant constructive feature of the colonnades. 

/g)_The upper single cornice w ill he found to he exactly 

over the line of the tops of the pillar shafts. And placing 
on these pillar shafts the square blocks that now aic seen 
interposed between the tier of pillars (which, as I shall subse¬ 
quently show, is repeated in every case m and out, and not 
onlv in the Kutb, but in every other instance where, in 
Hindu construction, I have seen pillars used), we will find 
tho upper single cornice to correspond accurately with this 
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blocks; it will also be found to correspond with bfe 
-'outer south gate. The band and the upper 
cornice (which last I will pi’ove to be Hindu presently) 
will thus be found to mark a most curious constructive 
mature peculiar to Hindu architecture, for, not only from 
my own personal experience, but also from Fergusson’s works, 
.ere will be found this same feature of pillar piled on pillar 
’eith blocks interposed. These blocks are not always plain, 
they are often ornamental, in some instances bracketed, 
but, nevertheless, essentially the same as these plain blocks 
over these plain pillars. In the Kutb itself are to be seen 
blocks of various kinds—plain, carved, square, circular, octa¬ 
gonal, moulded, chamfered, and sculptured in various forms, 
but all serving to break up the total height of a shaft into 
several portions. Wherever pillars exceeding five or six 
diameters in height have to be used, this expedient is 
always adopted in pure Hindu architecture. I have seen 
no exception to this rule, but it is possible exceptions 
exist. 


Apart, however, from the general question, there can be 
no doubt that in the Kutb the Hindus did use pillars piled on 
each other; not only does a prominent ornamental feature 
m the walls and gate outside emphasize it, but it will be found 
to hold in the inner colonnades also; here it will be seen 
•hat band 0* of east inner gate corresponds to the blocks used 
m the pillars inside: it will be objected that I have not yet 
proved that the pillars inside are as the Hindus arranged 
them. I admit that all the pillars are not as the Hindus 
left them, but I maintain, and will prove, that those under 
1 he east dome and corner domes are sof : apart, how r ever, from 
this, I have other proofs. From a table formed of the’ mea¬ 
surements of the shafts, bases, blocks of the greater portion 
of the pillars employed in the inner inclosure, I find that the 
tallest shafts (which alone would be used for the lowest tier) 
measure from 6 feet 7 inches to 7 feet, the bases from 1 


* Plate IV. 


t Note by General Cunningham —I dispute the accuracy of this conclusion, and I rc(Vv the 
r . 0:uk ; r *° *py description of the set of pillars in tho south-oast corner in vol. I., p. 178 of the 
rclnt oiogieai Survey 0 f «* j n the south-east corner of tlic cloisters of tho great mosque, 

pdhirs, with bases and capitals complete, are nearly all of ono st^leaud size, and quite 
f !| '’rent from the other columns. Now the bases, shafts and capitals of these pillars arc 
numbered, tho highest No. discovered being 19. I found 15 numbered shafts, of which 
^ is in th<} north cloister, far away from its fellows. 1 found also 13 uumbered bases 
'Hi / numbered capitals; hut only in one instance, that of No. 10, do the numbers of base, 
naifc aucl capital, as they now stand, agree- Hero then wo have a direct nud fconviudnu 
Ptoot that these particular pillars have all been re-arranged.” 
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foot 1 inch to 1 foot 7 inches, and the lower blocks on which 
the bases rest from 6 inches to 11 inches. We know that 
the floor at the oast end is lower than the west by 17 inches. 
And arranging the pillars so that the tallest pillars have 
the tallest bases and blocks, we find for the aggregate 
height of the tallest pillars, including blocks and bases, 
9 feet 6 inches, and the shortest similarly amounts to 8 
feet, showing a difference of 18 inches between the two 
extremes; and if we therefore arrange them properly, as the 
floor has a fall of 17 inches, the tops of the pillars, if all 
properly arranged, would come to a line differing from a 
perfect level by only 1 inch in over 150 feet, a trivial amount 
of no moment; the line of blocks would therefore be at a 
height of 9 feet 6 inches above the lowest part of the floor, 
i. e., of the floor at the east end, and this is precisely the 
height of the band O’ of east gateway over the floor at the 
east end, and is also exactly at the same level as the band C of 
outer south gate, so that even if I admit (which I do not) 
that not a single pillar in the colonnade is now in situ, the 
bands C and C r * will still mark the heights at which the block 
over the inner pillars were originally placed. 

But in addition to the above, I would urge that the 
appearance and workmanship of the blocks show that 
they belong to the same period as the pillars, and they could 
not have been made to no purpose : what other purpose but 
the one I have indicated could they possibly serve ? The 
number, too, of the blocks is less than of the pillars, and of 
the bases and capitals still less. And if each shaft had a pillar 
and capital to itself, as it must have had if piling on each ollior 
had not been practised, from where are enough bases and 
pillars to be found to suffice; for making every allowance for 
loss of bases and capitals since the Muhammadans took the 
place, there yet will be found a great deficiency of them. 
Further, there are, I find from my tables, shafts varying in 
height from 4 foot 11 inches to 6 feet 3 inches, and how could 
such shafts have been put alongside each other, though they 
suit piling on each other very well indeed ? 

I think now it may safely be asserted as proved that 
in the original Hindu structure pillars piled on each other 
were used. I shall presently show reason for supposing 
that in the outer colonnades three pillars piled on each other 
had been used. 
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lust, however, first prove that the domes over the east 
entrance and over the corners are Hindu. 

Examining the domes from inside, it will he noticed 
that they are black with layers of soot ; that in places where 
the soot has got detached the colour of the stone is red : it 
will further be noticed, especially in the comer domes, that 
at one period the Muhammdans had covered it up with plaster 
and whitewash; that this whitewash or plaster is in many 
places still white, or, at least, a dirty white, while in many 
other places it is sooty and black. But it will be found on 
careful examination that wherever it is black, the colour is 
due, not to a deposit of soot on its surface, but its becoming 
permeated throughout its substance by soot, due evidently 
to the leakage of water, which, having first to pass through 
the layer of soot between the stone and the Muhammadan 
whitewash, had become charged with soot, and having, on 
contact with the whitewash, been soaked into it, had com¬ 
municated the sooty colour to the entire substance of the 
whitewash. 'Where such leaks do not exist, the whitewash 
is dirty by age, but not by soot. 

Proceeding now to the dome over the north entrance, 
it will be noticed that it is smaller than the others; that it is 


entirely free from soot; and, further, that the curvature of the 
stones is less than it should be for a dome of its small size, 
so that the dome, instead of being a circle, is a polygon of 
a number of curved sides; the joints between the segments 
°1 each overlapping course is such that the stones touch 
each other only at the inner edges; this must necessarily 
happen wiien stones composing a large circle arc made to 
form a small one. Knowing that Hindu workmen cut 
their joints accurately and made their curves correct, as 
shown in the instances of the other domes in the Kutb, 
and knowing, too, from the appearance and workmanship of 
the stones composing this northern dome that they are 
Hindu, it cannot but follow that these stones belonged to 
a dome of larger dimensions; indeed, we might reason on 
« priori grounds that if the Muhammadans threw down the 
Hindu structures, the stones composing the domes must, 
some of them, infallibly get broken in each dome; and ad* 
quitting the purport of their inscription over the east gate to 
he true, we should expect to see all the existing domes smaller 
than they ought to be from the curvature of die stones : the 
h ire fact of the other domes being of the correct size is in itself 
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argument in favor of the supposition that they never 
■were thrown down by the Muhammadans; and taken in con¬ 
junction with the arguments detailed in the last paragraph, 
it is simply unanswerable. But the north dome differs so 
materially in construction from the others, and not that only, 
but in external form likewise, being more of the correct 
shape of a dome externally, instead of being simply cones, 
as the others are, that we will not be wrong in ascribing 
its construction to the Muhammadans, who, from history 
we learn, were the only people who had anything to do 
with making alterations in the Kutb; and this is most 
strongly confirmed by the results of excavation at this 
gate, which, a9 mentioned before disclosed only Muham¬ 
madan alterations, showing that here, more than anywhere 
else, the Muhammadan destructive faculties had been allowed 
full play. 

Adverting now to the soot just noticed, I will remark 
that we know that Hindus use lamps and fire in worship; 
we know too that Muhammadans do not; and we know further 
that the Muhammadans did plaster and whitewash all Hindu 
sculptures; and we see that in the only instance in which 
the dome can undeniably be ascribed to Muhammadans, it is 
perfectly clear of soot; it follows then, as a matter of course, 
that the layer of soot in the Other domes is due to the 
Hindus, the layer of whitewash to the Muhammadans, 
and that the domes as they stand are precisely as the 
Hindus left them. Every chain of reasoning bearing on 
this point points to the same conclusion, that the east and the 
existing comer domes have not been altered by the Muham¬ 
madans internally.* 

The outer forms of the east and corner domes are in section, 
not circular or segmental; the domes! on the outside are 
simple cones with the apex rubbed away, as it were, to an obtuse 
point, and having the slightest possible bulge in the middle 
(about five or seven inches only). The forms are correctly 
rendered in the sections. Plate indeed, is a form neces¬ 
sitated almost by the construction, but where the Muham¬ 
madans have used Hindu materials to constmct a dome of 

• Note b$ Otneral Cunningham .—X cannot endorse this argument, for the Muham- 
mndniis use lights in their mosques for the reading of the Koran; and duriug th.- three 
centuries which have passed atvny since this mosque was used, thousands of people may 
have cooked their food in the corner rooms of this enclosure. One month's cooking by the 
Muhtatta soldiers would have blackened the roofs with soot as deeply as wc now see them. 
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_ w construction, they could not avoid their favorite 

lorm; and the north dome, as already noticed, is not a cone, 
but a figure formed by the revolution of a gotliicarch around 
its versed sine. 

It is possible tbat the outside of the Hindu domes were 
originally broken up into steps, as is usual in temples of what 
i ergusson calls the Dravidian style (Ishall not now discuss, 
the appropriateness or otherwise of . the name he has bestowed, 
but use it as the simplest way of expressing what I mean), 
and that the smooth coat of plaster we now see is a Muham¬ 
madan addition; but- this point cannot definitively be 
settled without stripping the plaster off some portion of the 
domes. \ 

I now revert to the outer colonnades. 

It has already been determined that the lower double 
cornice is Hindu; the upper single cornice, and the wall 
between it and the lower double cornice, as also the wall 
over the outer single cornice, right up to the roof vertically, 
is so precisely similar to the work below the Hindu double 
cornice, in material, in size of stones, in mode of setting, 
lu weathering, and, indeed, in the minutest particulars, 
and so totally different to the work executed by the 
Muhammadans, that we cannot but allow the entire of the 
existing outer Avail on the south side of Iltitmish’s extension, 
up to a point where Alauddin’s work begins (and which is 
markedly different in workmanship, both of stone and of 
setting, and m construction, and in every other particular, 
save material), to be original Hindu, hence the openings 
m the wall, or the windows of overlapping stones arc also 
Hindu, a conclusion which their construction and work¬ 
manship are of themselves sufficient to testify. 

But in addition to this, we see, on examining the 
inner east gateway, which I have already proved to be 
onginal Hindu, that though the facade outside is an arch 
ol overlapping stonesthis is soon abandoned for the corbel 
and architrave construction. Proceeding now to examine 
the remains of the outer south gateway, which is also 
original Hindu, we see indubitable traces of a similar con- 
s ruction j having been there used, and this is precisely the 
construction used in the windows of overlapping stones,* in 
_ o outer south wall. This is a very remarkable feature in 

mdu construction, suggesting that at the time they had 
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uot acquired confidence in the arch of overlapping stones, and 
though for beauty of facade they used it, they returned as 
soon°as possible to the favourite corbel and architrave pattern. 
It appears also from this that the Hindus were in. those 
days in the habit of using, when they thought desirable, 
arches of the gothic or lancet pattern, formed, however, 
entirely of overlapping stones. 

The entire height of the outer south wall, as just noticed, 
is Hindu. On the top runs a single cornice of Hindu 
form, marking the present level of root; but, as I have shown 
before, the present floor on which the pillars supporting the 
present roof stand, is higher than the original Hindu floor, 
as shown by excavations; consequently the pillars, and with 
them the roof they support, cannot be a Hindu, but a 
Muhammadan arrangement, and the original Hindu colonnade 
here (and I will prove that a colonnade did exist in the 
Hindu period) must have been destroyed before rebuilding 
the present one, as the corbelled capitals of the pilasters 
arc imbedded in the masonry of the back wall; the destruc¬ 
tion of the colonnade necessarily involved, the destruction 
of the wall above the line of corbelled capitals, the present 
cornice therefore marking the line of roof is not a Hindu, 
hut a Muhammadan arrangement. 

Anticipating now a law which I will show subsequent¬ 
ly as governing the spacing of the hands throughout 
such portions of the Kutb as are original Hindu, viz., 
that they are in a series of geometrical progression, and using 
the same multiplier -85, and applying that law to the pillars, 
we shall find that multiplying the height of the top of shaft 
of the lowest or first tier of pillars in outer colonnade irom the 
floor by this *85 we get the height of shaft of second tier ot 
pillars. Placing this second tier of pillars on the blocks over 
the first tier (see my previous description), we shall find the 
top of this second tier of pillars to come almost exactly to t he 
bottom of the level of hand C,* i. e., in figures multiplying 
7' 3", the distance of first row of blocks from floor, by 'bo, we 
act 6' 2", the height of the second tier of pillars: this placed 
on the first row of blocks comes exactly almost to bottom of 
baud 0, and the line of blocks over this tier of pillars will 
therefore Correspond, and be in aline with band C. Now 
mnltinlvine the row distance of second blocks from the 
first! i D' 2" by -83, we get d istance of thir d row of blocks 
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lie second, or the height of the third row of pillars 5' 3"; 
added on the top of the second tier of blocks over the 
second tier of pillars, and on this, adding further the bracket 
capital, we shall find that it will come almost exactly to 
jhe bottom of band D; the architrave therefore over the 
bracket capital would be correctly represented by the band 
D. Turning now to the east inner gateway, we find that its 
corresponding band D correctly represents the line of archi¬ 
traves over the pillars there, and of the springing of the east 
dome. The architrave is a very important constructive feature, 
and hearing in mind the analogy with the inner east gateway, 
and the fact that the other constructive features in the outer 
colonnades, as above detailed, are represented unfailingly and 
correctly by the various ornamental features, band and cornices 
m the wall, we cannot doubt that the band D represents the 
architrave line of the outer colonnades, and the springing of the 
dome, which, from analogy with east inner gateway, we infer 
must once have existed at the outer south gate. By adhering 
strictly to the law of spacing as obtained from the existing 
Hindu remains in the Kutb, it is seen, as just shown, that 
tlnee tiers of pillars piled on each other brings the architrave 
o the exact position that it ought (judging from existing 
examples) to occupy ; therefore it follows that, not indeed 
certainly, but with a degree of probability that differs from 
certainty only, in so far as necessarily and unavoidably 
appertains to questions of this nature, we may assert that 
three tiers of pillars piled on each other according to the 
Hindu law of spacing (i. e.), in geometrical series, composed 
the height of the outer colonnades. 

If, however, we do not allow three tiers of pillars wc 
shall find a most important architectural feature empha¬ 
sised elsewhere by an ornamental feature corresponding to 
the band D of south gateway to bo totally unrepresented, and 
the band D left to perform no function whatever: a state 
o! things that the Hindu architect of the Kutb could 
never for an instant have tolerated, if we may judge by the 


immense amount of careful thought he lias bestowed, as 
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shall presently see, in the designing and distribution of 


cnery ornamental feature in the Masjid Minar. 

Ihe outer face of the wall of the inner inclosure 
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also a double coruicef at the same level as the double 
< '>rnice on the outer face of the outer walls ; as this double 
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cornice can represent nothing within the inner inclosure, 
the floor of which is considerably higher than the line of 
cornice, it must have been placed on the outer face to 
represent some feature outside; the existence of a colonnade 
along the outer wall would furnish the necessary reason for the 
existence of this cornice to emphasise and, as it were, carry 
through the line of pillar bases with which it would accurately 
correspond. 

The outer wall, too, pierced at intervals by windows, points 
to the existence of a colonnade along it; in the Hindu 
period these openings serving to light it, and being not * 
merely ornamental, but absolutely necessary. 

It now remains to ascertain the probable depth of the 
colonnade. As the space between the south and north 
inner and outer walls is greater than the space between the 
east inner and outer walls, it is clear that the colonnades 
along the two former walls could not have been of the same 
depth as that along the east wall, consistently with harmony; 
and as throughout the entire structure a most beautiful har¬ 
mony exists, the arrangement of the outer colonnades too 
would probably have been such as to preserve and not violate 
it. Therefore the depth of the colonnade along the south 
and north outer walls must have been greater than along 
the east outer wall. 

As the Muhammadans, when re-constructing the colonnade, 
used the Hindu materials, it is clear that the distance apart 
of the pillars could not have been greater than would be 
ap nnn p.fl by the long architraves, nor less than would suit the 
small architraves. 

But as architraves of different lengths exist, one set being 
longer than the other, it is evident that the pillars were 
not equally spaced, whether lengthways or sideways, or 
both. 

The long architraves will be found to be just of such length 
as to span the opening of the outer south gate if it wei’e 
contracted by two pillars projecting from either flank; the 
smaller lot is just sufficient to span the distance between the 
pillars as they are now arranged in Iltitmish’s extension. 

Describing*an octagon,* with the span of the outer south gate 
reduced, as just mentioned, for its side, and one side resting 
just within the inner face of the gate, in exactly the position 
that it would occupy if we supposed a dome to have existed just 
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iin the outer south gate, it will he found that two of the 
angles of the octagon will come to exactly the line of the 
present first row of pillars from the wall, so that the archi¬ 
traves (the smaller lot) would just be of the proper size to go 
from the line of pillars extending sideways parallel to the 
wall from these two corners of the octagon to the pilasters 
which must have abutted against the wall. The second set 
of corners will fall beyond tlie present outermost line of 
pillars, but in such a position that the long architraves 
(which, where now used, project beyond the centre of the 
pillars on which they rest) would correctly span the distance, 
being the entire side of the octagon, equal to the span of the 
gate, diminished by the projecting pillars. Tins distance 
will necessarily be greater than the distance perpendicularly 
from the wall to the first two corners of the octagon, and 
consequently to the first longitudinal row of pillars. 

The third row of pillars would then come under the 
outermost side of the octagon, and would be at the same 
distance from the second row as the first row would be 
from the line of wall, and we shall find that making this 
arrangement, the third line of pillars will just, fall within 
and almost touch the plinth of the Minar. 

Distributing now along the east outer wall pillars at 
the same distances from the wall, and from each other, as 
in the last paragraph for the south wall (and, therefore, for 
the north wall, which is symmetrically disposed), we shall 
find that the second row of pillars from the Avail Avill just 
touch the Minar as the third row in the other instance did. 
Further, we shall find that now the open space between the 
foremost line of pillars in south colonnade as just arrauged, 
and the face of the south inner inclosure wall, bear precisely 
the same proportion to the space between the face of the 
east inner wall and the row of pillars on this side touching 
tlie Minar, that the total space between the inner aiul outer 
walls on. the south bears to the total space between the inner 
and outer walls on the east. 

By this means not only is perfect harmony preserved, 
hut the great Minar, which I shall on perfectly independent 
grounds show to be Hindu, is proved to occupy not a random 
position, amenable to no law (which it does in regard, to 
the present distribution of things), but a defiuite position, 
fixed by a beautiful law of harmony, which pervades the 
whole. 
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_n examination of the fragment of west wall of the 
Kutb Masjid (not Iltitmish’s extension) now existing will 
show clearly that it is original Hindu. I am weary of enu¬ 
merating over and over the characteristics that indisputably 
prove it Hindu; let-those who doubt go and judge for them¬ 
selves : so also is a fragment (a very small fragment) of the 
inner south wall on the west side of the now ruined inner 
south gateway; these fragments show that the original Hin¬ 
du inner was pierced with openings on the west, certainly 
by two tiers of windows, not disposed, however, vertically 
over each other; but whether by two tiers, or one tier of 
windows in the three other sides, I have not means of judg¬ 
ing. Of the west windows, I shall for distinction call the upper 
the second tier, and the lower, the first tier of windows of 
inner inclosure. 

Prom the section of the west wall, it will be seen that the 
top of the second tier of windows* is exactly at the level of the 
bottom of architraves over the pillars of inner inclosure, and 
that the continuous ornamental band that goes just over it on 
the outside marks the architraves inside ; this ornamental band 
which, so far as we can judge from the existing fragment, was 
continuous, corresponds to the band I) at the gate, in fact is 
replaced at the gate by the band D, which, as before noticed, 
marks the architraves, level and spring of domes also : this 
ornamental band, or rather a similar one, analogy points, 
must once have existed on the outer face of the wall of outer 
inclosure also, replaced similarly at the gate by the band 1), 
which there performs the same function that band D does in 
the inner gateway; as the Muhammadans, however, have 
arranged the outer colonnades, the roof line falls actually 
below the band D, so there is no possibility of our seeing 
this ornamental band on the outer walls now. 

The bottom sill of the second tier of windows will be seen 
to be at the same level as the top of the first tier of win¬ 
dows, and also at the same level as the springing of arch 
of east gateway; further, the bottom of the first tier of win¬ 
dows will be found to be on the same level as the architraves 
over the corbels of the windows in the outer colonnade, 
where the outer lancet shape is discarded for the square 
bracket and architrave opening, so that the entire series of 
windows in and out, which are certainly Hindu, have a sort 
of harmony between themselves that we look for in vain in 
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indows made by the Muhammadans in the walls 
erected round the inclosure, or indeed anywhere 



Over the first tier of windows are mouldings and a bold 
cave, which are not carried through, -but stop at the win¬ 
dow itself: at the bottom of the window is an ornament¬ 
al moulding over the great sculptured band of ornament 
and figures, that runs completely round the inner in- 
closure. 

The pillars* at the west end of the Masjid are finer than any¬ 
where else in the building; but even there the line of blocks 
represented by the band C' of inner gateway is not omitted, 
although the height of the pillars are well* broken up by 
many other mouldings besides. 

In the domef over the east entrance, will be seen brackets 
projecting into the interior of the dome, as shown in the 
section of it. These brackets serve no useful or ornamental 
purpose now, but, from examples I have seen elsewhere, I see 
that these brackets must originally have supported figures run¬ 
ning up, and, as it were, supporting the top circle of the roof, 
and I am of opinion that the brackets themselves were 
apparently originally supported by other figures springing 
from a lower course, either the capitals of the pillars or the 
lowest ring of the dome itself; the effect as may be seen in 
existing Hindu temples elsewhere is extremely pleasing. In 
the small dome at north’gate, these brackets do not exist, 
tor the best of reasons ; the Muhammadans had no use for 
them, and it is a strong argument in favor of the east dome 
being Hindu that there brackets stand, for had the Muham¬ 
madans broken and rebuilt it, they would never have inserted 
these, which were only used to support human or other 
ornamental figures,—their abomination. As it is, it is evident 
that the Muhammadans simply contented themselves by- 
knocking off the figures, allowing the dome with its brackets 
to stand uninjured. The singularity of these projecting 
brackets serving no apparent purpose, long puzzled me till 
the puzzle was solved by my seeing them with then’ support¬ 
ing and supported figures in the roof of the great central 
hall of the IJdipur temple, which for beauty is unsurpassed 
even by the magnificent ceilings of the Khajur&ho temples. 

If we measure the distance between the bands I) and 0 of 
cider south gateway,! and multiply it by '85, we will get a 
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tnsiance equal to the distance between bands C and B. Repeat- 
in o> the process on this, the distance between bands A and B 
will be obtained, this distance is equal to the distance between 
bands C' and D' of east inner gateway * Repeating the opera¬ 
tion on this distance, we get the distance B' to O'; and repeat- 


<SL 


ing the operation on this again, the distance between bands 
A'° and B' will be obtained. 


These distances are therefore all in a series of geomet¬ 
rical progression, and I will subsequently show that the 
geometrical series is applied on a most extensive scale to 
the spacing of the bands in the Kutb Minor; but if we 
attempt to apply the law to the spacing of the bands m the 
north gateway, we will find it no longer holds a sufficient 

proof that the builders of this gate did not understand the 
harmony that existed in the distribution of the various 
ornamental features in the Kutb, as constructed originally. 
Similarly, if we examine the disposition of the tiers oi 
pillars, both in and out, that are not original Hindu, as 
proved in the'preceding portions of this report, we will find 
that neither in the arrangement of the pillars is the law 
observed. This great law, the law of geometrical progres¬ 
sion u-overns the distribution of almost every ornamental 
feature and every constructive peculiarity in the Kutb as 

it existed in the Hindu period. . . 

Only two gates of undoubtedly Hindu origin now exist, 
and it is therefore not possible to find whether the spans 
of the gates were also in a series of geometrical progres¬ 
sion • but what is very remarkable is, that between the 
horizontal dimensions of the gates and parts making it up, 
there is a beautiful law of proportion. 

It will be found that as the minimum span of outer south, 
eutet is to the minimum span of inner east gate, so is in¬ 
versely the depth (through) of outer south gate to the depth 
(through) of inner east gate, or in numbers, as lo7o : 8 7& 
so is inversely 18 75 : 20-25, the first two numbers being the 
spans and the latter two the depths through ol the gates. 
Further, the law not merely holds for the entire depth, but 
also for the depths of the various similar features, thus as 
V^-75 • 8*75 the spans so inversely is the depth ot the oyer- 
In,, >in* arch over outer south gate, as still distinctly visible, 
to the depth of the overlapping arch over east gateway, and 


* Pill 


Le V. t Pluto? V, VI, VII. 
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*>/ opinion that the proportions of the Hindu north and 
inner gates were governed by the same law, and were 
in regular proportion to each other, and to the existing gates 
which have just shown they obey this beautiful law. 

I now close the subject of the Masjid or TMkurdwara 
as it is called by Hindus. I have shown the intimate con¬ 
nexion between tlie various parts, and the beautiful law that 
governs them. The more the subject is carefully examined, 
the greater is the harmony perceived between the parts. I 
have shown in a manner that cannot be shaken by anvnum¬ 
ber of lying inscriptions, that this great beautiful structure 
is essentially Hindu in design, altered to a greater or lesser 
extent by the Muhammadan conquerors, who could perceive 
neither the beauty of the whole, nor the harmony of the 
parts, but deliberately did their best to hide the signs of the 
Hindu origin of the structure by building in, covering up, 
whitewashing and plastering, destroying parts and buifdin" 
them up according to their own crude and barbarous notions, 
and crowned the whole by inserting in the true style of orien¬ 
tal exaggeration in their inscription, that they built the 
structure! ^ 

It remains only to add a suggestion that the unsightly 
layer of irregular stones that cover up the courtyard be 
icmo\ed; it will then be possible to state definitely whe¬ 
ther or not a central grand temple existed. Prom examples 
elsewhere, I am sanguine that traces of a central shrine will 
be found on careful examination. 

I will now give a few quotations that bear on the subject * 

1 Hus temple splendid by reason of its complement of 
open chapels around, whose structure is embellished with 
eggs of gold, delightful lor the sweet yellow flowers appended 
to it, formed into garlands for morning offerings, a temple 
vymg in loftiness with the peak of Meru itself, adorned with 
a door and sacred porch on which is finely wrought an eflh y 
of the Bull of Siva, distinguished, moreover, as the frequent 
resort of various celestial songsters, surpasses all others.” 

“ Vers. XXXVIII .—By whom also in front of what was 
already dedicated, a third ground floor including a hall for 


self-torturing exercises, and extending as far as the place for 
distributing water, was splendidly covered with well com¬ 
pacted stones.” 




an inscription at Shokumtti 
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"T< Y ers . XLIV.—By whom was built this soul-ravisbing 
Louse of Sankara, with its chapels, its fine portico, graced 
with the presence of Gaya, the holy Asura.” 

Prom this inscription we see that open chapels sur¬ 
rounding’ the great temple was no uncommon mode of con¬ 
struction, and is expressly said to have been adopted in the 
temple of Sbekawati, the pillars of which closely resemble 
those in the Kutb. What the expression ‘ open chapels’ 
means it is difficult to define accurately, but it evidently means 
a structure supported on pillars; whether the chapels were 
continuous like a colonnade or detached is not easy to 
determine. It also mentions a porch over the entrance, 
being a feature exactly like what the Kutb gates, must, I 
have°shown, possessed. On reference to Eergusson’s works, 
it will be seen that temples with immense colonnades sur¬ 
rounding them, was no uncommon mode of construction in 
the south of India. As the Kutb evidently consisted of a 
colonnade, or of open chapels round the inclosure walls, it is 
reasonable to expect that, like the example at Shekawati, it 
should also have possessed a great central temple. 

Ibn Batuta says, in regard to the Masjid Kutb ul Islam: 

« Before the taking of Delhi it had been a Hindu temple, 
a w hi c u the Hindus call Elbutkhana, but after that event 

“it was used as a mosque.” 

The inscription over the east gate records the destruc¬ 
tion of 27 Hindu temples to build the mosque, which 
there refers only to the inner inclosure, for the outer 
one was afterwards built or converted into a mosque by 
Iltitmish. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than to ask how were 
the materials of 27 Hindu temples used in the construction 
of the mosque, when this single temple would have furnished 
materials to have built Kutb’s mosque twice over. The 27 
Hindu temples, however, may mean 27 different chapels in 
the great temple, and this is by no means improbable, for 
it is quite large enough to have contained 27 chapels besides 
the great temple, if it had one in the middle. 

I now turn to the Kutb Minar * What most strikes the 
beholder is its gigantic proportions. It is built within 11 feet 
of the present II titmish’s colonnade, along the outer south 
w'lll of outer inclosure. It is generally assumed to have been 
begun by Kutbuddin, and added to by his successors. 

- - -- Plate VII. 
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ias been shown already that the walls, both outer and 
ler, of the Masjids of Kutb and Iltitmish are Hindu, 
that the corner dome also is Hindu, and that consequently, 
if the Minar was constructed by the Muhammadans, its 
foundations were laid long after that of the walls of the 
temple, the. present Masjid : that such a gigantic Structure 
could be built within a few feet of previously existing struc¬ 
tures by the barbarous Muhammadans, at a time when con¬ 
structive engineering skill was far inferior to what it now is, 
and modern engineering appliances were unknown, without 
producing the most disastrous effects on these walls, appeared 
to me little short of incredible.* But this was not all. The 
pillar is supposed to have been built up to first storey alone by 
Kutb, and the rest added subsequently by Iltitmish and his 
successors. Iltitmish also built the cloisters within 11 feet of 
the visible base of the Minar, and yet, although immense 
weight was added to the original portion built by Kutb, the 
floor of Iltitmish’s cloisters in its immediate vicinity is not 
appreciably distorted. 


To me, this objection to its having been built by the Muham¬ 
madans appeared insurmountable, but to be consistent, I 
cannot admit that it was built at any time subsequent to 
the building of the temple ; it must have either existed before, 
or been built simultaneously with, the temple. 

the iron pillar proves that when its characters were 
engraved the temple existed; for the pillar must have been 
made to set up on the existing floor, and not the enormous 
floor built to set the iron pillar on. Therefore the Minar 
must date to a period anterior to this. 

The position of the Minar is outside of Kutb’s mosque, 
and General Cunningham contends! that it was the custom 
then to build Mazinahs (wliich he supposes! the Minar to 
have been) originally outside the Masjids and independent 
of them. Without entering into a discussion on this point, 
I will simply note that it is built in a position quite away 
from the Masjid, not symmetrically placed in regard to it, and 
indeed, as regards its connection with Kutb Masjid alone, it 


* iVo/e by General Cunningham ,*-No one has over supposed that the Minar was actually 
Ul ' ky the Muhammadans. They employed Hindu masons as a matter of necessity. 

t ^ GGiwral Cunningham .— I do not contend that it was the custom. I have proved 

y * wo examples at Glmzni, and the siugle example at Koi’l. 

T /> ^V .^ e)i€ra ^ Cunmngham —I do not suppose that the Kutb Minar was a Mazinah. 
1 w was so called by Abulfoda. The" Kutb Minar besides occupies cxcu i’y the 
mc relttUve Position to the Kutb Masjid which the Kail Miuilv did to the Koil Miuyid. 
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May have been placed anywhere else without making its posi¬ 
tion a whit more difficult to account for than it now is. It 
is bard to suppose that barbarous, though the Muhammadans 
were, they would, in fixing the position of a structure so grand 
and unique, and withal so expensive, have not given more 
thought to it than they would, have to the raising of a dirt pie; 
or why, if they selected the place after deliberation, did they 
select the site it stands on, which neither in direction nor dis¬ 
tance has any conceivable dependence on the Masjid to which 
it served as a pendant. 

No one contends that the Minar was founded by Iltit- 
mish, though, if they did, there would be some sense in his 
placing it facing the centre arch of one wing of his ex¬ 
tension ; but although roughly it faces the centre arch, it is 
by no means accurately in the centre, and the quantity by 
which it is out of the centre position is not a few inches, 
which would have been allowable, or due to error in setting 
out, but about 3 feet, and therefore neither on the supposi¬ 
tion of Kutb nor of Iltitmish being its founders can its pecu¬ 
liar and eccentric position be accounted for. 

But supposing it to be a Hindu structure, bow easily its 
position is accounted for! Vide previous description. 

Colonel Slccman’s argument that the slope of the Kutb 
Minar is a peculiar characteristic of Pathan buildings, and 
that the arches of the great mosque close to it all corre¬ 
spond in design, proprotion, and execution to the tower is 
palpably erroneous; for not only is the great slope of the 
Mi nar emphatically not a characteristic of the Pathan archi¬ 
tecture of that period, or even of subsequent periods up to 
Toglin’s reign, but the walls of the very arches, which he says 
correspond with it in design, proportion and execution, have 
not a particle of slope all the way up; and what proportion is 
there between the 1st storey of the Kutb Minar, which 
alone, be it remembered, was built by Kutb, and Kutb’s arches ? 
In fact, what proportion or possible connection is there at all 
between the Kutb Minar and any Muhammadan * structure 
whatever, or in the Kutb inclosurcs, when the builders did not 
understand how to proportion the largo a nd sma ll arches of 

• mu $v Chneral Ov»»ingham^l have already answered this question by a reference 
X- tlie H°drJ towers at Gh.mii and Roil, all of which arc known to lmvc boon 
Sm-h 0 building had a special use in die daily performance ot the Muhammadan religion. 
? L« nsk Mv BcMar, what possible connexion there is between the Minar and nuy 

Isa'S HU. ni.ft 


tower was designed to serve amongst Huulu 


And lastly, what was the purpose which the 
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^-asjid, as is to be seen in the existing front wall of Kntb 

asjid, noble though it is from sheer greatness of size? How 
could they possibly conceive even the idea of proportioning 
the mazinah to the arches of the Masjid ? No doubt the exe¬ 
cution is similar in both arches and Minar. But why ? 
Because the arches were built, the mechanical part of the work 
there was done by Hindu work men, probably descendants 
of the very men who previously built the Minar, for in India 
professions and trades are hereditary. 

The Minar or Lat is a tapering-shaft ornamented at intervals 
by bands and balconies. An outline section is given in 
Plate V. 

It will be noticed on examining the Minar that the 
first three storeys and a portion and the fourth are cased with 
red sandstone on the exterior, and higher up with marble and 
sandstone in irregular widths. 

That the style of ornamentation used in the first three 
storeys, whether we take the bands, the balconies, or the 
flutings ox the shaft itself, is widely different to the style of 
ornamentation of the other two existing storeys; this differ¬ 
ence is so great, so utterly irreconcilable, that, in the absence 
of every other argument in favour of tho supposition, it alone 
would justify a belief that the three lower storeys belong to a 
period widely distant from the date of the two upper. 

But, the difference between them is not confined to 
Jie exterior or the ornamentation above; the internal con¬ 
struction presents a difference still more radical; this dif- 
erence is, that whereas in the lower three storeys the openings 
tor light are constructed on the same principle as the Avin- 
dows in the outer south wall of the Kutb inclosure, i. e., by 
an arch of overlapping stones, extending a part of the way 
into the body of the wall, to be replaced by the bracket and 
architrave construction, in the upper two storeys this con¬ 
struction is not used, the change is not even gradual, it is 
abrupt and decisive. Further, the steps that wind round the 
interior are up to a portion of the fourth storey supported 
invariably by the usual Hindu brackets, identical in every 
particular with the brackets used in the temple or Masjid 
™ * s now < called, Avhoreas higher up no brackets are used. 
Ibis change is likewise abrupt and decisive. Again, further, 
t ie central shaft round which the steps wind is sloping all the 
U P from the base to the top of the third storey, and a 
' tie way beyond,—in short, exactly to the point corresponding 


MINlSr*y 
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-w the termination of the bracketed steps, whilst up above 
for the remainder of the fourth storey the central shaft does 
not taper at all, and though the shaft again tapers in the fifth, 
that does not in any way affect the argument. The three 


changes in the internal construction all occur at the same 


point, and are all equally abrupt and decisive. 

But to add to the difference in construction in the 
interior, the material used also changes at that very point, all 
below being constructed internally of granite, all above of sand¬ 
stone. Further, my examination lias foiled to show any mortar 
between the joints of the stones in the first three storeys, except 
a little at and near the lowest door, which having a true arch 
may well be considered to be a late construction, and at the 
other doors no instance of the true arch is seen in the 
structures of either Kutbuddin or Iltitmish, and the occur¬ 
rence of the true arch therefore stamps the portions as later 
alterations; therefore, as the question of the foundation of the 
Minar lies between Kutb, or possibly Iltitmish and the 
Hindus, the occurrence of these arches in no way affects the 
question. But to revert; although no mortar is apparently 
used in the joints in the first three storeys, which are internally 
built of granite, mortar joints are invariably the rule in the 
two higher storeys, 

Inscriptions are more frequent in the harder material 
of the three lower storeys than in the softer material of the 
two upper, which is curious. 

Returning to the outside, and examining with a 
powerful telescope the ornamental bands of the exterior, it 
will be found that there is great difference in the appearance 
of the weathering of the stones, which are carved with bells 
and lotuses, and triangle patterns, and of the Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions. This difference is quite as great as the difference in 
weathering between the Arabic inscriptions and the restor¬ 
ations carried out not half a century ago by the British, 
which last can by this means be detected with certainty. 

But the difference between the bands of lotus and 


triangles and the bands of Arabic is not confined to the 


external weathering alone; the construction too is radically 
different, for whereas the lotus and triangles are carved on 
the exposed edge of a stone of the proper thickness exactly 
for the purpose, which stone is built into the structure with 
its longest dimension or bed, horizontal, as it ought to be 
-- ’ - 1 -work, the stones on which the 


in all good and 


genuine 
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is cut are set with their longest dimensions verticn 
ng only a sort of veneer on the outside; and not this 
alone, but the stones are not all of a size; and, further, they 
are in some places so thin, that in cutting out or counter¬ 
sinking the Arabic inscriptions, the entire thickness of the 
stone has been cut through. 

It is clear therefore that the original design provided 
for the bands of lotus, hells and triangles, but not for the 
deop-cut Arabic inscriptions. My opinion is, and it is only 
an opinion, unsupported by any facts, that where these 
Arabic inscriptions exist, there originally existed bold pro¬ 
jecting hands of sculpture, and that, in cutting away the 
Hindu sculpture, the Muhammadans so reduced the stone in 
thickness as to present the characters it now does. When 
I first examined the Minar, I had not seen the way bands 
of statues are executed by the Hindus. I now know how 
it is done, having seen the magnificent examples at 
Khajurhho, and remembering the fact that some of the 
stones in the Arabic band are set with their long dimensions 
horizontal (although I did not then think it worth while 
noting their positions, nor, if I had, could I have ascertained 
all the stones in any single band which are laid horizontally). 
I am inclined rather to think that the band of sculpture 
consisted of detached statues, or of detached but boldly 
projecting tablets carved with geometrical patterns, or 
even plain, as at the temples of Khajuraho, Mahoba or 
Garhwa. 


The difference, however, goes a step more. Whereas the 
bell, lotus and triangle bands project boldly beyond the 
face of the Minar, the Arabic inscriptions do Dot project 
beyond the general level of the adjacent parts. The letters 
are indeed in high relief, but this relief is obtained by 
countersinking the ground of the inscriptions, and the 
projecting faces of the relief letters do not, in a single 
instance, project beyond the level or surface of the adjacent 
parts. In this way relief sculpture could be executed even 
at the present day on any part of the Minar. 

It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that 
between the three lower and the two upper storeys there are 
marked differences of style, of construction, and of material. 
The three lower storeys correspond with each other in every 
respect, but are very different to the two upper, and this 
external difference may be seen in any photograph ol the 
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_r 3 or on the actual Minar, by looking at it from a 

distance, sufficient to give at once a view of all the storeys. 

I now proceed to detail the intimate connexion that 
exists between the Minar and the temple as it stood in the 
Hindu period. 

Referring back now to my previous description and 
arranging the pillar bases* on the original Hindu floor, as 
disclosed from the excavations, it will be seen that the top of 
base of Minar, from which the shaft proper springs, is exactly 
at the same level as the steps of the bases of the pillars in the 
outer colonnade, from which the pillar shafts spring; these last 
again are exactly at the level of the top of the Hindu 
double cornice inside and out, whereas the level of the 
Minar plinth corresponds with nothing in the present or 
Iltitmish’s arrangement in his Masjid, or with anything in 
Kutb’s Masjid. 

In reference to the position of the Minar or its harmony 
with the Hindu arrangement of the temple and colonnades, 
I refer back to what I have previously said on this subject. 

Now, taking the distance from band A of outer south gate 
to top of band H, or the highest band,t and applying it 
to the Minar, it will be found that it is exactly equal to the 
distance from the top of the first band in the Minar to the 
plinth. This may, indeed, be seen in my plate. 

Further, the distance between the first and second bands of 
the Minar t will be found to be equal to the distance between 
the lowest and highest bands of east inner gateway. 

I have no doubt that had we the original Hindu north 
and south inner gates, we should have similarly found 
the distances between then* top and bottom bands to corres¬ 
pond to the remaining two spaces between the remaining bands 
of the Minar. The bands of the present north inner gateway, 
as already remarked, do not obey the law of geometrical 
progression, which the Hindu bands, pillars (and the Minar 
itself, as will be seen) obey, and it has on other grounds 
been previously inferred to be a Muhammadan structure : the 
space between its top and bottom bands does not also agree 
with any of the two remaining spaces in the Minar. 

It has before been shown that the spaces between the 
bands in the gates are in geometrical series. I will now show 
that the spacos between the bands in the Minar are also 

in geometrical series._ _ 

-rrUtTviT t Plate XV. t I’ 1 '* 1 * 8 IV ««<X V. 
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16T 

14'9" 

13'5" 

IB'1' 

10' 11" 

9'H 

9'0" 

8T 

7'4' 

6'8" 

G'O’ 

5'5" 


1. Its application to tlic Minar is thus— 

Actual distance of first band from 

plinth ... ... 16 - 4 

Actual distance of second baud from 

first ... ..r- ... 1411' 

Actual distance of third band from 

second ... ... 13') 1" 

and so on. 

For clearness, it will be better to arrange the entire 
actual distances and theoretical distances, as deduced from 
the law of geometrical series, side by side, all the distances 
being reckoned from the plinth of the Minar to do this. As 
between the spaces are bands 5' 5" wide, it will be necessary 
to add this width, or as many of them as may be, to the terms 
of the series. Column 1 indicates the process by which the 
theoretical distance is obtained. 


Process. 

Theoretical 

distance. 

Actual dis¬ 
tance. 

lrfband bottom 10' 4" 

16' 4" 

16' 4" 

„ top 10' 4"+6' 6" 

31' 9" 

21' 9" 

2nd band bottom 16' 4* + 6'G"+14' 9" .. 

36' 6" 

36' 8" 

top 16'4" + 5'6' + 14'0"+6' 6" .. 

41' 11" 

*42' 1" 

3rd band bottom 16' 4"+5' S'+l# 9"+6' 6"+13' 5" 

65' 4" 

66' 0" 

„ top 16' 4"+6' 6"+14' 9"+ 6' 6"+13' S' 7 +5' 6" 

ety 9" 

01' G" 

UA band bottom 16' 4"+6' 6 // +14 / 9"+6' 6"+13' 6"+ 6' 6"+12' V' 

72' 10" 

73' 6" 

„ top 16' 4"+6' 6"+14' 9"+6' 6"+13' 6"+6' 6"+12'l+5'5" 

78' 3" 

78' 11" 

Top of 1 st storey W 4"+ 6' 5"+ 14' 9"+ 6' G" + 13' 6"+6' 6"+ 12' l" + 6' 6" 

94' 7" 

1)4' 8" 

+ 10'11"+ 6'6" 

Top of 2nd storey 16' 4"+5' 6 /, +14 / 9"+5' 5"+13' 6"+ 6' 6"+12' 1"+G' 6" 
+ 10' U"+6' 6"+9' 1l"+5' 5"+9' 0"+6' G"+6'l" + 5' G" + 7' 4" .1 


145' 2" 

146' 2" 

Top of 3rd storey similarly 

184> 11" 

188' 0" 

■ --- _ __ 

_— 



h’lie entire series of numbers, obtaiuecl by supposing the 
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spaces ancl bands following each 

other right to 

of the last term of series I, is as follows :— 

16' 4" 

21' 9" 

36' 6* 

41' ir 

55' 4" 

60' 9" 

72' 10" 

78' 3" 

89' 2" 

94' V 

104’ 6" 

109' ir 

118 ' ir 

124' 4" 

135' 2" 

137' 10' 

145' 2 y 

150' r 

157' 3* 

162' 8* 

168' 8" 

174' r 

179' 6" 

184' 1 Y 


which may be called series II. 

Of these numbers, each of the series up to 94' 7" is to 
be found in the first storey in the distances of the tops and 
bottoms of bands, the commencement of the projecting bal¬ 
cony and the top of the first storey. In the second storey 
however each of the numbers from 94' 7" onwards is not 
to be found, but the top of the second storey corresponds 
with one of the. series, 145' 2’, and so also in the third storey. 

The reason of this is very simple. As the series goes oil, 
the width of the spaces according to it gradually dimi¬ 
nishes, till at the last term the width of the space becomes 
exactly equal to the width of the band, but as to preserve 
beauty, the spaces and bands must not be equal or nearly 
equal, it became necessary after a certain point to alter the 
relative widths of the bands and spaces. This has been 
done in the second and third storeys, but in so masterly a 
manner that at the most prominent points, i. <?., the termina¬ 
tions of each storey, the term of the original series is preserved 
unaltered. The process by which this is done is this: the third 
space of the first Miuar, or the third number of the original 
series, given above, is taken as the starting number in the 
second storey, and the width of band is reduced in proportion, 
thus as 16' 4", the starting space of first storey, is to 16' 5", the 
starting space of second storey, so is 5' 5'', the width of the 

band of first storey to 4' 5", the width of band of second storey. 
The series then proceeds precisely as in first Minar, and so 
ingeniously is the great primitive series chosen, and so in¬ 
geniously the second series adapted to it, that by the time the 
top of the socond storey is reached, the numbers obtained 
from both series fall on almost the same spot. The follow¬ 
ing will shew this clearly. The initial starting point of 
the second series being 94' 8" above the plinth of Minar, 
to which for convenience I refer all the distances, and 
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bering 


that the width of hand is now 4‘ 5", and 
the first term of the series 13' 5", we get the numbers which 
will be called series III. 


9-J/ 8" starting point, or bottom of second storey. 

108' 1" 

112 ' 6 " 

124' 7" 

129' 0" 

139' 11" 

144’ 41 

at which point there is a very slight difference only, with 
the corresponding number of the former given series II 
above, namely 145' 21 The actual distances of the bands as 
measured is here placed side by side with the terms of the 
series III above, for comparison. 






Actual. 

Theoretical. 

Bottom of 1st band 


... 


107' 11" 

108' 1" 

T °P „ „ . 




112' 11" 

US' 6" 

Bottom of 2nd i and 




123' 3" 

124' 7" 

Top of 2nd band ... 


... 


127' 7" 

129' 0" 

Bottom of balcony ... ,,, 

... 



Not measured. 

130' 11" 

Top of balcony and of Minar 2nd storey... 

... 



145' 2" 

144' 4" 


In a manner precisely similar, the bands of the third storey 
are arranged. In this storey the initial starting space is 
the fourth term in series I, given above, or the space between 
the third and fourth bands of the first storey of the Minar, 
and the width of the bands of the thud storey is made 
proportional to this reduced initial starting space, precisely 
as the width of band in second storey was reduced to suit its 
initial starting space. The details of finding the theoretical 
Series for this storey are precisely the same as just explained 
for the second and the agreement of theoretical and actual 

distances is even more close than in second storey. 

On reaching the top of the third storey, we find we have 
used up all the terms of series I before noted, and as far 
I have been able to judge, no law applies to the hands, 
i of the fourth storey; and of the fifth the inference is 
obvious, that these two are not Hindu, hut Muhammadan. 

I he great law therefore, as wo have seen, extends through- 
out the three lowest storeys of the Minar. This law may briefly 




















be stated to be a law of an aritkmetico-geometrical 
series, for the first storey will be found to consist of the 
sum of 5 terms of the series I 4- its various bands, the 
second storey of the sum of not 5, but 4 next tei'ms of the 
series-f-its various bands, the 3rd storey similarly of the 
sum of not 4 but 3 next terms of the series-{-its various 
bands, thus using up the entire series which consists of 12 


terms. . . 

Now, reverting to the position of the Minar, it will be 
found on measurement that its perpendicular distances 
from the east outer, the south outer, and the south inner 
wall are in a geometrical series. Further, the dimensions 
of the entire inner and outer inclosures are also all in 
geometrical series. Thus— 

Total length of outer inelosure... =228 feet. 

Total breadth ... ... =168 „ 

Total length inner inclosure ... =128 „ 

Total breadth ... ... =92 


and these numbers are very nearly in a geometrical series, 
whose common multiplier is 74 nearly. 

The law of geometrical proportion is thus seen to govern 
the entire Hindu Kutb structure; from the size and 
disposition of the inclosures which bound it, down to the 
spacing of the ornamental bands that adorn its gates, every 
important feature, is subject to the great law. But where 
is the law that governs the Muhammadan structures ? Their 
relics, which it is easy to enumerate, and I accordingly do so 
once for all, are, the front wall of the Masjid with its 
openings, the present outer colonnades, but not the back 
wall, the inner colonnades on the east, north, and south, 
and the north dome, but not the corner domes or the east 
dome, the east gate, the north, south and east inner in¬ 
closure walls, from near the upper single cornice, upwards, 
the existing back wall to the northern wing of Iltitmish’s 
extension. °The layer of rough stones in the courtyard, all 
traces of whitewash and plaster wherever found, occasional 
bits here and there, which cannot be more definitely specified, 
all the Arabic inscriptions wherever found, and lastly, the 
two topmost storeys in the Minar, and slight alterations at the 
cates and elsewhere, of the other storeys of the Minar. 
Where in any of the above is the smallest particle of deep 
+boueht to be detected? “ They designed like giants, and” 
their Hindu workmen “ finished like jewellersbut from the 
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killed by Jack, right through the whole genus, giants 
ave hitherto been noted only for supreme stupidity, com¬ 
bined with immense strength. 

The immense amount of thought expended on the struc¬ 
ture by its original designer is simply marvellous. The 
choice of the series alone, which governs the spacing of the 
ornamental features of the Minar, must alone have been a 
work of no ordinary labour, and this is the strongest, the 
almost invincible argument in favour of assigning to the 
Minar an antiquity not inferior to that of the temple, for 
though it is easy enough, having once fixed the great series, 
to take a certain term of it, and divide it up into a smaller 
series, to be used, as we see done, in the gateways of the 
temple, it would be a task almost impossible to first choose 
the small series in such a way as to be afterwards applicable 
on a vast scale, and further to admit of series within series, 
as we see in the Kutb Minar. 

The age of the temple itself has not yet been even approx¬ 
imately fixed; whatever it is, it is certainly anterior to 
the date of the iron pillar. The iron pillar records the 
victories of a certain king, never heard of before, and whose 
genealogy is nowhere mentioned ; it is therefore probable he 
belonged to no illustrious stock. He evidently did not con¬ 
struct the temple, or some mention of it would certainly have 
been found in his pillar. The temple therefore must have 
been built by a dynasty preceding him. This is all that can 
with certainty be said regarding its age, but as the age of 
the iron pillar is itself uncertain, that of the temple becomes 
still more so. 

An objection here occurs, for the pillars and architraves 
of the south-east corner dome bear inscriptions, evident¬ 
ly cut before the pillars were put up, in characters of 
later date than those on the iron pillar; but I will observe 
that this south-east corner need have nothing to do with the 
original design of the structure; it need have formed no part 
of the original design, the parts essential to which are 
the outer south and inner east gateways, the pillars and 
wall west end, the walls of the outer and inner inclosures, 
the outer colonnade and some part, no matter which, of 
an inner colonnade, a detatehed shrine or shrines in the 
inner inclosure, built according to the geometrical law, will 
answer quite as well as a colonnade, and the tw r o northern 
corner domes, also the north and south inner gateways, and 
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Two small or one small shrine at the extreme western corner 
beyond the dome or domes at west end, and the Minar, the 
south-east dome may have been added afterwards, without 
any way discomposing the existing structure. 

In connexion with the date of the structure, however, 

I have to solicit attention to a few inscriptions, or rather 
fragments, in a very ancient character discovered by me in 
the Minar. 

Near first window of first storey on left hand side, on the 
concave granite wall or shell of the Minar, is an inscrip¬ 
tion almost obliterated, of which the few visible letters are 

A. 6 & H W 

also an inscription near tlie entrance door left hand side, 
close to the floor 

... ... ... ( 2 ) 

and another 

Ti T ... ... ... ('!) 

and one on right hand side, but nearly obliterated 

OTT5 ... ... ... (4.) 

One near the third window, first storey 

(5) 

and Mv ... ... (6.) 

That in the Asoka character must be very ancient, and would 
tend to carry the building of the Minar back to the era 
before the Guptas, in whose character the iron led inscription 
is engraved. This however is not improbable, for the temple 
must have existed prior to the cutting of the inscription on 
the pillar.* 


• Note by General Cunningham. —Mr. Beglar pointed out these inscriptions to me 
after this account was written. No. 1 is too faint to be legible. I could make nothing 
of it. No. 2, which reads clearly Samvat 259, is undoubtedly a mistake for 1259, ns this 
date is found in two other places close by in exactly tho same characters. One of 
these is on the plinth outside, the second is ou tho left hand of the lower entrance, and the 
third is on the underside of the entrance arch. I look upon thoBC three repetitions ot the 
sarnL , c j ft te as the workmen’s record of the year in which their work was begun, that is, in 
Samvat 1259, or A. D. 1202, during the governorship of Kutbuddin Aibcg, thus con- 
finning my view of the Muhammudan origin of the Minor. 
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ie erection too of solitary pillars was a custom in the 
days of Asoka and of tlie Guptas, but not of a later period, 
and the capital of the iron pillar is similar to the capitals 
of Gupta pillars elsewhere. 

Tills closes the structures of Hindu period in tlie Kutk 

I now notice Sultan Gari’s Tomb. 

The structure may bo described as a square raised on. 
a high plinth, silrrounded on all sides by a wall pierced 
with overlapping arched openings, having colonnades at the 
east and west ends, with a gate in the cast wall, and an 
octagonal cell with flat roof in .the middle. 

What it was, judging from the remains, appears to have 
been a central octagonal cell, surrounded by colonnades 
running along the sid£s of a square, inclosed by a wall 
pierced with openings, and having a gate on the east. 

The pillars there used are of sandstone and marble, 
the latter only under the existing dome at west end; 
this dome, though of small size, is formed of overlapping 
stones, as also are the domes over the comer towers, which 
are still small! On the outside all these domes resemble those 
in the Kutb, over the east and comer pillars. 

Tlie curious Hindu double cornice noticed in the Kutb runs 
along the outside, marking the level of plinth, and a single 
cornice of Hindu design runs along the top. The openings 
are all covered by lancet-shaped arches of overlapping stones. 

The other ornamentation employed is all Hindu, being 
hands of the usual lozenge or triangle pattern, carvings in 
the dome stones, brackets, &c. 

The central cell is. octagonal, its roof, which is flat, being 
supported by square plain pillars, piled on each other in 
two tiers ; tlie outside is cased with marble, but within this 
marble casing is a smooth inner octagon of granite, and the 
wall of the cell, though very thick, if measured to tho marble 
casing, is exactly of the same thickness as the walls if 
measured to the granite only; the marble therefore is an 
addition made after the structure was fully designed and 
built in granite. Outside the inclosure of Sultan Gari’s Tomb 
are two tombs with domes supported on pillars. These domes 
are of tlie usual Muhammadan construction, and not formed 
by overlapping courses. They are said to be the tombs of two 
of bis sons, who died in bis lifetime; therefore it is evident 
that in Iltitmish’s time the Muhammadans knew how to build 
the true dome. 
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'berefore the tomb of Sultan Gari, with its domes of 
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overlapping courses, appears to be pre-Muhammadan, but 
when to this feature we add the other Hindu features, both 
of construction and ornamentation, the stones set without 
cement in the walls, the appearance of wear or weathering 
of the stones, greater even than in the Kutb, though 
similar in material, and the fact that the inner cell was 
originally finished in granite, but afterwards, cased with 
marble, it becomes extremely probable that this is, like the 
Kutb, a Hindu building appropriated by the Muhammadans, 
and the probability is rendered almost a certainty by the 
existence of the central cell, which is a construction adapted 
to some Hindu forms of worship, the Saivic, but which is an 
anomaly in Muhammadan architecture. 

Iltitmish’s tomb I have a suspicion to be only another 
instance of a converted Hindu structure, but as beyond the 
fact that its style is Hindu if we look at the granite, and 
Muhammadan if at the sandstone, and that the sandstone 
appears as if added afterwards, for the granite structure 
would be quite complete in itself without the sandstone, and 
that its pendentines are portions of Hindu domes, there is 
no other argument for calling it Hindu. I cannot there¬ 
fore assign it for certain to either Hindus or Muhammadans, 
but leave it an open question. . . 

The last Hindu remains to be noticed is the outer 
Kilah Ray Pitliora, which, as I agree with General Cunning¬ 
ham, may be dismissed in a few words. 

From the latter part of quotation 10 of my previous 
account, it appears that old Delhi, which is Kilah Ray Pitliora, 
had 10 gates. Quotation 11 mentions 7 gates only, but, as 
I have before shown, this is a mistake. At the tune the 
account was written, the citadel of Anang-pal having 
ceased to exist as a defensible place, and no other de¬ 
fensible citadel existed within old Delhi, the fort ot old 
Delhi would therefore mean the entire space surrounded by 
a defensible wall, including Anang-pal’s dismantled Lalkot. 

Taking this view, and starting from Adhara Khan s lomb 
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rtlier on is tlie Ranjit or Ghazni gate, already noticed 
In my account of Lalkot; beyond this gate at Fateh Burj 
two lines of walls branch off, one that of the citadel, 
noticed before; the other, lower and weaker, which is the 
wall of Kilah Ray Pitliora; following this, at a point opposite, 
a small Muhammadan shrine or Karbala, on the other side of 
a little rivulet which forms a natural ditch to the fort, exists a 
gate, which General Cunningham considers a gateway. 
This makes the third gate in the outer fort; it is nameless. 

Further on, following the line of walls, there is another 
bifurcation of the walls, the left hand one being the walls 
of Jahanpanah, a complete ruin now. The right hand 
one is the wall of old Delhi; following it a short way 
beyond the bifurcation, there is seen a ramp or approach 
from the valley to the high ground, within the walls some 
dressed stone, the remains evidently of a gate; no name for 
it exists; this makes the fourth gate, reckoning from Adham 
Khan’s tomb, and the first gate opening into Jahanpanah. 

Further on, the wall crosses the present Delhi road, and 
a short way beyond exist the remains of two gates and a 
gap, which may have been a gate, but is more probably only 
a water-course; these two gates, which are both nameless, 
make the fifth and sixth gates from the beginning, and the 
second and third gates opening into Jahanpanah. 

Further on, the eastern wall of Jahanpanah branches 
off, and the wall of old Delhi turns southwards; close to 
the junction is a small postern only four feet wido; this must 
be the Hauz Rani gate, as it faces Hauz Rani. Quotation 
10, alluded to above, mentions that the king escaped or fled 
from the Hauz Rani gate, and this being a postern, favors 
the supposition of the king having selected this to fly out of. 

Further on is a large gate with outworks, and near it an 
old bridge over the rivulet that forms a natural defence on 
this side; this, as shown before, is the Budaon gate. 

The next is a gate in a re-entering angle of the fort, 
walls. Quotation 10 says, the king from the Hauz Rani and 
Mallu Khan from the Burkah gates, which two gates are 
on the south side of the walls, went out, fled, and wandered 
in the jungles. There are only three gates in this portion of 
the wall which runs nearly due south, of which two have al¬ 
ready been identified, thp remaining one then must be tlie 
Burkah gate. This makes the ninth gate from the beginning, 
Hauz Rani being the seventh, and Budaon the eighth 
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vu-rom here the wall runs south-west, and after so: 
'distance turns and runs almost due west towards Jamah 
Kamkli’s Masjid; about lnilf-way between the turn of the 
wall and the' Masjid exists the pillars and — of a 
large gateway with outworks; this makes the tenth and last 

ga From here 6 the U wall can he traced up to a short dis¬ 
tance running through a heap of ruins, hut soon all traces 
of it are lost in the immense mass of ruined structure that 
covers the ground, and the wall is not again seen till it re¬ 
appears at the back of Jamali Kamali’s Masjid ; the wall 
then can easily he traced all the way to Adham Khan s tomb; 

This finishes the Hindu remains, of Delhi , oi the mu 
lnmmadan remains ample information can be obtained in 
the guide books, in the accounts of several travellers, and in 
General GunningLam’s report. I will therefore not.ce only 

what has nowhere else been noticed. 

Remains of walls* of great thickness ( 15 feet) Imve been 
found in prolongation of the great front wall of Kutb and 
Iltitmish’s P Masiids on the north side, which show that 
Alauddin intended to extend the Masjid in that direction. 
The walls are pierced with openings intended for aichways, 
hnt whSh now are mere gaps ; the walls as they stand are 
nowhere hiVher than 10 or 11 feet above the present ground 
S and are thickly covered, and completely hidden by 
scrub and jungle; but from the remains that yet exist, it 
appears this extension was intended to exactly double the 
i a e P n P g?h of the Masjid as it existed, 

extensions. Opposite the centre openmgoftlns great 
tension stands the remnants of Alauddin s Mma . 

Remains of a gateway exist showing that tomtomled 
In build a "ate in the outer north wall of his extension, 

£ £ “Si 

existin" east end of what is still known as the Alai 

colonmde and the eastern boundary wall forming the back 

wall of the easternmost colonnade, of which a few pillars 
J aI1 the south-east corner are still standing, can be traced 


* J’lutn VII. 



breaks) all the way from the south-east to the north¬ 
east comer of his extension. Yusuf Serai would thus have 
come exactly in the centre line of his eastern wall, and was 
probably meant to form a vast gateway on the east. In 
Plate VII are shown the different portions of the Masjid 
known as Kutb’s, as Iltitmish’s, and as Alauddin’s; Kutb’s and 
Iltitmish’s I have shown to be Hindu, altered to some ex¬ 
tent. Alauddin’s however is entirely his own; his pillars 
were not borrowed, nor the dressed and moulded stones in his 
walls, from Hindu structures, but were made by him, and 
the evidence of this is the great difference in weathering 
between these and the old Hindu stones, and difference in 
workmanship, slight indeed, but quite enough to distinguish 
it from the finer old Hindu workmanship. 

The magnificent design of Alauddin, like his other great 
designs in public works, was begun but never completed ; 
of his Minar, the unfinished fragment has a quaint majesty 
that is possessed by no other structure in Delhi. Tradition 
states it was to have been cased with marble, and that 
the marble itself had been collected for the purpose, and 
long lay neglected, till it was used up in Hum&yun’s tomb. 
The only structure that was completed and exists to this day 
in fair order is the Alai Darwaza. In the whole series of 
Pathan buildings in Delhi, none equals it in beauty. It is 
the first undoubted Muhammadan structure of any pretensions 
in Delhi, and the finest; but I wish to point out that its 
beauty is due not to any harmony or appropriateness of its 
parts, or of its ornamentation, but to the unrivalled execu¬ 
tion of the carvings that adorn it, to the sti’ong contrast of 
the minute carving, with the wide bare expanse of its dome; 
a contrast that, while it exaggerates the apparent size 
of the dome, brings into strong relief at the same time the 
delicacy of the carvings, making them look more delicate 
than they actually are, and to the great doorways combining 
majesty of size and delicacy of execution, presenting the 
strong contrast of bare dome to elaborately carved walls 
from becoming offensively harsh; but of true architectural 
ornamentation there is very little, and the meaningless pa- 
vclled ornaments on the outside are only saved from becom¬ 
ing offensive by the fineness of their execution. 

How great is the difference between the Hindu Kutb 
and this gateway. There not a line of ornament is intro¬ 
duced that does not point and emphasise some constructive 
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feature ; every feature there has an office to perform, 
and performs it well, it is emphatically a structure possess¬ 
ing harmony. The Alai Darw&za, on the contrary, has little 
of° architectural ornament, and owes its beauty more to. the 
carvings executed by Hindu workmen, the last expiring 
effort of Hindu art in Delhi, than to any remarkable har¬ 
mony of arrangement. 

Indeed on ct pviofi grounds we should expect this want 
of appreciation of truthful ornamentation among die Muham¬ 
madans, a barbarous and warlike people, whose religion 
narrowed their minds, naturally none of the most liberal, and 
demanded the suppression of aesthetic feelings. They could 
not be expected to reach a high standard in architecture 
within a short time, still less then could they be expected 
shortly after their conquest of India to produce. structures 
worthy of admiration for harmony ; and this is precisely 
what has happened, for with all the aid of elaborate orna¬ 
mentation, carved, be it remembered, by Hindu hands, they 
have not produced any structure which commands admira¬ 
tion independent of mere beauty of ornament (for which 
the Hindu workmen deserve credit), or of sheer, greatness 
of size, and as soon as they attempted to build without the 
aid of Hindu workmen, they produced what certainly is 
grand from sheer massiveness, but what is utterly devoid 
of that combination of qualities which produces iu our 
minds the idea of beauty, independent of colour, carving, 

material, or mass. , 

It is only after the Mughal conquest that Muhammadan 

architecture begins to be beautiful. 

The other structures in the Ivutb are remarkable .or 
nothing, and I pass them over. . 

In outer Kilali Hay Pitliora, to the east of the road, is 
a ruined bowlee with fluted well; it is now in rums, but 
must have been originally very beautiful; close to it are 
extensive ruins over which crops now grow, but whence 
is often extracted large worked slabs of red sandstone. 

Passing on to Jahanpanah, I notice that the walls on 
the west side are so completely ruined as to render it im¬ 
possible to identify the gates; the walls on the east have 
undergone occasional repair and alteration, especially for the 
construction or maintenance of sluices, and other contri¬ 
vances for the regulation of water, and t his renders the posi¬ 
tions of its gates doubtful. A fine stone structure, called 
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to act as a sluice for the regulation of water; it is partially 
ruined, but is still a fine object and worthy of notice. Close 
to this is the Khirki Masjid and Khirki village. The domes 
of the Khirki Masjid are semi-circular in section inside, 
but pointed on the outside, and the extra height at the crown 
outside is obtained by increased thickness of the layer 
of mortar at the crown. Except its vast extent, there is 
nothing very remarkable about it; the domes and roofs are 
supported on short massive pillars, from which spring arches 
which support the domes; the pendentives are formed by 
building out, or filling up the corner, on the principle of the 
corbel, but without any step's, and plastered over. Near 
Siri, a short way outside the south walls of it, stands the 
ruins^ of Ilazar Situn. There are also numbers of other 
remains of no special interest. 

To the north-west of Jahanpanah, outside its walls, and 
some wav off, isEiruz Shah’s tomb; there is nothing remark¬ 
able in the construction, but the site is very good; it 
forms one of an immense range of buildings, which appear 
of a date slightly, if at all, different to Eiruz Shah’s tomb. 
These buildings occupy the entire of one side of what once 
was a large tank, called Hauz KMs; and when the tank 
was.in good order, must have formed a magnificent whole. 

In Timur’s history this tank is noticed. Timur is there 
stated to have sat in an Idgah close to it after his victory; 
there is now the ruins of a small Idgah, some little dis¬ 
tance from the South-east corner of the tank; from its style 
it appears ancient, and 1 identify it with the Idgali mentioned 
in Timur’s history. 

Turther west are several nameless tombs, some still in 
very good order and fine in appearance; beyond them all, 
on the ridge running northward from Sultan G&ri’s tomb, 
an extensive ruin, consisting of the remains of a masjid 
mostly entire, and of other buildings, the whole surrounded 
by a battlemented wall mostly in ruins, exists; beyond a 
tradition ascribing its erection to the Pathans, there are no 
other accounts, 

A little to the south-west of this is a small domed chamber 
marked on the published map as a Sivala, which it is not 
now, but a storehouse. A mela or fair takes place there 
annually at a certain period; round this are ranged oil 
two sides small kistvaens, two feet high, formed of three 
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stones for the three sides and a stone for the roof, leaving one 
side quite open. "When I first saw them there were many j 
on my next visit I found the place converted into a manu¬ 
factory of white clay, which is found in large quantities 
in adjacent quarries. All but one of the kistvaens had 
disappeared, and of this the roof had been displaced; it has 
since been removed to Delhi, and is now in the Delhi 
Museum. 

Not far from this is the village and tank oi Mahipal- 
pur, the extensive ruined band of which has already been 
noticed by General Cunningham. 

Close to the road which passes a little way west of 
Mahip&lpur, towards Delhi, is the Malcha; in style it much 
resembles Khirki, but instead of a collection of small domes, 
this has one large dome over the great central hall supported 


on massive pillars. . 

Siri has been fully noticed by General Cunningham; it 
w&8 very strong, and sustained tliree sieges in the civil 
wars preceding Baber’s invasion. The remains of extensive 
buildings occupy the extreme west end of the fort, and 
detached buildings forming parts of the great mass extend 
right up to the walls on the west side; this enables the west 
gate Siri, now marked by a depression in the line of mound 
of the fort walls, to be identified as the Bagdad gate. I quote 

Ferislita.* , , , 

“Kali Khan, with the malcontents, now marched to 
Delhi, which they reached on the last day of Kamzan, 
A H. 839. In this dilemma, the Vazir' Sarwar-ul-Mullc 
took portion of the citadel of Siri, wherein he stood a 
siege of three months. But discovering the King s inten¬ 
tion of escaping, or killing him, he determined to anti¬ 
cipate the King by killing him. In this he lost his life. 
The Khatris and other adherents of the Vazir, apprehensive 
of the King’s vengeance, rose in arms, and compelled lum to 
defend liis palace. Thus situated, he caused the Bagdad 
gate to be thrown open to the besiegers, who rushing in 
committed dreadful slaughter on the rebels. 

The gate which he threw open to the besiegers was 
in all probability the gate nearest his palace, which could be 
got at without the knowledge of the rebels who attacked 
his palace; and the west gate is the only one that suits the 


case. 


* Rriggs’ Ferishta, I, 354. 
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i oy on (I bin, the road has several ruins to the right and 
lett ’ at a distance of about three-fourths of a mile from the 
road opposite the present village of Mahjidpur is the Moth 
ki Masjid; it is of the period of the Lodis, and, tradition says, 
was built by a poor cultivator, who had acquired riches by 
trading m the pulse called moth. The carved corbels of 
and 1<; s gateway are very beautiful and much 
lescm ole those m Kamali Jam&li’s tomb, and in the Shir 
Mandil there exists remains of bands of Arabic inscrip- 
’ c ^ r T® d . bo |; dl y m marble round the gateway; but the 
m, ' ' 0 il> gateway has left little of the inscription entire, 
-he courtyard and Masjid are full of the huts of inhabitants 
the interior of the Masjid being partitioned off by mud 
wails to form rooms for the people. The whole place is 
a .together very filthy, and there is some difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing access to the Masjid. A bold eave supported on corbels 
and projecting about 3* feet from the face of the Masjid. once 
adorned the entire front of the building; fragments alone 
now remain. The face was likewise adorned by coloured plaster 
medallions; the material used is rubble and plaster, but 
some ot the ornamental parts, the pillars at the jambs, &c. 
are of cut-stone; marble was used for the bands of inscrip¬ 
tions in the gateway; these bands were both plain and coloured; 
u colour was used in the interior, all trace of it is lost by a 
tayer of soot, but outside and in the gateway the colours used 
are green, blue, red, both the red sandstone and red colour, 
w.n o, jiack and possibly yellow; the enclosure wall is 
arcaded on the outside and also inside. 

Safdar Jang’s tomb has been noticed by General Cun¬ 
ningham; the material is red stone and marble, brick 
mortar and hard stucco of excellent quality. The* arches 
used are semi-circular, gothic, and flat parabolic; the domes 
are flattish, and some flat paraboloidal, formed by the revolu¬ 
tion of a semi-parabola round an ordinate. Some roofs 
are formed by plain arch sheeting. The central dome is 
triple, the two inner of brick and mortar, and flattish; the 
outer one bulbous, and of marble. 

'Jo theleft of the road from Safdar Jang’s tomb to 
Humfiyun’s are several tombs; the one nearest is very 
curious, with its sloping pillars; it is an octagon in shape; 
the inside is lull of graves; dome on low neck. 

borne way further off the road in Khairpur is a Masjid, 
r oisters and tomb. The Masjid is a fine specimen of 
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what General Cunningham calls stucco Pathan architecture. 
The spandrils of arches, the soffits, and great part of the in¬ 
terior are covered with elaborate tracery and inscriptions, cut 
in plaster, the quality of which is so good that the sharpness 
of the lines is perfect to this day. The interior is black with 
accumulated soot, and the building is even now used as a cow¬ 
shed ; the material used is rubble and plaster, but the pillars 
or rather pilasters are of dressed granite, and two balconies 
projecting out at tho two sides are of red stone; colour appears 
to have been used also, but the soot prevents all being seen; 
blue certainly was used, and probably others.* 

Domes on low necks, flattish inside, resting on corbelled 
pendentines; these last are beautiful, though by no means 
singular ; such pendentines occur often elsewhere. 

The red stone structure to the south of the quadrangle 
of the Masjid, has been supposed to be the tomb of the 
founder of the Masjid, but, apart from the circumstance 
that no grave exists inside, the styles of the two are very dif¬ 
ferent, as well as the material is re-dressed stone inside, and 
dressed stone is more plentifully used by far in it than in 
the Masjid; the pendentines are similar to those of Alai 
Darw&za, and are beautiful, though plain; and the plan of 
the building is almost exactly the same as of Alai Darw&za, 
but plain. The wall connecting this with the Masjid and 
cloisters is evidently a later addition, as the junction of it 
both with Masjid and with tomb is plainly visible, and shows 
that it was built after both Masjid and the building supposed 
to be a tomb were completed; the Avail is not bonded into 
either the Masjid or the cloisters or the structure at the side, 
of which, by the way, it covers up parts of the north-west 
and north-east windows. 

Opposite the Masjid, however, and occupying a place as 
nearly central as can be judged of the quadrangle, on 
which Masjid and cloisters stand, are the remains of a 
chaubutra, which must have been the original tomb belonging 
to the Masjid, and probably that of its founder; in tact, Syed 
Ahmed’s illustration in his larger work shows the tombstone 
perfect, though now it is no longer so. . . , 

The cloisters facing the Masjid are of rubble and plaster, 

and of no interest. _ 

*General Cunninyham .—This Masjid was cleared out on.my recommendation by 
Colonel George Hamilton, tt>mmi-*aioncr of Delhi. X had supposed it to bo of the time of 
viTrurS- but on visiting it, after it became accessible, I found an inscription inside, 
declaring it to be the J&um Miwjid of Sikandar Ludi. 
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r Khairpur, and to tliis masjid, is the tomb of Sikai! 
Dome on low neck; coloured medallions are used 
as ornaments. Material, rubble and mortar, and dressed 
stone, also red stone for ornamental parts. Syed Ahmed calls 
it Sikandar Ludi’s tomb, and I have followed him, though 
I am not aware of any reason sufficient for calling it the tomb 
of Sikandar Ludi. 


Returning now to the road from Kutb to Delhi, there 
is nothing of great interest all the way to Delhi except the 
Jantar Mantar.'or Observatory. 

Delhi.— Shahjababad itself is too well known and too 
often described to need any mention here, and although 
architectural notes on the gateways of fort and citadel, and 
on the walls and defences, would be very interesting, it needs 
a good knowledge of military engineering,—a subject I am 
not at all familiar with. 


The ancient remains in Delhi itself are very few; the Kali 
or Kalan Masjid and tomb of Sultana llaziah, to my know¬ 
ledge, are the only specimens that certainly date before Shah 
Jehan. The last is a complete ruin, if, indeed, it be her tomb 
at all (as Syed Ahmed affirms), near the Turkoman gate. 
Kalan Masjid is still in excellent order; it is a building of 
plaster and rubble, with pillars of granite dressed, and roofed 
by a collection of small domes of the style of the Khirki 
Masjid; the domes arc supported also, as in Khirki Masjid, 
on arches springing from pillars and on similar pendentines; 
the colours used appear to have been from remains of frag¬ 
ments, blue, red, probably also yellow, and the colour of the 
granite used. 

The later remains in Delhi are numerous, the largest 
being the great Jhrna Masjid, which for size is unrivalled : the 
Masjid itself is of marble, with three marble domes and 
corner minars of marble and red stone in alternate longi¬ 
tudinal stripes ; th*e cloisters and gateway are entirely of red 
sandstone, as also is a great portion of the Masjid itself. 
Though greatly praised, I consider the praise misapplied. It 
certainly is very large, and very grand, the workmanship is 
good, and the material, marble, costly; but in the Masjid itself 
the great central archway is far too large for the side arches,' 
and completely overpowers them, and produces pretty much 
the impression of a gigantic false screen put in front 
of the centre of the Masjid; there is besides a great want of 
light and shade in the fagade; it is too flat altogether, and 
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the evil of the side archways being as small compared to 
the great central arch, is aggravated by the great flat tablets 
of inscriptions over them, which are not only, quite out of 
proportion to the archways, and look overpowermgly heavy, 
but are so flat as materially to conduce to the general effect 
of flatness of the structure. The really beautiful parts in the 
Masjid are its gateways, with the long line of airy arcade 
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areally superior to that from inside, the magnificent steps, 
unrivalled* 5 in Delhi or elsewhere, adding materially to the 
orandeur of the whole. Indeed the steps are so magnificent, 
as to form a feature in themselves highly pleasing and un- 


P ThcTzinat ul mas&jid is a fine masjid, with three great 
bulbous domes and tall minors, and would be very pleas^gj 
were not the effect of the domes rendered patchy by broad 
stripes of black running down from the apex to the base of 
the^dome, ruining the grandeur of its otherwise une marbl 

d °Zinatun nissa is a small but very fine masjid; it is 
said to have once been covered with gilding, and the cupola 
nvpr flip fine slender minars is still gilt. . 

The Fatehpuri Masjid is a fine building, with a gigantic 
dome once covered with glazed tiles, but now ruinous, 
the form and mass of its dome and the bold tall minars 
nt its an"le give an imposing effect that is seldom seen 
in structures of the period, and although really late Mughal, 
it bears little resemblance to the typical structures of the 

PC Soneli Masjid Kotwali, said to be the one where Nadir 
Shah sat in^ gloomy silence while Delhi was given up to 
plunder, is a s£all dt beauti ful building: i its three domes arc 
‘s’ill covered with, plates of ^ilt copper (•) , . 

The objects of interest in the fort itself have been too 
often described to need repeating. I only notice that tk 
roofs of the Dewfin and Am khfis are of the flat coned pat- 
usual in Muhammadan architecture. 

MUsSjabanabad aud going nortbwards r.ear 
WindviS/s bouse are two ruinous buildings,* known as 
ISob^d S » a Great Trigeuometrical Surrey .ton 
o the Chauhurii, the former may be identified With Fnuz 
Kusbak ' Shikar; though now ^ sm all buildin g, 
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ist once have been of great size, as the whole c 



east face of it is in ruins, which extend in undistin- 
guisliable breaks to a distance of fully 100 feet from the 
existing face of the building. At this distance are seen 
the remains of walls, evidently the extreme east walls of 
the building, resembling those still existing in material, 
workmanship, and in the great slope or batter, which appears 
to have been a characteristic of the period. The building, 
as it exists, has undergone extensive alteration and repair, 
which have been so clumsily executed, that the later ad- 
' ditions are plainly distinguishable, not merely by difference 
of construction and style, but by not having been bonded in 
with the old work, so as to make one piece with it. The 
ribbed arches of the structure, the slope of its walls, the 
iArni of its minars, all corresponding to those of structures 
known to be of Firuz Shah’s era, as the Kotela and Kaliivi 
Masjid, fix its date of erection to Firuz Shah’s reign, and it 
fulfils the conditions necessary to identify it with the 
KiLshak Shikar. 

Chauburji* is a building having foiu’ domed towers at the 
corners; its gate now faces the south, but is apparently a late 
addition; it, like its neighbour, has undergone much addition 
and alteration. I am of opinion it was intended originally as 
a chapel to the Kushak Shikar; one great Kibla apse still 
exists in the west wall. 

Going straight out from Delhi by the Labor gate, to 
Rohilla Khan’s serai, and crossing the canal, will be found a 
fine buildingt known asBhulbhulinja; the building is said to be 
the tomb of one of A urangzib’s daughters. It is built of rubble 
and mortar, with occasional use of red dressed stone as a false 
veneer to arches, &c„ and is perfectly symmetrical on all its 
sides, so that it is difficult even now, after seeing the building 
in the interior, to come out by the same gate as one entered. 
A great flattish dome inside covers the main room, but the out¬ 
side is not domed; in place of a dome is a flat raised Cliaubu- 
tra, square in plan, and larger but otherwise much in the style 
of tho raised portion of cell of Sultan Gfiri’s tomb. This 
Chaubutra is said to have once possessed beautiful marble 
lattice-work on all sides, destroyed and carried off during the 
mutiny. The four corner minars are bold and beautiful, and rise 


# Plate VIII. 
t Plate IX. 
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six great height. Saltpetre has attacked the lower parts oil 
e walls, and will soon cause the destruction of the building. 
Returning to Delhi, I notice the old bridge connecting 
Salimgarh with the citadel of Delhi. The constructive features 
of the°arekes of this bridge deserve notice; the arch sheeting 
is formed of nibble and mortar, and springs flush from the 
face of the abutments. It is strengthened by a series of 
arched ribs springing from corbels that project from the 
faces of the abutments, which give great appearance of 
lightness, with great strength. As it is, the bridge cannot, 
from the immense size of its piers, appear light, but were the 
piers well proportioned, the effect would be very pleasing. 
3?rom the valley or writer-course spanned by this bridge, a 
magnificent view is obtained of all the bridges that span 
this nullah close to each other, and the Various bridges are 
so varied in style as to render the view extremely pleasing 
and unique. First is the old-fashioned modem road bridge, 


then the ancient bridge, then the railway bridge, which 


cuts at a very acute angle the direction of the stream, and 
is very beautiful both in form and in construction, although 
the material is only brick; next is a bridge with light airy 


railings, and far beyond all the silvery reflection of the 


Jumna, this in the cold weather; during rains doubtless the 
stream is full of water. 

Leaving Delhi Shahjahanabad by the Delhi gate, to 
the left stands Firuz Shah’s Kotela and the Asoka pillar, and 
beyond, close to the road, is a solitary gate known as Kabuli 
Darw&za, or Lai Darwaza. As no traces of ramparts can be 
seen extending from the wall on either side, I conclude it 
to have been a city gate. 

Further on, and close to the road, is an inscribed masjid; 
it is of a plain construction, of rubble and mortar, ornament¬ 
ed with coloured plaster medallions inside and outside,. and 
patterns inside ; the cloisters attached to it have disap¬ 
peared, leaving only one tower at the north-east corner 

Close 0 to Purana Kilah, on the right of the present 
road to Hum&yun’s, and just beyond the Kilah, is a solitary 
gate similar to Lai Darwaza, noticed before. The gate is 
ornamented by coloured or glazed plaster medallions and 
devices or patterns, and flowers cut in red stone and in 
coloured plaster. The battlements are ornamented by blue 
medallions, it is altogether a fine specimen of gateway. I 
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>caB^Mde fi'om the absence of all traces of rampart nails in 
continuation of the two enormous towers flanking it (now 
ruined), which once must have added enormously to the 
dignity of the gateway, that it, like the IA1 Darwaza, which 
it much resembles, is a city gate, under which once passed 
one of the main streets of old Delhi. Prom llum&yun’s tomb, 
in a line almost perfectly straight, an old city road passes 
direct under this gate straight on beyond as far as the eye can 
see; the entire distance, so far as the road can be traced, is 
covered by ruins of houses on either side, and immediately 
near the gate are a series of small chambers, probably the 
shops of petty tradespeople, but which being regularly built 
and forming as it were wings or approaches to the gate, 
appear very appropriate. 

A Kos Minar is placed exactly in the centre of the 
road between this gate and Humhyun’s tomb, and the road is 
there widened so as to allow free passage on either side of 
the Ivos Minar; this is a pleasing feature, and as Kos Minar 
can easily be rendered ornamental and useful in other ways 
than that of merely marking the mileage distance, the 
mode of placing it in the centre of the road and making 
it conspicuous, instead of hiding it away in the ditch, or 
allowing it to be hidden by jungle and grass on the sides 
of the road, as is done with the present puny milestones, is 
not undeserving of attention. 

Close to this Darwaza or gateway is an inscribed masjid 
of Akbar’s period; it is built of rubble and plaster, with 
the ornamented parts of gateway and masjid painted by 
the use of red dressed stone and granite; the gate now 
partly ruined must once have been very fine. The masjid 
inside was profusely ornamented with coloured plaster and 
glazed tiles, though now most of it has been stripped off. 
The fa 9 ade of the masjid and gateway were also ornamented 
with coloured medallions and carved stone flowers, the colors 
used were blue, yellow, red, purple, white, green, black, 
and grey. It has one central dome on a low neck, and very 
M° U ^ ar P* nnac ^ e ’ greatly resembling that of Kila Kona 
Masjid. The walls of the masjid are plumb, but the towers 
^ ^as o rea t projecting eaves in front as in Moth ki 
Masjid. A. peculiarity of this Masjid were its cloisters. 

In huranKilah two buildings deserve notice, the Shir 
Mandil and Kila Kona Masjid. The Shir Mandil is a 
beautiful structure of red stone, and granite and marble, 
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of which the last, however, is confined to the cupola, and 
some minor details in the main building. The main room 
inside, and it has hut one, is profusely ornamented with 
paintings of flowers and patterns in various colours; the pat¬ 
terns are very beautiful; the colours used are, blue, green, 
red, yellow, white, grey, and black; the stairs are very nar¬ 
row and dangerous. 

The Kila Kona Masjid is a building of stone faced m 
parts with dressed marble, black slate, and red and yellow 
sandstone. It has one central dome on low neck still exist- 
ing, but traces of tlio side once bavc been, discovered by 
General Cunningham on the present flat roof. The pinnacle 
is formed of a flattish, round corrugated stone, supported 
below by a moulded shaft, and resembling the top stone 
of the great towers in Hindu temples; the pendentives 
supporting the domes are of various kinds, the corbelled ones 
bein'? especially beautiful; the two end roofs are formed 
by a central flattish dome, against which two semi-domes 
abut; the combination of curved lines thus formed is ex¬ 
tremely pleasing. The domes are all flattish in the interior. 
The profusion of mouldings in this Masjid, inside and out, 
and the number of angles into which its flat walls are broken 
up, give a variety of light and shade that is extremely pleas¬ 
ing, and the harmony of colour, obtained on the outside by 
the use of polished stone of the various colours noticed, and 
inside near the apses by colour, is unrivalled. The ornamental 
features in the shape of projecting balconies supported m 
front by elegant brackets, the beautiful open pillared towers 
at the corners possessing brackets and mouldings of exquisite 
beauty, are very elegant and very appropriate, and ar sur¬ 
pass the false ornamentation generally seen m Muhammadan 
buildings. The dead blank of the back wall too is relieved by 


projecting balconies, and altogether this masjid, though not 
very large nor very costly, is the most beautiful Muhammadan 

structure that exists in Delhi. . „ 

Passing out-of Purana Kilali, there is nothing of espe¬ 
cial interest up to HumAyun’s tomb. Tins enormous building 
is constructed of red sandstone marble, feeing a rubble coie , 
the exterior is adorned by patterns formed by marble m a 
around of red sandstone, and vice versa ; the lattices, with 
which all openings are closed, axe of marble and red sandstone, 
andare beautiful. Corner rooms are in the interior orna¬ 
mented by elaborate and beautiful patterns in colour on 
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rstpf; the great central room, however, is ornamented 
'squares of marble and black stone laid alternately as a 
floor round the tomb which occupies the centre. The exterior 
of the great central dome is of a peculiar, but not pleasing 
shape ; it is pointed, and rests on a neck less in diameter than 
itself, looking as if it were being strangulated; the extensive 
terrace round it is very pleasing; the gates of the building 
aro also very fine, though plain. 

In the immense crowd of structures about Humiiyun’s 
tomb, I only notice Kliizr Khan’s Masjid and Chaunsat 
Khamba. The masjid consists of one great room surmounted 
by a noble dome ; the dome is flattish inside, and is sup¬ 
ported on pendentives the most beautiful in Delhi; these 
pendentives are on the same pattern as those in the Alai 
Darwaza, but instead of supporting plain horseshoe arches, 
out of keeping with the great fretted archways beside them, 
these support gothic arches exquisitely carved and fretted, and 
in perfect keeping with the great entrance arch, which itself 
is very beautiful. This great hall is indeed very imposing. On 
either side of this great hall or masjid are oblong halls com¬ 
municating with the great central one by two small openings 
(provided with doors) on each side; the side halls are not 
particularly noticeable for anything but their utter want of 
keeping with the central hall ; they are roofed by two small 
flattish domes, resting on the walls and on a great archway 
of the full span of the room almost, which springs from 
brackets or corbels in the middle of the length of the hall. 

The Chaunsat Khamba,* as its name implies, is a collection 
of Gli pillars forming a square, supporting small domes on 
arches, all of marble. The execution is very fine; the outer 
pillars are connected by lattices of marble of various patterns, 
but by no means deserving the extravagant praise generally 
bestowed on them. Some of the marble having got broken, 
has been replaced by sandstone ones, which utterly mar the 
beauty of the structure. 

Passing out of this crowd of buildings is a bridge over 
a rivulet, called the Bara Palla. I would suggest that the 
name Bara Palla refers to the 12 abutments or piers that 
support the 11 arches, the word palla being often used to 
denote the abutments of a bridge. 

Purther on, on the left side of the road, is the remains 
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battlemented wall ancl of towers; this was probably 
Kilokari, once a favorite residence of the old kings of Delhi. 
No structures, but only mounds, exist to mark the sites of 
any buildings that once may have existed inside. 

Further on to the right of the road is Mandir Mika, 
dedicated to Kali; it is a structure that, in common with Nila 
Chatri, cannot date beyond Shah Jelian’s reign, though the 
Brahmins of the place claim an extraordinary antiquity for it. 

The last object of interest south of this is Tughlaka- 
bad and its pendant Adilabad. This fort is built in a posi¬ 
tion naturally strong, being surrounded by ravines and 
broken ground; the walls also are of enormous thickness, 
but this thickness being due to the walls being hollow, the 
strength is by no means what would be expected at first 
sicht°; on the contrary, the walls are really weak, weaker 
than those of the citadel of Lalkot. Up to a certain height 
from the bottom the hollows are domed over, and over these 
the masonry is built up flat, so that it appears solid ; above 
this point the wall diminishes greatly in thickness, leaving a 
broad space, or offset, part of which is utilised by building 
chambers abutting against the narrowed wall at the back. 
Two rows of domes make up the great thickness of the wall 

^°Within the outer fort is the citadel, and within the 
citadel appears fragments, which show that a third smaller 
inclosure existed within the citadel; the space within this 
inclosure is full of the ruins of small houses, apparently 
dwelling houses; in all probabUity the king’s private resi¬ 
dence and zenanah and domestic offices; the houses are all 
small, and without a single window. The general plan ap¬ 
pears to have been a courtyard surrounded on three, and 
sometimes on all, sides by rows of rooms; there was only one 
entrance to each such inclosure, and facing the side on 
which the entrance was, is the hall, an oblong of about 1> 
or 20 feet, by 10 or 12 feet wide; on either side of this were 
small rooms communicating with the hall and with the 
courtyard. Sometimes the hall had also a range of small 
rooms at the back; all the rooms are furnished with numer¬ 
ous small arches, but never a window opening outwards, it 
is difficult to imagine that the king lived iu such a miserable 
place but such appears to have been the fact. The grand 
Llaces masiids, &e„ are very magnificent, but are evidently 
Hot meant as dwelling places, and all remains of dwelling 
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that have hitherto been discovered are very uncom- 
ortable and miserable. Such are the cloisters of the mas- 
jids, which consist of a single room, sometimes with a little 
open roofed space in front, and, strange though it may ap¬ 
pear, I believe that even the king’s private residence was 
not much better ; domestic comfort, a comfortable dwelling 
house, appears to have been a thing unknown in those days, 
notwithstanding the magnificence of the public buildings, 
and the description above of the remains of them in Tugh- 
lakabad will be found to apply, word for word, even to the 
native houses of this day, though the richer portion have, 
in imitation of their European conquerors, built for them¬ 
selves dwelling houses sufficiently large and comfortable. 

Tughlak’s tomb needs no notice, as it has been described 
by General Cunningham. 

Adilabad is a small citadel connected with Tughlakabad, 
but outside of its walls I notice, simply to correct a mis- 
takd into which Syed Ahmad has fallen when he described 
llazar Situn as in Adilabad.* The remains of Hazhr Sittin, 
as already noticed, exist close outside Siri, exactly where, 
according to history, they ought to exist; and Alauddin’s 
tomb, instead of being in the great ruined mass facing 
Iltitmish’s tomb in the Kutb, ought, according to his¬ 
tory, to be in Hazar Situn. llazar Sitftn is situated on the 
bank or edge of what once must have been a large tank, 
though only a little dirty pool now, and in the ruins of 
Hazftr Situn, at the end near the tank, exists a fine marble 
tombstone, yellow with age and exposure, of which the 
people have no traditions, but which can lie no other than 
Alauddin’s tomb. At' any rate, Alauddin’s tomb has 
never yet been found, and Syed Ahmad himself says no 
tombstone exists in what he calls Alauddin’s tomb; certainly 
none exists now, and the disposition of the great structure 
is quite different*to that of a tomb, and, further, is incon¬ 
sistent w ith what is recorded in history, that Alauddin was 
buried in Hazftr Situn. This again was erroneously sup¬ 
posed to be within Siri, although history distinctly mentions 
it to have been in Jahan Panah. Siri again w'as erroneously 
supposed to be identical with Lalkot of Anangpal, a mistake 
which cannot for one moment resist the evidence both of 
fact and of history, and it is only owiug to this combination 

, Note I?/ General Cunningham .—I believe that there was a second “ Puluee of one 
houaand pillars” iu Adilabad, built by Muhammad Tugblak. 
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of mistakes, I believe, that Alauddin’s tomb lias been 
supposed to be tbe great ruined mass opposite Iltitmisli’s in 

the Kutb. . 

This closes my notice of tbe buildings m Delhi. 1 tlunic 
it convenient, however, to give a list of the principal objects 
of interest in Delhi, with references to the pages in this 
volume where they have been noticed, thus forming an index 
to the report, or to other authorities, where they have either 
been described or casually referred to. As Syed Ahmad s 
great work on Delhi is the completest one that has yet been 
published, I adopt his arrangement, omitting, however, those 
that are of no interest:— 


1. —Tughlakabad, p. 76,—Cunningham's report, 

II, 212—Syed Ahmad. 

2. —Tughlak’s tomb, p. 77,—Cunningham’s re¬ 

port, II, 213—Syed Ahmad. 

8.—Haz&r Situn, p. 77. 

4. —Adilnbad, p. 77,—Cunningham, 217—Syed 

Ahmad. 

5. —Mandir Kalka, p. 76,—Syed Ahmad. 

G._Roshan Chir&gh. In reference to this, 1 take 

up the suggestion of General Cunning¬ 
ham in bis report, II, p. ‘210, where he 
says that Ferishta, in describing the place 
of meeting of Nusrat and Mallu, has 
made a mistake and called it the tomb 
of Khwaja Kutbuddin Bakhtifir, K&ki. 
Adopting the correction, Ferishta's ac¬ 
count becomes quite consistent, for the 
palace of Siri, viz., the Iiaz&r Situn, is 
very close to Roshan Chimgh. For an ac¬ 
count of Roshan Chiragh, refer to Syed 
Ahmad. 

7. —Sultan Behlol Ludi's tomb— Syed Ahmad; it 

is within the inclosure of Roshan Chiiui*h, 
and is a very curious.building. 

8. —Sat palla band, p. 65,—Syed Ahmad. 

9. —Khirki Masjid, p. 65,—-Syed Ahmad. 

10. —Durga Yusuf Kotal— Syed Ahmad. 

11 . — „ Shekh Salauddin—Syed Ahmad. 

—Tomb unknown—Syed Ahmad. 

13.—Panjburja Kanchanserai—Syed Ahmad 
]4.—T*omb of Langar Khan—Syed Ahmad. 

15. — Basti Baori—Syed Ahmad. 

16. —Kbizr's Gumbaz Okla, now gone—Syed 

Ahmad, 

17—Bara palia, p. 75,—Cunningham, II, p. 222, 
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18. —Tomb of Khan-i-Khanan—Syed Ahmad. 

19. —Nila Gumbaz — Syed Ahmad. 

20. —Humfiyun's tomb, p. 74,—Cunningham, II, 

223—Syed Ahmad. 

21. —Tomb within Ilumayun's compound — Syed 

Ahmad. 

22. —Arab-ke-Serai—Syed Ahmad. 

23. —Darwaza Mandi—Syed Ahmad. 

24. —Tomb and Masjid, Isa Khan—Syed Ahmad. 

25. —Darg&h Nizamuddin — Syed Ahmad. 

26. —Khizr Khan's Masjid, p. 75,—Syed 

Ahmad. 

27. —Tombs of late Emperors of Delhi—Syed 

Ahitfad. 

28. —Dargfih Amir Khusru— Syed Ahmad. 

29. — Tomb of llaja Khan, remarkable for shape 

of its dome—Syed Ahmad. 

30. — Chaunsat Khamba, p. 75,— Syed Ahmad. 

31. —Lai Mahal— Syed Ahmad. 

32. —Tomb of Syed Abid —Syed Ahmad. 

33. — Lai Bungalow — Syed Ahmad. 

34. —Purana Kilah, p. 3, —Geueral Cunning- 

ham, 134, 135, and 221, vol. II—Syed 
Ahmad. 

35. —Khas Mehal—Syed Ahmad. 

•36.—Nila Chatri, p. 3,— Syed Ahmad. 

37. —ShirMandil, p. 73,—Syed Ahmad. 

38. —Kila Kona Masjid, p, 74,—Cunningham, II, 

p. 222—Syed Ahmad. 

39. —Kabul gate, p. 72,—Cunningham, II, p. 

220—Syed Ahmad. 

40. —Firuz Shah's Kotela, p. 1,—Syed Ahmad ; 

Cunningham, II, p. 163. 

41. —Asoka's pillars, p. 2, — Cunningham, II, 161 
M to 168. 

42. —Kushak Shikar, p. 3—71,—Cunningham, II, 

p. 168. 

43. —Chauburji, p. 71. 

44. —Bhubhulinga, p. 71. 

45. —Inscribed Masjid south of Fiiuz Shah's 

Kotela, p. 72. 

46. —City gate near Purana Kilah, p. 72. 

47. —Inscribed Masjid near above, p. 73. 

48. —Kos Minars, p. 73. 

49. —Masjid Kutb ul Islam, p. 27,—Cunning¬ 

ham, II, 184 to 189 —Syed Ahmad. 

50. — Iron pillar, p. p. 28—57,—Cunningham, II, 

169 to 175—Syed Ahmad. 

51. — Unfinished Minar, pp. 62 & 63,—Cunning¬ 

ham, II, pp. 205 & 206—Syed Ahmad. 
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52. —Great Minar or Lat, p. 46,—Cunningham, II, 

pp. 189 to 203—Syed Ahmad. 

53. —Kushak sabz, p. 28. 

54. —Iltitmish's tomb, p. 60,—Cunningham, II, p. 

204—Syed Ahmad. 

55. —Tomb of Alauddiu Khilji, p. 77,—Syed 

Ahmad. 

56. —Alai Darw&za, p. 62,—Cunningham, II, 204, 

205—Syed Ahmad. 

57. —Imam Zamin's tomb—Syed Ahmad. 

58. —Tomb of Muhammad Kuli Khan—Syed 

Ahmad. 

59. —Rajon Ka Baen—Syed Ahmad. 

60. —Masjid and tomb of Maul&na Jamal, p. 62— 

Syed Ahmad. 

61. —Tomb of Gliiasuddin Balban—Syed Ahmad. 

62. —Shamshi Hauz and buildings near it—Syed 

Ahmad. 

63. —Darg&h Kutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki and 

Masjid—Syed Ahmad. 

64. —Moti Masjid Kutb—Syed Ahmad. 

65. —Tombs, &c., near it—Syed Ahmad. 

66 . —Adham Khan's Tomb—Syed Ahmad. 

67. —Jog M&ya—Syed Ahmad. 

68 . —Lalkot of Anangp&l, p. 6 ,— Cunningham, II, 

p. p. 180 & f 182. 

69. —Alauddin's extension of Lftlkot, p. 62. 

70. —Kila Ray Pithora, p. 60,—Cunningham, p. 

183, 184. 

71. —Tomb of H&ji BabaRosebeh—Syed Ahmad. 

72. —Sultan Gari's tomb, p. 59—Syed Ahmad. 

73 . —Hauz Khas and Firtiz Shah's Tomb, p. 65— 

Syed Ahmad. 

74 . —Idgah, near Hauz Kh&s, p. 65. 

75 . —Ruins on ridge from Sultan G&ri's tomb, 

p. 65. 

76. —Kistvaens, p. 65. 

77 . —Mahipalpur, p. 66 ,—and Cunningham, II, 

p. 154. 

78. —Malcha, p. 66 . 

79 . —Badi Manzil,or Bije Mandil—Syed Ahmad. 

80. —r-Masjid Begampur, Syed Ahmad—and Plate 

X of this report for plan. 

81. —Moth ki Masjid, p. 67—Syed Ahmad. 

82. —Tirhonja—Syed Ahmad. 

83. —Tomb of Mubarakpur-Kotela—Syed Ahmad. 

84. —Birij Kasa Hazrat Fatima—Syed Ahmad. 

Tomb of Safdar Jang, p. 67—Syed 
Ahmad. 
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85. —Khairpoor unknown tomb, p. 68. 

86 . — Khairpoor Masjid and Tomb, p. 68,—Syed 

Ahmad. 

87. —Sikandar Lodi's Tomb, p. 69, — Syed Ahmad. 

88 . —Jantar Mantar, p. 69,—Syed Ahmad. 

89. —Kadam Sharifi—Syed Ahmad. 

90. —Mahal Bhuli Bhati&ri—Syed Ahmad. 

91. — Masjid Sarhindi—Syed Ahmad. 

92. — Nigambod Ghftt, p. 4, — Cunningham, II, 

p. 186. 

93. —Buildings in Fort of Delhi, p. 70,—and Syed 

Ahmad and Cunningham, II p. 225 

et seq. 

94. —JAma Masjid, p. 69,—and Syed Ahmad. 

95 . —Kali Masjid or Kal&n Masjid, p. 69— 

Cunningham, II, 220, 221, and Syed 
Ahmad. 

96. —Darg&h Shah Turkoman—Syed Ahmad. 

97. —Masjid Akbar&b&di (no longer exists)—Syed 

Ahmad. 

98. —Soneli Masjid, p. 70, —and Syed Ahmad. 

99. —Zinat-ul-Maefvjid, and Syed Ahmad. 

100. —Sharif-uddaola's Masjid—Syed Ahmad. 

101. — Fatehpuri Masjid, p. 70,—and Syed 

Ahmad. 

102. —Panj&bi Katra Masjid—Syed Ahmad. 

103. —Faklir-ul-Masfijid—Syed Ahmad. 

104. —Madrissa Ghazi-ud-din—Syed Ahmad. 

105. —Soneli Masjid Kotwalee, p. 70,—and Syed 

Ahmad. 

106. —Auekpur and Surajkund, Cunningham, II, 

p. 152—Syed Ahmad. 

107. —Bridge between Selimgurh and citadel, 

p. 72,—Selimgurh, Cunningham, II, 
223, Syed Ahmad. 

108. —Jah&n-panah, p. 65,—Cunningham, II, 218. 

109. —Delhi Shirshah—Cunningham, II, 222. 

110. —Firuzabad—Cunningham, II, 228. 

111. —Siri, p. 66,—Cunningham, II, 207 to 212. 

112. —Kilokari, p. 76—Syed Ahmad. 

113. —Fluted old well, p, 64. 



Before concluding, I will only notice what at least is 
a very remarkable coincidence between the positions of 
various important features in the plan of the great temple 
now called Kutb Masjid and the positions of Buddha in his 
performances round the bodhi tree, as related by Bishop 
Bigandet in his life of Gaudama. 
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The positions successively taken up by Buddha in reference 
to the bodhi tree were— 

1st. — 10 fathoms 
Hurl .— 2 
Zrd .— 18 
Ath .—30 
hth.— 33 
6^.—40 

Let a point P* now be assumed in the Kutb temple, 
near the centre of the north inner dome, within the inner 
inclosure, it will then be found that the positions of the 
oldest and most important features stand relatively to this 
as below :— 


to the north-east, 
north, 
north-west, 
east. 

south-east, 
south. 


North-east dome 

... 70 feet. 

North dome 

... 13 


North-west dome 

... 90 

)) 

East dome 

... 80 

)) 

Minar 

... 200 

)> 

Outer south gate 

... 230 

a 


Of these, the north-east and the north-west domes are on 
plain pillars, and certainly very old. The east dome is on 
ornamental pillars, and may not be of the same age as the 
north-east and north-west domes; the Minar, which must, as 
shown, date back to the earliest period and be contemporary 
with the oldest portions of the temple; the east gate must be 
very old also; the north dome, as it stands, is Muhammadan, 
but the position of the original one must have been the same. 
It will be noticed that the south-east dome, on pillars which 
only date to A nangpal’s reign, does not enter into this cal¬ 
culation at all. 

To correspond strictly with the numbers given above, the 
relative distances of the various parts from the point P 
ought to have been- 


North-east 

. 64 

North 

. 13 

North-west 

. 80 

East 

. 195 

South-east 

. 200 

South 

. 240 


wliioh does not much differ from the actual distances detailed 
above, except in the east, where the difference is very great; 
but, as remarked, the east dome may have been built after¬ 
wards, and indeed the difference in the state of its pillars to 


* Plate VI. 
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Supporting the north-east and north-west domes 
' to favor the supposition. 

The speculation is, I admit, very bold to consider the 
temple to have been originally a Buddhist structure, appro¬ 
priated afterwards and added to by the Hindus, and lastly 
by the Muhammadans; but the coincidence is so remarkable, 
that, wild though it is, the speculation is too tempting to be 
dismissed without some notice. 


The legend relates that while Buddha was at the south¬ 
east corner, or position, the serpent king stood erect with 
expanded hoods over Buddha to protect him from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather; this circumstance happened nowhere 
else, and is very remarkable, and the relative site in the 
Kutb too is marked by what is certainly very remarkable— 
the Minar itself. 

The following notes on the styles of architecture used 
in Delhi may not be out of place in a report like this. 
At the outset the subject may be divided under two heads, 
Hindu and Muhammadan. Of the former, no examples exist 
perfect, but from the remnants in the Kutb structures and 
Sultan G&ri’s tomb, some idea of it, as applied to religious 
purposes, may be formed. Of Hindu architecture, as applied 
to civil purposes, no remains exist. 

The principal features appear to be a colonnade of pillars, 
piled two and three on each other round a rectangle, 
inclosed by a wall pierced at intervals by openings. The 
colonnade need not necessarily have been continuous, but 
may havo been broken up at intervals, forming detached 
shrines at intervals; these shrines may further have been 
converted into cells by having walls built between the pillars, 
as is frequently seen in later examples elsewhere, but the 
principle is the same, of a series of shrines, ranged in regular 
geometrical figure round a great central temple. It is true 
no traces of a great central temple have yet been found in 
the Kutb, but one certainly existed in what is now Sultan 
Gari’s tomb, and exists to this day; and, as before stated, I 
am most sanguine that, on a careful examination of the inner 
courtyard, after stripping the irregular layer of stones which 
Muhammadan barbarism has spread, traces will be discovered 
of some central shrine. 

The openings in the surrounding walls need not neces¬ 
sarily ha ve been all equal nor all equally spaced, but they 
must follow one definite regular law; indeed, the most certain 
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^Saracteristic of Hindu architecture, as exemplified in the 
ELutb, is the rigid adherence to definite laws and the re¬ 
jection of all false ornamentation. 

The pillars forming the colonnade appear to have been 
arranged in sets of 2 or 3 over each other—never single— 
indeed, where a single pillar is of itself high enough for the 
purpose, its height is broken up by a strongly marked line, 
whether in the shape of a rectangular block or in the more 
pleasing shape of an elaborate cornice. 

This is a very unique and remarkable feature, and the 
Hindu architects took special pains to bring it into notice, 
by repeating this line inside and outside in every possible 
way. Whenever they required as support a pillar more than 
5 or 6 diameters in height, they adopted this expedient, and 
emphasised it to the utmost of their power ; contrasting this 
with some modern and pseudo-classical styles, where atten¬ 
uated pillars with capitals and bases to imitate classical 
styles are used, there can be no doubt that the Hindu' 
architects have solved the question how to use pillars more 
than 5 or 6 diameters in height in the most appropriate, 
honest, and elegant manner. 

This mode of solution has been arrived at also by 
Gothic architects whose bundles of thin reed-like pillars, 
with the ties at intervals looking like a bundle of reeds tied 
up, is merely a repetition of the Hindu tier, or tier-pillars, 
with blocks interposed in a different form. But whereas no 
special law governs the positions of the ties in Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, the positions of the blocks in H i n du architecture is 
regulated by a simple and elegant law. This law consists 
in making the spaces between the blocks terms of a geome¬ 
trical series. 

The series, however, was not in all cases so simple. 
In the case of the Kutb Minar, the storeys are spaced 
by a law that depends on series within series. It may be 
called for shortness an arithmetico-geometrical series, as I 
have previously described. 

No Hindu pillar exceeds 5 or perhaps 6 diameters in height. 
They do not in the plain ones slope from bottom up¬ 
wards. 

The tall fluted pillars in Sultan G&ri’s tomb are exceptions, 
but they appear to have been designed at a time when 
Grecian or Greco-Bactrian influence in the arts had not 
died out. It will perhaps not be disputed that the Greek 
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ists after Alexander’s expedition into India exercised a 
remarkable and powerful influence on Indian arts. This 
influence is palpably felt in the sculptures disinterred at 
Mathura and elsewhere by General Cunningham, and 
appears gradually to have declined, after perhaps a tem¬ 
porary uso, during the Greco-Bactrian ascendancy in Ma¬ 
thura. I have on other grounds inferred the priority in date 
of the original structure which, in its present form, is 
called Sultan Gfiri’s tomb over tho original of the Kutb 
Masjid, and I now beg to submit that the inference then 
made is mo.st strongly supported by this peculiarity in the 
style of its pillars. 

Why a certain combination of forms should appear beauti¬ 
ful and another ugly, depends on laws regulating the human 
mind, which are not known, though it is possible in future 
they may be discovered. This much is, however, worthy of 
notice, that the same expedient which, as adopted by Gothic 
architects, has proved successful, is not the less successful as 
adopted by Indians. 

Hindu architects of pre-Muhammadan period appear to 
have used mortar as little as possible, except on the roof, to 
keep out water effectually, and in the floor as a substratum, 
they used it nowhere else; in their walls my examination has 
failed to discover anything like mortar of lime or sfirkhi ; whe¬ 
ther we take the walls of the Lalkot or citadel of Anangpftl, 
or the walls of the Thakurdw&ra” (now Masjid) of Kutb, or 
Sultan Gfiri’s tomb, not a particle of mortar can be found 
used as a binding material; it is only used as a waterproof 
cement, and I am doubtful if even the coating of cement on 
the domes may not be the addition of the Muhammadans. 
In the walls of the fort the core is built of rubble set in 
mud or reddish earth. In the temples, the same, wherever 
the walls are thick enough to have a core, but generally it 
appears that long headers were used of dressed stone, pene¬ 
trating through beyond the core, from either side, and the 
interstices were filled with rabble carefully laid in earth. 
The external faces of their walls (except the walls of tho 
fort) were of carefully dressed stones, laid without any cement¬ 
ing material, and secured to each other by iron clamps. It' 
is this absence of all material liable to decay or to support 
vegetable growth that has enabled structures of the Hindu 
period to exist almost as fresh as when first built, where not 
wilfully destroyed. 
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The ornamentation used by the Hindus consisted of bands 
of cornice and carving, the first of a peculiar shape, from 
which the curious looking turned up cornices of Tibetan 
and Indo-Chinese architecture appear to have been derived; 
the form is 



the projecting pieces, A, being not continuous, but isolated 
pieces, as in front view. 



With this cornice were used massive plain mouldings, and 
sometimes over it a band of sculpture, surmounted by other 
thin lines of mouldings and cornices. Sculpture and carvings 
were used in profusion in internal ornamentation, but not 
always ; the roof stones, whether flat or circular, were carved 
sometimes in simple patterns, sometimes with complicated 
very elaborated designs and figures. 

It is impossible without a profusion of pictorial illustrations 
to give any definite sketch of the Hindu ornamentation as 
represented in the example at the Kutb. The tomb of Sultan 
Gari (as it is now termed) is much less ornate, which may in¬ 
deed be inferred from its priority of date; there the ornamen¬ 
tation is confined to bands of simple patterns (such as lozenge) 
and cornices of the peculiar style noticed before, and the roof 
stones or dome stones are also plainly but elegantly cut into 
simple, but nevertheless peculiarly graceful shapes. It would 
appear further, that a bold cornice stone or eave once adorned 
the original Hindu structures, of which no remains now 
exist, but the existence of which originally may be inferred 
with certainty from the existence of brackets in the capitals 
of pillars, that could have served no other purpose but the 
one just indicated. Fragments of slabs which bear a most 
striking resemblance to the broad projecting cornices as 
used in examples elsewhere, have been exhumed at the Kutb, 
though at the time not having seen them used anywhere, 
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Id assign no use for them in the Kutb structures, 
eaves are used to the present day, and certainly pro¬ 
duce an amount of shadow very agreeable to the eye in this 
land of glaring sunshine, and which we look for in vain in 
the styles of more northern countries. An eave over a closed- 
up window in the west outer face of the wall of the Kutb 
Masjid, which is evidently original Hindu, will give an 
idea how far the main eave at the top must once have 
projected. 

Turning now to Muhammadan architecture, I will take 
the liberty of using General Cunningham’s arrangement. 

The different styles may be classed under the following 
heads:— 

ls£.—Indo-Path&n or Ghori, with ogee pointed arches 
in overlapping courses, high front walls to masjids. 

2nd. —Khilji, or ornafe Pathan horseshoe pointed arches, 
in radiating courses, elaborate ornament. 

3 rd .—Tughlak or stucco Path&n, straight pointed arches, 
sloping walls, plastered domes on low necks. 

Mil. —Afghan, domes on tall octagonal necks. 

6 th .—Early Mughal, domes on tall cylindrical necks. 

6 th .—Late Mughal, domes stone mosaic. 

It would be difficult to describe more graphically the 
different styles introduced and elaborated by the Muham¬ 
madans in and about Delhi. It remains only to give in¬ 
stances and notice such other minor characteristics as 
occur. 

1st, Ghori or Indo-Pathan examples—Kutb Masjid, Iltit- 
mish’s tomb. 

The most prominent feature of this style is the high 
front wall to the masjids, and arches of overlapping stones. 
As on their first appearance in India, tho Muhammadans 
were necessarily forced to employ Hindu workmen, who did 
not know how to build an arch of radiating stones, the arches 
of this period are necessarily of overlapping stones in courses; 
but it is a noticeable fact which must be carefully borne in 
mind, that the Muhammadans did know to build true arches, 
for the courses of stones forming the arch are not all hori¬ 
zontal, but gradually slope, the slope increasing as the courses 
go upwards, never, however, becoming large enough to re¬ 
present the correct direction of the joint as it would he in 
a true arch. The following rough diagram will explain this 
better:— 
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The importance of bearing this in 
mind is clear, for it furnishes us with 
the most certain criterion by which to 
judge whether an arcli of overlapping 
stones was constructed by the Hindus 
without Muhammadan superintendence, 
or whether it was constructed by Hindu 
workmen under Muhammadan guidance. 

In a true Hindoo arch, it does happen that the top stone, 
which would be the key stone in a true arch, is cut with 
sloping beds, thus, but in no single instance 
do the beds of the other courses slope, with the 
slope gradually increasing in the higher ones. 

The front wall of the Kutb Masjid is 
most elaborately ornamented by carvings, but 
this does not appear to form an essential part 
of the style of the period. The ornamentation is exclusively 
Hindu in all respects, but the insertion of Arabic or other 
writing in lieu of geometrical figures or flowers or other 
ornamental devices is a feature most essentially Muhamma¬ 
dan, and never attempted by the Hindus at any period. 
General Cunningham's description of the style seizes the one 
great point, wherein this style differs from all others. 

The high front wall out of all proportion to everything 
else, is the great feature of masjids of this period, and 
represents immense physical power, capable of achieving 
mighty results, but incapable of being sustained for any 
lengthened period, and unaccompanied by anything like high 
mental or moral attainments; they are, in fact, the crea¬ 
tions of a race, strong, impetuous, incapable of sustained 
exertion, and impressed not with any high moral feelings or 
mental endowments, but by an overweening self-conceit, and 
our admiration in beholding their remains is the admiration 
which great physical power always extorts. 

In Hindu structures what we admire is, not the ex¬ 
pression of defiant strength, for such an expression is not 
conveyed by any Hindu structure I have ever seen, but 
the patient labour and the immense amount of careful 
thought bestowed on them. 

When the Muhammadans first permanently occupied a 
portion of India, they found a ready-made civilization, and 
ready-made remains of such civilization; the artists and 
architects they employed had been trained in the Hindu 
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61, and knew their work ; the style, therefore, 

U’ly period is a combination of Muhammadan design and 
Hindu workmanship with, in most instances, Hindu mate¬ 
rials. But this state of things could not last. Hindu mate¬ 
rials would naturally become exhausted in time, and artists 
of the old Hindu school would become more rare, while 
at the same time the Musalm&n population inci’easing both 
by immigration and by natural increase, Muhammadan work¬ 
men would begin to make their appearance to supply the 
falling off of men of the Hindu school. Hindus too would, 
in the interval, have learnt a good deal of what was known 
to Muhammadans in construction. 

The result of this is the Alai Darwhza; it is properly only 
a transition style, but so beautiful is the workmanship, the 
last effort of Hindu workmen, that it may well take rank 
as a style in itself. Another example of this is Khizr Khan’s 
Masjid, or the Jumaat Khan Masjid, near Nizamuddin’s 
tomb. 


But even in Alauddin’s lifetime this style may be said 
to have passed away, for the other structures erected by 
him belong to the third class or stucco Pa than. This is the 
first genuine Muhammadan style as seen at Delhi—Muham¬ 
madan both in design and execution—and here, as in the 
first style, the ruling expression of the buildings is physical 
strength, but we lose the aspiring expression that is con¬ 
veyed by the first style, and its place is supplied by an 
expression of stability : the nation had, in fact, undergone 
a change in the interval. It was no longer composed of 
men eager to spread their religion all over the world, or to 
subjugate other nations. It had formed for it a great 
empire, and was busy consolidating it, and the structures of 
the. period correctly express the feelings of the builders. 
This style is not a transition one, and with immaterial 
changes, we can trace it from Alauddin’s time to the time of 
the Liulis, a period of nearly 200 years. 

In this interval a change appears slowly to have beeu 
taking place, by which the structures, without losing their 
other characteristics, were having the element of beauty 
superadded. Thought was gradually being used more and 
omre, and at the close of the two centuries, it really docs ap¬ 
pear that the Muhammadans had hit upon a style of their 
°wn, that introduced more of beauty and less of mass than 
they had done before; the buildings were not mere mountains 
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^rubble and mortar; first small brackets, pendants, and 
other small decorations came to be made of stones exquisitely 
carved, and gradually larger parts were made of dressed and 
carved stone, but the principal, the ruling, feature of these 
was the harmony of colour. The carvedforms were not mere 
imitations of Hindu ornamentation, but in an entirely new 
style, representing in a manner very remarkable the gradual 
assimilation (if such an expression may be used) of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan elements in the empire, vve can 
trace the development of this style from Kamali Jamah s 
tomb and Moth-ke Masjid to its culmination in the beauti¬ 
ful Masiid of Purana Kilah called Kila Kona Mosque. 

What the style would have finally come to it is difficult to 
imagine, but its career was cut short by the Mughal 

irruption. , . 

The Mughal dominion, for all architectural purposes, may 
be said to begin from Akbar’s time. Baber, it is true, 
established himself in India, and even erected some buildings 
before this time, but his power and that of Ins son lasted 
too short a period, and the period was too stormy for any 
permanent impression on the arts then existing. The s j e 
during Humhyun’s troubled reign and right up to Akbars 
accession continued, what General Cunningham styles, Af¬ 
ghan or coloured Pathan. Prom Akbar’s accession com¬ 
mences the early Mughal style. 

Akbar himself made Agra his capital, and Delhi did 
not ao-ain become the capital till Shahjahan’s time; accord¬ 
ingly examples of the early Mughal style are not to be found 

in Delhi. .... „ , 

The late Mughal style begins with Shahjahan. Modem 

Delhi is full of examples of this style. 

The report now closes; it is by no means an exhaus- 
of Delhi: it only attempts to supply what is 
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i*|M3Spposing and disproving hitherto received opinions on 
important points; a task rendered none the easier by the 
great intricacy of the subject. To write an exhaustive report 
on Delhi demands an intimate knowledge of all previous 
researches, of the minutest details of all history and mytho¬ 
logy in any way connected with the subject, and of the 
civilization of the various people who have in any way 
exercised an influence on the arts, as shown by existing 
remains in the place; and last, hut not least, a thorough 
knowledge of the languages employed by these people. 
I cannot pretend to lay claim to more than the veriest frac¬ 
tional part of this immense amount of knowledge. 

Before concluding, I wish to acknowledge the obligations 
I am under to General Cunningham. Although aware that 
m y views were opposed to his, he has nevertheless, with a 
spirit of great liberality, not only given me permission to 
state my views, hut has assisted me with his advice and 
sustained me by encouragement; and in opposing his views 
I have not forgotten the distance between him—the foremost 
of the highest authorities on Indian Archaeology—and myself, 
a learner of the science of which he is master. I have only 
tried to do what, rightly or wrongly, I consider a duty. 


J. D. BEGLAR, 

Assistant Arclueological Survey of India, 
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REPORT ON AGRA, WITH NOTICES OF SOME OF THE NEIGH¬ 
BOURING PLACES, BY MR. A. C. L. CARLLEYLE, 
ASSISTANT, ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


I.—HISTORICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Hindu Period. 

Mere conjecture as to wliat Agra was during the Hindu 
period, previous to the first Muhammadan occupation of it 
by the later Pathans and first Mughals, may be of but little 
value, but it may eventually prove to be of some use simply 
to record what may be gathered from traditions, and the 
writings of former* or older Anglo-Indian Archaeologists, 
on the subject. 

Agra is the Hindu name of the place, Agrah the later 
Muhammadanised form of the name, and the purely Muham¬ 
madan name of the place {now disused) is “ Akbarabad," 
which, of course, only dates from the time of Akbar (A. D. 
170 ). 

A belief appears to have been entertained by several 
former writers of note, on subjects connected with Indian 
History and Archaeology (such as Tod), that the Agra of the 
Hindu period was originally settled by, and named after, the 
“ Agarioal” race, a tribe of whom remnants are still found 
at Agaroha, to the west of Delhi, and in the region of 
Bundelkhand, and certain parts of Rajputana, and also in 
a place called “ Aggar” in Malwa. If so, and they had 
Kings of their own, they must either have been prior to 
the ancient sovereigns (of another race) of the kingdom of 
Mathura, which comprised Agra, or else they must have 
been posterior to them: or, on the other hand, if they were 
contemporary, then the Agarioal chiefs of Agra must have 
been subject to the sovereigns of Mathura. 
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here is little doubt, however, that whatever Agra was— 
whether great or little—it must, even if it had such an 
existence during the Hindu period, have been a place of 
much more modern origin, and of comparatively little conse¬ 
quence, as compared to time-honoured Mathura ( of ancient 
fame. 

It is not even yet satisfactorily decided what teas the real 
origin of the name of Agra. 

Of the several theories extant on this subject, I may at 
least mention the three following:— 

(1.)—That it was once the capital of an ancient Indian 
King called “ Aggrames ” [quasi, Ag-gram-eswar, or Ag-Ram- 
c&ivarl mentioned by Quintus Curtius. 

(2.)—Either that it was named after the “ Agarwal tribe, 
or that the Aganodls and Agra both derived their name from 
one and the same source, but independently, namely, from 
the locality, supposing it to have been previously known as 
Agar, or Agwar, whence Agwara, contracted to Agwra and 
Agra, and Agwar-wal, contracted to Agurwal. 

(3.)—That the name was derived from the saline efflores¬ 
cence from the soil, and the brackish nature of the spring 
water in the locality, as there is a Hindu word “ agar,” 
signifying a salt git ,—anti the actual saline chaiactci of the 
son about Agra somewhat bears out this idea. 

Now, to consider these conjectures seriatim:—if indeed 
the king called Aggrames was connected with Agra at all 
(which even is in no way certain), and if his name contained 
that of the town, then his name must have been Ag-gram- 
esa, for Ag-gram-eswar, that is, the lord of the town of 
fire, and the name of his capital would be Ag-grum, that, 
is, fire town. This interpretation would lead us to consider 
whether the Ag-raj of the Puranas might not have been a 
sovereign of what, is now Agra, and perhaps the same as the 
“ Aggrames of Quintus Curtius. 

Ag-raj would be a very likely founder of a place called 
“ Agra,” for Ag-raj (i. e., Ag-Raja) simply signi&esfire-tcing, 
or king of fire; that is either one whose race was fabled to 
have been produced from the element of fire, in the same 
manner as certain Rajput tribes are fabled to be descended 
from the sun and others from the moon, [and the existence of 
four Agnikula (ox fire-race) tribes of Rajputs in India is 
well known, or else a king who was a chief of fire-w orship¬ 
pers or a ki n £ °f a P lace ca,lo(l Ag or Agr. Ag is only 
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a odern Hindu contraction of the Sanskrit word A\ 
therefore Ag-raj (as the name of a king) would be nearly 
synonimous with Agnimitra. But Ag-raj might also signify 
the raj, or realm, or kingdom of “ Ag,” or fire; and may 
thus, also, have been the original name of Agra, 

If, on the other hand, the original name of the place were 
Agiocira, or Agwar, it would signify an enclosure for fire ,— 
the place of fire,— a place or quarter set apart for the sacred 
fire, or fire-worship. 

Lastly, if the name of Agra were derived from agar, a 
salt pit, it may well be asked why such a term should be spe¬ 
cially applied to it, for it would be still more applicable to 
several places not very far off, such as Jaleysur, &c., and 
equally applicable to Mathura and the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. But there is another origin for the name of Agra ; for 
“ agr or agra (derived from the Sanskrit) signifies prior, 
or first, whence Agra might signify the prior, ov first, citg. 
Finally, agar, in Sanskrit, signifies a house or habitation. 

With regard to a later or middle Hindu period, I have a 
suspicion that the Guhila, or Gelilote dynasty of Mewar, 
way once have held sway over Agra. At least upwards of 
two thousand small silver coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, 
all bearing an inscription, in an ancient western form of the 
Sanskrit character, which I read plainly as Gv.hila Sri, or 
Sri Guhila. These might possibly be coins of Sri Golia- 
dit, or Guhila, the founder of the Gehlote dynasty of 
Mewar, A. D. 750, if it were not that the characters 
which compose the inscription on these coins appear to me 
to be of too ancient a form for such a late date as A. T>. 750. 
Could these coins, then; possibly be attributable to the earlier 
Goha, or Grahaditya, of the same race, the son of Siladitya, 
and the first of the Gehlote, or Sesodia, branch of the 
expelled dynasty of Balhara, Balabhi, or Sauraslitra, the 
exact date of whose reign is not certain, but who pro¬ 
bably lived about the sixth century of the Christian era P 
The sway of the sovereigns of Sauraslitra was, at one time 
at any rate, almost extensive enough to have extended to 
Agra. It is, of course, just possible, though not very 
probable, that these two thousand coins of Guhila Sri 
way have been brought to Agra by some ancient traveller, 
or emigrant, from either Mewar or Saurashtra, in the time 
a nd during the reign of that king. But this is a mere 
supposition, and it is much more probable that these coins 
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Vere current in Agra during the reign of Guhila; for it is 
quite possible that other coins of the same king, or dynasty, 
may have, at times, been found at Agra which I have not 
seen. 

General Cunningham* figured and described an ancient 
Narwar coin bearing the name of Sri Guhila Path; and 
although the style of the coin is very different from those of 
Gv.hila Sri found at Agra, still the style of the characters in 
the inscription on the Narwar coin bears a certain degree 
of resemblance to the style of the characters in the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Agra coins. But four coins of a remarkably 
similar type and style of Pasupati, the son of Toramana, 
were obtained by General Cunningham in the same part 
of the country; and he conjectured, therefore, that this 
coin of Guhila Pati belonged to a member of the same 
family( i. e. 9 that of Toramana and Pasupati). Now Tora - 
tnana is believed to have reigned between A. D. 260 and 
285, and Pasupati between A. D. 285 and 310. If, 
therefore, Guhila Pati was a member of the same family, 
—say, a son, or immediate descendant of Pasupati—then 
Guhila Pati must have reigned in the fourth or fifth 
century of the Christian era. Lastly, if the Guhila Sri , 
of the coins found at Agra, might be identifiable with 
the Sri Guhila Pati of Narwar , then the Guhila Sri 
of the Agra coins must also have lived in the fourth or 
fifth century, and would, therefore, be antenor by two cen¬ 
turies to the Goha , or Grahaditya of the Gehlote Sesodia 
line. And I must say this older date corresponds better 
with the style of the characters in the inscription on the 
Agra coins. 

Again, as bearing on the other side of the argument, 
I have now to mention that, on the right bank of the 
river, about three miles above the fort, there is the site 
of an ancient garden palace called the garden and palace 
of Raya Bhoj! Certain intelligent educated Hindus in 
Agra say that it is traditionally held to have been a palaco 
of the Raja Bhoj of Malwa of the fifth to sixth century; 
but at any rate all agree as to the fact that this garden 
palace of Raja Bhoj was in existence previous to the 
Muhammadan conquest of this part of the country. I am, 
however, inclined to think that the Raja Blioj who built this 
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_ palace at Agra may Lave been the Blioja, the 

successor of Guhila , or Sri Gohadit, of the Gehlote dynas¬ 
ty of Mewar. If that might be the case, then this would 

account for the two thousand and odd small silver coins of 

Guhila Sri which were dug up at Agra in 1869 ; and we 
might thus suppose that Guhila Sri and his successor 
JBhoja once ruled over Agra. 

But when we talk of the existence of an ancient Agra 
during the Hindu period, are we sure that the Agra which 
now is, or as it has been since the Muhammadan period, is 
at all on the same site as the older Agra of the Hindu period ? 
May not that more ancient Hindu Agra have been on quite 
a different site from the present city ? May it not, like 
-Delhi, have been removed to a fresh site with each new or 
succeeding dynasty, air in consequence of changes which 
took place in the course of the river Jamna ? 

Nothing—especially in India—has tended more to cause 
the gradual shifting or removal of the sites of cities situated 
on or near rivers, than the changes which have frequently 
taken place in the course of the Indian rivers , some of 
which changes of river courses have been effected grad¬ 
ually, trending or eating away the banks of a river in one 
particular direction, others with fickle valuations, sometimes 
on one side and sometimes on another, and others again 
occurring suddenly during some excessive flood of water in 


a river. 

Now, about ten or eleven miles to the south-east of Agra, 
there is an ancient deserted bed of the I'iver Jamna, now dry, 
but which is even still occasionally partly flooded during the 
rainy season, when the river is high. This old bed of the 
river is about a mile and a half in width in some parts, and 
is probably somewhere about twenty miles in length betv een 
its two furthest extremities. The road from Agra to latch - 
abad crosses this ancient bed of the Jamna as an airow 
crosses a bow, at the distance of about ten and a half miles 
from Agra, towards the south-east, near a village called 
Kolara , situated on the old left bank of this ancient river 
bed. From Kolara, this old bed runs both eastwards and 
westwards, but divides off into two branches south-east¬ 
wards. It extends from Kolara to two villages called lha~ 
noty'a and Bisai^ where it meets the present course of the 
river Jamna; but it branches off further southwards to ft 
village called w Narf where it also meets the present course 
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river in that direction. How far it extends in the 
other direction from Kolara westwards, I do not exactly 
know, but apparently several miles. Wc have thus, here, 
an old bed of the river Jamca, about a mile and a half in 
width, more or less, and extending for a distance of probably 
somewhere about twenty miles in length. Judging by na¬ 
tural appearances, I should certainly he of opinion that this 
old deserted river bed was occupied by the waters of the river 
Jamna, and was the course pursued by it during the exist¬ 
ence of the ancestors of the present Hindu race of inhabi¬ 
tants ; that is, during the early part of the Hindu period. 
Now, if that were the case, and if an ancient city of Agra 
existed at that period, then it would probably have been 
situated on the banks of that ancient bed of the river, ten 
miles distant to the south of the present city of Agra, and 
not where the more modem city of Agrah, or Akbarcibad, 
is wow situated. For traces of the original site of ancient 
Hindu Agra, therefore, we must, I think, look in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the locality I have indicated above, and not 
anywhere within the range of the present city. 

The fort of Akbar at Agra has been supposed by some 
to have been built on the site of a more ancient Hindu 
work; but this is doubtful. 

The Bddalgarh is by some supposed to have been either 
on or near the site of the present fort, while others say 
that it was on the inhabited high ground within the city of 
Agra, now called the Lodi-Khan-ka- Tila. Apparently,* the 
Bddalgarh must originally have been founded by Hindus, 
but was appropriated by, added to, and strengthened by, the 
Lodi sovereigns.* 


2.—MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 


The house of Lodi appears to have been the first of the 
Muhammadan dynasties of India who made Agra their occa¬ 
sional residence. Before the time of the Lodis, Agra is 
said to have constituted a perganali of Bi&na. 

Sikandar bin Bahlol Lodi died at Agra in A. H. 923 
(A. I). 1515). It might be supposed, therefore, that he 
was interred at Agra; but T have not been able to discover 

* Note ly General Cunningham.— The name of BMulgtu-li is nlmost cortnioly a ilimlu 
olio, ns the lower outwork of Gwilinr Port is also colli il Biidnlirork ami i, i„ | mv0 
In i ii built bv 1 build or liildiir Sink, the brother of Riija Kulyau Mall, about A. 1). 1 iyj. 
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diligent 


search for it 
added to the fort of 


s/ttmib, although I have made 
is said to have strengthened and 
Budalgarli. 

Of the residence of the Lodi family at Agra, the BMalgarh. 
no longer exists, hut there are two vestiges remaining, 
namely, the Baradari (palace) near Sikandra, and the Lodi- 
Ahan-ka-Tila. The Baradari was built, as a palace, by 
Sikandar Lodi in . A. D. 1495. It is a square building of 
fed sandstone, 142 fee.t 6 inches each side, and comprises 
two storeys with a vault below; the ground floor contains 
about forty chambers or apartments.! Each corner of the 
building is surmounted by a short ornamental octagonal 
tower. This building is commonly known as the Mauso¬ 
leum of Begam Mariam, because Akbar interred his Portu¬ 
guese Christian Queen Mary here. Her tomb is in the 
vault below, and there is also a white marble cenotaph in 
the centre of the upper storey. The B&radari is now 
occupied by a portion of the establishment of the “ Orphan 
Asylum” of Agra. It was from Sikandar Lodi that the 
suburb near Agra, called Sikandra received its name,— 
an origin now nearly lost sight of by most people, who 
hear only of the splendour of the tomb of Akbar which 
is at Sikandra, and which alone has tended to make the 
locality so famous. The Lodi-Khan-ka- Tila (or Lodi Khan 
mound), situated in Agra, itself is, as its name implies, a 
mere mound now, composed of the debris of former edifices. 
There are, however, still some few T remains ol' the founda¬ 
tions of old walls visible on the spot. It is now quite 
built over with modern houses and streets, and is, except 
in its name, undistingaishable from the rest of the city 
of Agra. Some say that the Lodi-Khan-ka-Tila occupies 
the site of the BMalgarh. 

I am, however, doubtful as to whether this latter spot was 
really the site of a residence of one of the royal family 
of Lodi. From the name Lodi-Khan-ka-Tila, I should 
rather be inclined to suppose it may have been a residence 
of Khan Khanan Lodi, who was a famous general under 
both B&bar and Humflyim. There was also a Khan Jahan 
Lodi, a general in the service of Jahangir. 


* Note by General Cunningham. —Syad Ahmad places the tomb of Sikandar Lodi at Delhi. 
Q eai-the Mausoleum of Safdar Jang. The assignment is very probable, as the building 
certainly belong* to the Lodi Patbnii style. 

t See Plate XI for a plan of this curious building. 
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Agra was a royal residence in the time of Ibrahim Lodi, 
as well as of his father Sikandar. Balm - took possession of 
Agra (as well as Delhi) in May 1526, after having defeated 
Ibrahim, sou of Sikandar Lodi. 

Babar is said to have had a garden palace on the other 
or south-east side of the Jamna from Agra, nearly opposite 
the Taj. I have examined that locality, and I find that the 
space on the river bank immediately and exactly opposite 
the Taj was formerly occupied by a garden, or garden resi¬ 
dence, called Mehtdb Khan ka Bagh , or the garden resi¬ 
dence of Mehtdb Khan ; and the ground is still known by 
that name. It was on this ground that Shah Jahan is said 
to have intended to build a mausoleum for himself, which 
was to have corresponded to the Taj across the river oppo¬ 
site. The former extent of this garden, on the river front, 
is indicated by two ornamental corner towers, surmounted 
by cupolas, on the bank of the river, one of which is in a 
pretty perfect condition, and the other in a state of ruin. 

The distance between the two towers gives a frontage of 
about 960 feet, while the garden extended back 1,000 feet. 
Nearly at the back, or rear, of this site of the garden resi¬ 
dence of Mehtab Khan, but a little to the west, there is a 
small village commonly called “ Kachpura,” but a former 
name of which, I believe, was Shekhpura, In the centre of 
this village there stands a lofty ruined building, which tow¬ 
ers high above the houses of the villagers. This is an an¬ 
cient Masjid of Humayun’s time of peculiar form. This 
building is properly a Masul, and not a Masjid, as it has 
no side-wing walls, and it has no taj, or outer projection, 
behind the central kibla apse* It has one deep but narrow, 
great central recess or compartment entered by a high arch, 
and domed in the centre with but one apse or small recess 
in its west wall. At each side of this central compartment 
the building is lower and broken up into smaller chambers, 
four on each side. This Masjid is 93 feet in length by 
about 35 feet in depth. The domes are low, and are not 
perceptible exteriorly. On entering the central compart¬ 
ment, I found two inscriptions, one on the west wall, over 
the kibla apse, arid the other on the left side wall. There 
had been another slab of stone with an inscription on the 
right side wall, but it was taken away some time ago by a 


* See Pluto XII for a plua of this uiusjiU. 
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—imadan to put in some other Masjid, from whence 
t"unfortunately fell into the river Jamna and was lost. 
The central inscription reads as follows :— 
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The following is a translation of the inscription :— 

“ This auspicious floor and roof were built by the power¬ 
ful decree and command of Muhammad Hum&yun, the 
Sovereign of the Domain of the Faith (the foundation of 
which may it be exalted as the Leavens.) The date of 
the completion of this [building] is indicated hereunder. 
The Sovereign of the Region of the Faith, Muhammad 
Hum&yun—937” 

The letters which compose the last five words 

according to the Abjad, give the date 937; but this 
necessitates the omission of the alif in the name of Humayun, 
for which reason it is written as (Humeyun). 

And at the end of the above there follows*: — “ The writer 
and composer of this was Shitab. May his sins bo for¬ 
given.” 

The inscription on the left hand wall is as follows :— 

^ j&l# ^Jye, Jj ^ jy a*5j ^jI 

vjt ^ 1 <^d.) ft)' 3 * jVlr*- aril '-^ { i c!?f 

♦* •» ' <» «• 

“This place is like unto a pure and holy heart. The 
denial of the purity is a sufficient wrong. In like manner, 
as this [place] was completed by the labours of this Khatoafi, 
so the date will be found out by this endeavour to veil it.” 
(The latter term used is which gives the date, 

according to the Abjad,” of 937.) And at the side of this 
there follows:—“ Let it above all things be remembered 
that all foundations must in time be destroyed. The writer 
and composer of these verses was Shit&b.” 

In the first of these inscriptions, we learn that the Masjid 
hi question was built by Hum&yun in the year A. .11. 937, 
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■was also the year of his father Babar’s death! Now 
a spot on which Hum&yun laid the foundation of a Masiid 
in the same year in which his father died would bo likely 
to be near the garden palace which his father Babar is said to 
have built near Agra, which would also, in all probability, 
be the first residence of his son Humayun at Agra. I there¬ 
fore considered that I had thus found a clue to the position 
of the site of Babar’s garden palace. 

Now the Mehtc'o Khan lea Bagh is exactly opposite the 
Taj ; but the Mapjid of Hum fly un is not exactly opposite the 
lajj but a little oft to one side, or a little more westerly in 
its position. It is about opposite the north-west corner of 
the Masjid. which stands at the west side of the Taj. The 
Masjid of Humayun is therefore quite clear , and separate 
from the Mehtdb Khan Jca Bagh. Then, immediately to the 
west and south-west of the Masjid of Hum&yxm, and extend¬ 
ing thence down to the edge of the river, there is a large 
extent of ground, commonly called the Char or Chahar 
Bagh , covered with the traces of walls, and the foundations 
of large, edifices, the latter probably the sites of the detach¬ 
ed pavilions of a garden palace,—with a few fragments of 
carved stone, lying here and there, and bricks scattered 
about. And there are also several old wells, of very large 
size, elaborately constructed, one of which (near the river), 
of the kind called a baori, has a flight of steps, or stair, 
leading up to it, cut out of one single huge stone. In this 
well also there is a defaced inscription in Arabic. The whole 
extent of ground here is also strewed with fragments of 
glazed pottery, blue and green glazed tiles, and bits of old 
Delhi china. Along the whole frontage of this extent of 
ground, also, there is an old wall, running along the river 
side, banking the river out. There are also various signs 
indicating the former existence of an extensive garden here. 
This ground, therefore, I think, there is good reason to believe, 
must have been the site of the residence or palace precincts 
of Babar and Humayun. At any rate, Chahar Bagh is 
one of the traditional names of the garden palace construct¬ 
ed by Babar at Agra * It is situated exactly opposite the 
partly vacant ground between the Taj and the fort. I 
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sible to do; and I found the extent of river frontage to 
amount to about 2,860 feet, and the breadth, back from the 
iuer 3 to be 1,200 feet. On this ground there are the sites 
(out nothing more than the traces of sites) of seven build- 
ings, the largest of which is 159 feet square. There are the 
lemains of four towers in the line of the wall, and there 
are nine wells. A plan of this ground will accompany this 
report. 

Ihe river here takes a sharp turn northwards, past the 
fort; and near the railway station, nearly opposite to the 
north-eastern angle of the fort (which is to the north of the 
water gate), I noticed the remains of the foundations of a 
arge square building. This is commonly called the “ JBaltis 
Khambhat It is situated immediately to the north-west of 
the ground which I, have identified above as the site of 
Labar s and Humayun’s garden palace. This building may 
possibly have been a pavilion at a gMt, or a landing place 
attached to the north-west end of the warden palace of 
BAbar! 1 

Certain investigations also, which I made after the dis¬ 
covery that the Masjid at Kachpura had been built by 
Humayun in the year of BAbar’s death, have led me to be¬ 
ne ve that the city of BAbar and llumAyun occupied a position 
a short distance further back between the two sides of the 
great bend of the river to the north-east (and on the same 
side or left bank of the river). In indicating the locality 
which I am about to describe, the following points will 
require to be borne in remembrance. About a mile to the 
east of Kachpura, and near the river bank, there is a small 
village, in a clump of trees, called u Husainpur ,” and about 
half a mile beyond that, in the same direction, is the locality 
l am about to describe. Again, about two miles to the east 
of the railway station and the pontoon bridge and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah, on the Aligarh and Shckoha- 
bad Road, there is a large village called “ Nunihai” which, 
and the neighbourhood immediately surrounding it, I have 
been told, is traditionally reputed to have been a site of a 
former and older city of Agra, and which is still surrounded by 
numerous mounds, or Ulus, covered with bricks and the t races 
ol foundations of ancient buildings; and immediately due south 
of this, at about the distance of a mile on the bank of the river, 
is the site of an ancient garden palace called the “ Achauak 
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Here I found that an area of 724 feet by 706 feet had 
been surrounded by a wall,—now destroyed, witli the excep¬ 
tion of a small portion on each side of the ruined entrance 
gateway,—baying a tower at each of the four corners, of 
which the remains of two are still standing at the river side. At 
the centre of the river frontage, I discovered, on a square raised 
mound, the traces of the walls of a large building, or palace, 
100 feet in length by 75 feet in breadth. The walls here 
have been entirely razed to the ground and removed; but 
i underneath , facing the river beloio , there is the remains of a 
lower storey, consisting of ruinous vaulted chambers, now 
frequented by fishermen, and immediately in front of these 
there is a ghat, or wharf, of masonry, 82 feet in length by 
44 feet in breadth, with two flights of steps in front leading 
down to the water. On this the fishermen now spread their 
nets. In the centre of the great enclosure, about 300 feet 
to the rear of the site of the palace building, there is still 
standing the ruined remains of a domed building 26 feet 
square, but of which only about one-tliird is now standing. 
At regular distances of 131 feet from and round the remains 
of this central domed building, and at intervals of about the 
same distance from each other, there are eight small raised 
platforms of masonry,—one between the site of the palace 
and the central domed building, another between the cen¬ 
tral domed building and the entrance gateway, and the other 
six ranged at equal distances on each side of these. At one 
of the side walls to the south-west from the site of the palace, 
and 73 feet distant, back, from one of the towers at the river 
front, there is an oblong-shaped building standing, which was 
evidently a cistern into which water was raised from outside, 
either for a bath or for purposes of irrigation; and at ihe 
opposite side wall, in a similar position, there are traces of 
the foundations of another building corresponding to the 
former. At the centre of the rear wall of the great enclo¬ 
sure (or at the centre of the side furthest from the river), 
there is the remains of an entrance gateway in a very 
ruinous state, which building measured 44 feet in length 
by 27 feet in breadth. The outer part of it is occasionally 
occupied by some peasants who cultivate the neighbouring 
fields. 

This garden palace is said to have been occupied by a 
11c" , am, or Princess, called “ Aehanak Begamf at the time 
when there was a former city of Agra where N unihai now is. 
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* .*eP^is locality, generally, certainly appears to me .to be 
1Q most probable site for the city of B&bar and Humayun, 
and if so, I believe that the old or former city of Agra, 
which people say was situated where Nunihai is, was the 
city of Babar and Hum&yun ; while, on the other hand, 
I believe that the numerous razed sites which occupy an 
extensive tract of ground to the west of the Masjid of 
Hum&yun at Kaclipura, and between that and the railway 
station, or the disused roadway to the old bridge of boats, 
indicate the position and represent the sites of the palace 
precincts of B&bar and Hum&yun. I think, therefore, that 
we may suppose that the whole tract of ground from the 
river on each side to Nunihai, from the river at Kaclipura 
to near the railway station, and from Nunihai to the old 
disused roadway which ran down to the old bridge of boats 
at the back of the railway station, was at one time occupied 
by what was the city of Agra, generally, in the time of 
B&bar and Hum&yun. 

There is, however, another locality on the same side (or 
left bank) of the river, which I examined, where it is said 
that, in former days, two princesses dwelt, and which 
appeared to me to have at least an equal claim to represent 
the site of a garden palace in the time of B&bar, more 
especially as there is some story extant to the effect that 
it was originally constructed by B&bar as a residence for 
one of his daughters. It is vulgarly called the “ Zora 
Bagh” or “Zero, Mahal” but properly the “Zahara Bagh ” 
or “ Mahal.” It is now occasionally frequented by native 
visitors from the circumstance of there being a small tomb 
of a Muhammadan saint, or martyr, called “ Muhammad 
Shahid,” in the grounds, but this tomb is of much later 
date than the founding of the garden or palace. This 
“ Zahara Bagh” and “ Mahal” is situated on tlio bank of 
the river, immediately between the Bam Bagh and the 
Chini ka Roza ; and it is apparently the most extensive of 
all the still existing ancient palatial garden enclosui'es 
that lie on the banks of the river Jamna at or in the 


neighbourhood of Agra. It has a river frontage of no less 
than 1,234 feet, including two towers (one of which is 
still standing surmounted by a cupola, and the other is 
ruined) which marked the boundary at each comer of tho 
river frontage; and it extends backwards from the river 
for a distance of 1,095 feet, whore the remains of the foun- 
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lation of tlie ancient entrance gateway may still be traced. 
The architecture of the ruined palace is not in the usual 
Mughal style of the. time of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah 
Jalian, but rather in the ruder, more massive, and not lofty, 
transition style, which leads us from the architecture of 
the later Pathans to that of the first of the Mughals. The 
palace originally formed a quadrangle, open at the centre 
of each side, of 123 feet by 142 feet. One corner* of this 
quadrangle (or about one-fourth of the whole) has been destroy¬ 
ed and razed to the ground, but the remainder is still stand¬ 
ing and roofed, though in a very dilapidated condition. In 
the centre of the great quadrangle there is a square sunken 
area, which may have been an ornamental tank, with a 
low round stone pillar in the centre. Prom the bottom of this, 
there evidently was an outlet for water, by a passage through 
a lower vaulted front ground storey which faces the river, 
and in front of which, below, there is a broad platform, or 
gh&t, 150 feet in length and 54 feet in breadth, with two 
flights of stairs descending in the centre to the river, and 
w T ith a plain low round buttress tower at each front corner. 
A grand avenue, of nearly 900 feet in length, leads from the 
public road at the back of the garden to the palace. At the 
commencement of this avenue, near the public road, there 
formerly stood the grand gateway (now destroyed), 55 feet 
in breadth by 60 feet in depth, with an entrance passage of 
10 feet in breadth. The avenue then extends for 131 feet, 
until it widens out into an open space of 66 feet square. It 
then extends again for 261 feet, and again widens out into a 
square open space, with a raised octagonal masonry platform 
in the centre, 30 feet in diameter* Again the avenue ex¬ 
tends for 283 feet, and again widens out into a square open 
space, with a raised square masonry platform in the centre, 
of 27 feet each side. The avenue then extends for 94 feet 
more, until it reaches the raised ground, or platform, on 
which the palace stands, whence there is 61 feet more to 
the palace. At the north-east corner of the walled garden 
enclosure there is a fine octagonal-shaped tank, or pond, 
built of masonry, of which the diameter is 117 feet, and 
each of the sides 44 feet. 

This garden palace, as I said before, is commonly called the 
“Zero ” or “ Zahara Bag!” or “Mahal” Now Zahir-ucLdin 
was the title of B&bar, and I think it not at all improbable 

#». e,, t)»o uorfh-<M6t corner i# destroyed. 
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‘ Zero” may be simply a vulgar corruption of Zcmr , 
that the proper and original name of this garden palace 
may have been Zcthir Bagh or Mahal. 

The above were my own conjectures, derived from personal 
observation, as to the probable site of the garden palace of 
B&bar; but my conjectures have been confirmed by enquiries 
of several intelligent and influential Muhammadans of Agra. 
It seems that the garden palace vulgarly called the “ Zera 
Bagh ” was actually a work of B&bar’s, and that its proper name 
is Zahara Bagh, and that it was so named, not after B&bar’s 
title, Zakir-iid-din, but after one of Babar’s daughters, called 
“ Zahara Begam." There is, however, another garden bear¬ 
ing a somewhat similar name, of very great extent, on the 
present Agra side of the river, but at some distance from it, 
between Sultanpur and Khawaspura, and near the barracks 
of the cantonments. This garden is called “ Zehra Bagh , 
though it is sometimes vulgarly called the “ JDehra Bagh ” by 
the common people; the name commencing with the letter 
(o) (zal), which may be easily mistaken for dal (o). This 
garden is said to have been constructed by BAbar, and named 
after another of his daughters, while others attribute it to Shah 
•Tahan. This is by far the largest remains of an ancient 
garden anywhere near Agra, it being no less than 3,840 feet 
in length by 2,064 feet in breadth. The walls and gates have 
been destroyed and removed, but the remains of their foun¬ 
dations may still be plainly traced. About 269 feet within 
the western side of this enclosure, there is the remains of a 
large tank, 94 feet 6 inches square, which is now filled up 
with earth, and in the centre of this there is a chabutra, or 
raised platform of masonry, 41 feet square, on which there are 
traces of the foundations of a building, probably a pavilion, 
which is traditionally remembered as the “ Salchm Mahal.'' 
It is said that there were originally sixty wells connected with 
this garden ; of these there are nine remaining; the largest 
of these wells is a short distance without the western side of 
this enclosui'e; the raised masonry around this well has sixteen 
sides exteriorly, and forms an enclosing wall round the well 
of nine feet seven inches in thickness. It is said that fifty- 
two people at once could draw water from this well. Withiu 
the west side of the enclosure there are four wells, and the 
two western corner towers (now destroyed) also contained 
'veils. There are two more wells, a short distance without 
the eastern side of the enclosure, next to the cantonments. 
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_*,ow llio question Ik, W’cro either of these two gardens, or 

garden palaces, the “ Zahara Bagh ” and the “ Zchra Bagh,” 
the actual residence of B&bar, or were they merely con¬ 
structed for the use of his daughters ? lam inclined to 
think that the “ Zahara Mahal” on the hank of the other 
side of the river may have been an actual residence of 
B&bar, hut that the Achanak Bagli near Nunihai was 
probably the site of the first temporary residence of Babar, 
immediately after he took Agra and assumed the sovereignty. 
“ Achanehak,” or “ Achank ,” in Hindi, signifies of a sudden , 
and might thus indicate such an impromptu residence hurried¬ 
ly constructed, as I have ventured to attribute to Babar on 
his first capture of Agra. Now the “ Achanah Bagh” is 
close to the village of Nunihai, which, as I have before 
stated, is surrounded by mounds of debris and other remains 
of a former city of Agra, and this within a reasonably 
short distance from the Masjid of Humayun at the village 
of Kachpura; and this site of a former city of Agra at 
Nunihai is situated about the centre of a broad tongue of 
land which runs between the two sides of a great loop or 
bend of the river Jamna, the apex of which is about opposite 
the centre of the fort of Agra. Counting from the apex 
of this bend of the river, and looking eastwards, the 
“ Achanak Bagh” lies about two and a half miles down 
the right side of the bend of the river, while the “ Zahara 
Bagh ” lies on the other side of the tongue of land, nearly, 
or about, two miles up the left side of this bend of the 
river, and the village of Nunihai also lies at the distance 
of some two and a half miles about the centre of this 
tongue of land, which divides the two gardens apart. A 
line therefore, if run cross this broad tongue of land 
from the “ Zahara Bagh” to the “ Achanak Bagh,” would 
very probably run through the village of Nunihai, which 
lies in the middle. We may therefore suppose that this 
former city of Agra extended around where Nunihai now 
is, and across to the two sides of the bend of the river, 
on either side; and that garden palaces belonging to this 
former city of Agra would he situated on the banks of 
the river on both sides of this groat bend. There may, 
therefore, also have been garden palaces constructed by 
Bdbar on both sides of the bend of the river, at the two 
ends of a line transversely drawn through a central point at 
Nunihai. 
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GGnis utterly impossible to aseorimn the true origin 
iiia groat walled palatial garden enclosure, all now 
destroyed with the exception of the great well, the wonder 
of Agra, a short fragment of the massive wall, and the 
Dargali of Kamal Khan Shahid. 

The following are the several various traditions concerning 
the origin of this garden enclosure which I have been able 
to collect. 

(1) .—Hakim Amin Khan, now living in Agra, who is 
supposed to know more about the bistoiy of old places about 
Agra than any one else, says that its proper name is “ Zehra 
Bagli,” and that it was constructed by Babar for liis daughter 
“ Zehra” the sister of “ Zahara,” whose garden is on tlic other 
side of the river (as previously stated and described by me). 

(2) .—The Qadim in charge of the Dargali and tomb of 
Kamal Klian Shahid, which is in the Dehra Bagli, says that its 
proper name is “ Dliahara Bagli,” and that it was constructed 
by Shall Jalian for his fourth daughter, Dhahar Ara Bigam 
(who, I may add, was the child in giving birth to whom 
Shah Jahan’s favourite queen Muntaz Malial died). 

(3) .—Seal Chand, in his “ Tafrihul Imarat” calls this 
palatial garden enclosure “ Bagh Bur Manzal urf Dehra” 
and says that it was constructed by Jahangir for his own 
residence, and that it was only afterwards occasionally used 
by Shah Jalian as a garden residence. 

(4) .—Baja Bam, in his “ Tamirat Agrali,” calls it “ Bagh 
Dehra,” and says that it was constructed by Shah Jahan for 
Dehra Bigam. 

I believe, however, that this great palatial garden en¬ 
closure must have existed in the time of Akbar, and that it 
was the spot where Akbar encamped when he first came to 
Agra, as it is near the villages of Khawaspur and Sultanpur, 
close to which, as I stated in a former portion of my report, 
Akbar is said to have encamped on that occasion, and from 
which circumstance these villages received their names. 
I have also reason to believe that the elephants belonging to 
Akbar, Jahangir, aud Shah Jahan were kept at this garden. 
At any rate, Kamal Khan, aPathan, who became a “ Shahid,” 
or martyr, and whose tomb is on the spot, was commander 
of the elephant stud or establishment to one of the Mughal 


emperors. 

The building in which Kamal Khan’s tomb now' is, is called 
a “ Dargali,” but evidently it was not originally intended 
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mausoleum; and, from a circumstance which l am 
v? ^ow about to mention, I have reason to believe that this 
building was only one of a series of similar buildings which 
stood round the whole interior of the walls of this great garden 
enclosure, or was in fact simply a part of a sort of continuous 
pillared verandah or colonnade, with small chambers in the 
inner thickness of the wall, which interiorly lined and formed 
part of the great wall, which was of great thickness, which 
surrounded this palatial garden. Now this building, in which 
the tomb of Kama! Khan now is, is forty (40) feet in length 
and of an oblong rectangular shape. The outer longitudinal 
half of it is solid wall , while the inner longitudinal half of it 
is divided into three small shallow chambers or compartments, 
entered by arches (now partjy filled up) between red sandstone 
pillars, with squared shafts and Hindu bracket capitals, of 
the style which prevailed during the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir. From above the entablatures over the pillars, 
broad eaves of slabs of red sandstone project, and these 
eaves are supported by beautiful open-work brackets of a 
very remarkable pattern, which arc thoroughly Hindu in char¬ 
acter. These brackets are composed of two horizontal stone 
beams or bars, the interspaces between which are filled up 
differently in each alternate bracket, namely, in the first 
there is the figure of a duck (or goose), in the second the 
figure of an elephant , in tho third a duck again, .in the 
fourth an elephant again, and so on. These brackets are 
all perfect and in their places, and I have reason to believe 
that they have never been broken or replaced, so that, if 
any similar brackets were found buried in the ground , or 
among the debris of the ruined foundations within the 
garden enclosure, they must have belonged to some other 
building which had similar brackets. 

Now this is actually the case, for a man, an inhabitant of 
a small village which abuts on to the only fragment of the 
great wall still standing on the very opposite side of the 
great enclosure, brought me a broken stone bracket with the 
figure of a duck , which he had dug up, and said that 
similar brackets, some with figures of ducks and some with 
elephants, had been found there. Hence we may suppose 
that there was a continuous series of such buildings round 
the inner side of the enclosure with stone eaves, all of which 
were supported by brackets of the same patterns, or which 
had alternately the figure of a duck or of an elephant. 
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loi'eovcT, the fragment of wall still standing at the back of 
small village before mentioned appears to have arches in 
it (now filled up) exactly similar to those in the building 
which is now called the 11 Itargah of Kamal Khan,” only 
that the colonnade and bracket-supported eaves of the former 
have been destroyed. 

The great well (the most stupendous well about Agra) 
is immediately at the back of the so-called " Dargah of 
Kamal Khan,” and was therefore just outside the wall, as it 
appears in my plan, w r hich will accompany this report. 

The great well is about two hundred and twenty (220) 
feet in circumference exteriorly. Its exterior is sixteen 
sided, each side measuring 13 feet 7 inches. It is surrounded 
by a screen pierced with arched door-ways (now much broken 
down). The wall of the well itself is 9 feet 7 inches in thick¬ 
ness. The interior shaft is circular. On looking over the 
brink, one looks down into a fearful chasm, the water 
appearing at an awful depth below. 

Agra was more frequently the seat of Government in the 
time of Hum&yun than Dehli. Whenever Humhyun had 
time to rest anywhere during his troublous and broken 
reign, it was at Agra. Agra was always the starting point 
or basis of his operations in India; it was always the 
main point or goal of attack by his enemies ; and was the 
central point for which they strove. Agra was also always 
the place from which Humhyun set out on his campaigns 
against those in India proper who opposed or rebelled 
against his rule; and it was always the place 6f refuge to 
which lie retired after his defeats, until the interregnum 
occurred at the time when he was driven out of the country. 
During the short period after Hum&yun’s restoration, he 
probably was as much at Dehli as at Agra; and (as is well 
known) on his death he was interred at Dehli in the grand 
and famous mausoleum which goes by his name. 

With regard to Hum&yun’s place of residence while at 
Agra, it is probable, as I said before, that he resided near 
where his Masjid now stands, nearly opposite the Taj. 

. From the fact of Agra having been a place of so much 
importance as to have been secured by Bftbar immediately 
after he took Dehli from Ibrahim Lodi, and also from the 
fact that Hum&yun always made Agra his place of refuge 
and the starting point of his operations in India, it woidd 
seem very probable that either Agra, or at least some 
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•ipular part of Agra may liavc been fortified in the time 
ot Sikandar and Ibrahim Lodi, and also during the reigns 
of Babar and Hurndyun. The “ Lodi-Khan-ka-Tila” (near 
the Poor House) in Agra, before mentioned, may be the 
site of a fort built or added to by one of the Lodi family; 
but that is uncertain. But if either Babar or Hum&yun 
built any kind of fortification at Agra, I believe it must have 
been on the other side of the river near Humayun’s Masjid, 
IN unikai and the Zaliara Bagh. My own examination of 
that locality has led me to believe that certain long lines 
of raised earth and mounds scattered over with bricks, which 
may still be traced there, are the remains of the foundations 
of walls of considerable breadth and strength, and that these 
probably indicate the lines of battlemented walls which 
protected and surrounded the residences of B&bar and Hu- 


mhyun, and the sites of their palaces, and the residences of 
the attendants of their court. 

We must remember that the Agra which we now see in 
reality represents the later city of “ AJcbarabad” founded by 
Akbar; while we have every reason to believe that the Agra 
of Babar and Humayun was on the other side of the river ! 
Again, the Agra of the earlier period of the Lodi dynasty, 
on the other hand, was probably at Sikandra, or divided 
between Sikandra and the Lodi-Khan-ka-Tila (if the latter 
was a site of a settlement of the royal family of Lodi at all!) 
There arc the remains of sites of innumerable buildings still 
to be seen on each side of the road to Sikandra and round 
about Sikandra itself, of many of which it is almost impos¬ 
sible now to discover who was the founder, and of some of 
which even the name is no longer known. 


AGRA AS “AKBARABAD.” 

Akbar took possession of Agra, as well as Hehli, about 
the year 1557, and removed from Fatehpur Sikri to Agra 
some time after the birth of his son Salim (afterwards Jahan¬ 
gir) about A. D. 1568. When he arrived at Agra, lie is said to 
have encamped to the west of where the great Masjid called 
the Id Oah now stands, on the tract of ground where the 
villages of Sultanpur and Khawaspur arc now situated, 
about a mile and a quarter to the west of the Id Crah, and 
about two miles west from the Magistrate’s Eaekerri. The 
villages of Sultanpur and Khawaspur are said to have 
received their names from tins circumstance ,—Sultanpur 
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ying ‘ King’s town,’ and Rhawaspnr, tlie ‘ quarters al 
"to Lis attendants.’ Akbar no doubt tarried a while in 
some such locality in the environs of Agra, until his new 
fortified palace at Agra was quite ready for him to live in. 

The fort of Agra was founded by Akbar in A. D. 1571. 
Little, however, now remains of any palace or residence, 
w ithin the fort, which was really built or occupied by Akbar 
himself. Many of the buildings now existing in the fort 
are erroneously ascribed to Akbar, as they were really 
built entirely by Jahfingir and Shah Jahfin. The walls of 
the fort, and a building situated to the north of the water 
gate, now occupied as a powder magazine, but which was 
originally the audience hall of Akbar, are probably the 
only buildings that can be correctly attributed to Akbar 
himself. 

The architectural remains of Akbar in the fort will, how¬ 
ever, be fully described in another place further on. 

Under the archway of the Delili Gate, within the outer 
guards, and near where the inner guard is stationed, and 
on the right hand side as one enters, there is an old un¬ 
occupied guard house. The further (or east) end wall of 
this guard house is covered with inscriptions, cut in raised 
letters, in the Persian character. The uppermost one, the 
oldest, of two lines, is of the time of Akbar, and is dated 
A. H. 1008, or A. D. 1600. The lower inscription is in 
four lines, of eight compartments, and is of the time of 
Shah Jahfin. At one side of the end of this last inscription 
there is a single line, stating that this inscription was the 
Work of one Muhammad Masum al Bikra. 

The following is an attempt at a tentative reading and 
translation of the inscription of Akbar, or at least of what 
remains of it, for it is necessary to state that it is very 
much defaced. The stone has been gradually shaling off in 
blisters, so that fragments fall off with the slightest touch, 
mid I believe that in another two years the letters will have 
entirely disappeared, and the inscription will no longer exist. 
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“ ...In the time of the king of kings, the protection of the 
realm, the shadow of god, Jaldl-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 

Padshah .in the year 1008, by his grace 

commanded. 

.in the city of Agrah, this habitation of splendour, 

I commanded [here follows the fragment of a word, which 
may be read as either (conspicuously appearing) or 

as (signification)] I the king.the conqueror of 

the world ; that thereby and for the end that, in this [place] 
the lamp of eternity may be in the garden of roses, Agrah, 
the captured place.” 

There is an interesting tradition connected with the laying 
the foundation of the fort of Agra in the time of Akbar, 
to the effect that the foundations of the fort would not stand 
the encroachments of the river Jamna until the foundation 
stone was properly laid by the Raja of Khiraoli of that 
period, as the descendant and representative of Krishna, the 
lawful ruler of these regions, and the restorer of the Yadu 
dynasty. 

The following is a reading and translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Shah Jaliftn:— 


| (to ) 3 lu jjj fail jO Oj) 
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^ Translation. 

“When Shah Jahan seized tlie place of the great throne, 
the throne raised itself above the heavens through pleasure. 
Heaven stretched forth its hands in his praise, and said that it 
came to execute his behests; that Nahani may, with pleasure, 
write the date of his accession in order that his praise may 
abound in his lips at all times [here the words which give 

the date are, 1 J* 5 *Vt>utas some letters 
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oken off at the end of the third line, the date cannot 
y ascertained.] And every one, however hostile he may 
! )e > will say—may the king Shah Jahan be as was our Jahangir 
Badshah,”* [Then follows at the left hand side:] “ The writer 
and composer of this was Muhammad M’asurn al Bikra.” 

. With regard to the inscription of Akbar ; in the first line 
it states that something was done “ by his command ” but it 
does not say icliat, or rather, the words which would have 
explained the thing which was commanded are obliterated, 
that part having fallen off with the shaling off of the 
stone. Could it possibly be the building of the gateway (now 
known as the “ Dehli Gate”), which was referred to as 
having been commanded by Akbar ? It would seem to be 
not altogether improbable, seeing that the inscription is in 
the gateway. But if that be the case, then this gateway 
must have been built in the year 1600, and not in 1571, the 
reputed year of the founding of the fort. 

My instructions were not to give either a general or 
detailed description of the loliole fort , but merely of certain 
buildings in it, e. g., any genuine remains of Akfbar’s 
time, the red stone palace of Jahangir, Selimgarh, and 
the Moti Masjid of Shah Jahan, Detailed plans of the fort, 
as a whole, are already in the possession of the military 
authorities. 


I have already noticed the audience hall of Akbar; 
but before proceeding to a detailed description of the build¬ 
ings of Akbar and his successors in Agra, which it was 
|ny business to describe, it will be advisable that I should 
indicate the characteristic points and extent of the city of 
Agrah, or Akbarabad, of the time of Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jahan; it having"been one of the points to which my 
attention was directed in the instructions which I received, 
that I should ascertain and note down the extent of the 
city of Agrah as it existed in the time of Akbar, Jahangir, 
and Shah Jahan. 

Agra is often spoken of as having been an “open city !” 
Yet, nevertheless, it was a walled city. But though it was 
a walled city, it could hardly be called fortified city in 
the correct sense of the term ; for the wall, or what remains 
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is in no place more than about five feet in thickness, 
and generally only about four feet. I speak, of course, 
here "only of the city wall of Agra, quite independent of 
the fort, which latter was a separate fortification or citadel 
by itself. 

‘ There' were sixteen gates and many towers or bastions 
to the city wall of Agra. The gates were named as follows, 
taking them in order from the north-east, by the west, to 
the south-east:—The Purbi {?) Gate, the Kashmir {?) Gate, 
the Delhi Gate, the Alam Ganj Gate, the “ Fateh Muham¬ 
mad” Gate, the “ Ghanga-modi” Gate, a small postern gate 
called the “Futa Fatah ,”the “Gungam” Gate,the “Kans” Gate, 
the smaller “Gwalior” Gate,the “Ajmer” Gate, the “ Dakhini ” 
Gate, the greater “Gwalior” Gate, and the Amar Singh Gate.* 
Of these, the “Delhi” Gate, small part of the “Fateh 
Muhammad” Gate, the “Ghanga-modi” Gate,the“ ‘FutaFatak,” 
and the “ Kans” Gate are the only reliques now standing. The 
“Ajmer” Gate teas standing until the end of 1866, when it 
was pulled down in order to widen the Shahganj Hoad for the 
traflic going to the Exhibition of the N. W. P. held at Agra 
in the beginning of 1867. It was considered, nevertheless, 
an act of inexcusable vandalism! . 

I made a complete survey and measurement of the city 
wall of Agra, whether standing or destroyed. Compared to 
its original extent, very little now remains of the wall; but 
still wliat does remain of it is of considerable extent. I he 
most considerable remnant of the wall is to the west, behind 
that quarter of the town called “ Gokalpara,” and^ part of 
“ Doha ki mandi;” while on each side of this, and between 
this and the river, the wall is mostly destroyed, with the 
exception of a few isolated fragments. Let us commence 
from the river bank to the north-east of the fort, near 
Jafar Khan’s mausoleum, and so on round by the west to 
the south side of the fort. The city wall, commencing 
from the river, in the Khatik ka Baghich, 9,200 feet above 
th e fort, and a short distance to the south-west of Jafar 
IChan’s mausoleum, where 566 feet of the wall are still 
standing, and leaving Jafar Khan’s mausoleum outside, 
ran from thence behind the Leper Asylum, past a clump 
of trees, where there is an image of Hanuraan, and from 


♦ This must not bo confounded with fho “ Amar Singh” Onto of the fort. Thoro 
mudfc have bean, at least, two more £nt,e* towards tho south cast nidn of Agrtnh, ,rid 1 have 
therefore computed the whole at sixteen. 
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(e past Sultanganj, leaving Sultanganj outside, 

_thence past Wazirpura, leaving Wazirpura outside, 

and from tlience to the Central Prison, and from thence to 
the Delhi Gate, crossing the Mathura Road, and from thence 
to Alamganj Bazar Gate, and from thence to the Patch 
Muhainmad Gate (one side standing), and from thence to 
the back of Loha ki mandi, crossing the Bhartpur Road, 
where we come to the Clianga-modi Gate, at the back 
of the Eunuchs’ Masjid, and from thence to the Euta 
Eatak, and from thence to the back of Gokalpura, by 
the Gangaur Gate, and thence to the Kans Gate, and from 
thence to where the lesser Gwalior Gate once stood, and from 
thence to where the Ajmer Gate stood, crossing the fehah 
Ganj road, and from thence by the Id Gah Masjid, and from 
thence by the village of Namner, leaving Namner outside, 
and from thence by Baluganj ( fioileauganj ), and from thence 
to the back of Laccliipura (taking Lacchipura inside ), and 
from thence to Garipura, and from thence to Hajipura, two 
miles to the south of the Taj, beyond which I could not 
find any further trace of the wall. 

The following is a summary of the measurements and 
notes of my survey of the city wall of Agra, commencing 
from above the fort, at the Khatik’s garden, on the 
right bank of the river, near Jafar Khan’s Roza, and 
thence round by the Delhi Gate and Ajmer Gate to near 
tho Taj. 

The portions still standing aggregate 6,548 feet 9 inches 
in length, while no less than 32,689 feet have been destroyed 
and no longer exist.* 

I also measured the breadth of Agra from west to east 
from the Clianga-modi Gate near the Bhartpur Road to the 
pontooj i bridge above the fort; and also the length ot Agra 
from north to south—from the north end of the wall at the 
river in the Khatik’s garden (near Jafar Khan’s Roza) above 
the fort to Hajipura, two miles south of the Taj. These 
measurements gave the following results :— 

JSreadth of Agra from east to west, from^j 

the Clianga-modi Gate to the pontoon y 11,500 feet, 
bridge .. • * • • J 


* If t(» the latter wo add the distance from Hajipurn to the river near tho Taj, uhich 
i ■ about two miles, or ten thousand ttvo hundred and sixty (10,500 > foot, it will make tho 
am.mm ,»f wall destroyed, or not existing, about forty-three thousand two hundred 
«ud forty-moo (43,249) feet, or, sny, 43,250 feet. 
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cncjth of Agra from north to south, from' 
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18,700 feet. 


commencement of the wall at the hank 
of the river in the Khatik’s garden near 
Jafar Khan’s mausoleum to Hajipura, 

two miles south of the Taj . 

Thus the circumference of Agraii, or Akbarabad, within 
the walls may be estimated at about 9J miles, which would 
give an area of about square miles. 

On the inner side of a fragment of the city wall, which 
is still standing near the point where the Shahganj Boad 
meets the Mall, and close to the south side of the spot 
where the Ajmer Gate lately stood, there is an inscription 
on stone let into the wall over a small praying place, or 
Masid. It is in three lines, of which the first two lines are 
in Arabic, being a quotation from the Koran, and the third 
or last line is in Persian, stating the name of the person 
who caused the stone to be inscribed, and for what purpose, 
and the date. This inscription reads as follows :— 

^ ^ ho $J £>au s A*- U55 S 

boj jb i’) XOA£ ^_jT<A T ) j ^yo 


>U.Us 5) t 


Sdw jj-ii b jy j J &J> U.J 

‘ ) *5" )IV t ^ clVr 1 -" 

#T H 

Some time ago, I happened to send an impression of this 
inscription to Mr. Blochmann (Honorary Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal), who was collecting Muhammadan 
inscriptions, and he kindly favoured me in return with a 
translation of the last line of the inscription, which is in the 
Persian. 

The following is a translation of the whole inscription :— 

“ God ! there is no God but he ; the living, the self-suh- 
“ sisting : neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him; to him 
“ belongeth whatsoever is in heaven, or on earth. Who is he 
“ that can intercede with him, but through his good plea¬ 
sure? He knoweth that, which is past, and that which 
“is to come unto them, and they shall not comprehend 
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*^jSytlung of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 

one is extended over heaven and earth, and the preserva- 
“ tion of both is no burden unto him. He is the high, the 
“ mighty.”—(See Sale’s Al Koran, chap. II. p. 31.) 

{Persian line.) 


“In the time of Nnr-ud-din Muhammad, Jahangir the 
“just, the Padshah, the contemptible slave Haji Salaiman 
“ has built this mosque and dome in the year 1031” (A. D. 
1621-22). 

This inscribed stone did not originally stand where it now 
is. There is no mosque with a dome there now. But it is 
said that some years ago an old mosque stood in the great 
Kabristan, or Muhammadan'burial ground, a short distance 
to the south-west of the Ajmer Gate, in which this stone 
was originally found; but that when the mosque fell into 
ruin and was pulled down, this stone was removed and fixed 
into the wall near the Ajmer Gate at a small praying place 
there. 


Masjid of Akbar in the Cm of Agra. 

There is a very fine Masjid in the city of Agra, in the 
“ Kinari Bazar,” called the Akbari Masjid, which, as its 
name implies, was originally built by Akbar. It was, until 
lately, in a very ruinous state, but has recently been entire¬ 
ly repaired and renewed, principally through the exertions 
of some of the wealthy Muhammadans of Agra. The Tah- 
sildar of Agra has the credit of initiating the repairs of this 
Masjid, for which it is said that an accumulation of the 
rents of the adjoining shop-stalls was applied. It is hard 
to say how much it preserves of the original; for I fancy that 
the greater portion of the exterior and upper stone-work and 
ornamentation is entirely new. The building has, in fact, 
been entirely renovated. This Masjid is next in size to the 
“ Kaldn Masjid .” Its dimensions are, leugtli 84 feet 6 
inches, breadth 25 feet. The roof is supported upon a 
double colonnade of twelve square pillars. There is only 
one large dome situated rather towards the back of the 
centre of the roof of the building. This Masjid is built 
of (or outwardly faced with ) red sandstone. But, as I 
said before, I fear there is very little, if any, of Akbar’s 
v ork left, except the mere foundations, and perhaps some 
v, l the interior brick-worlc of the walls. I consider the 
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mailer Khoja’s Masjid in Loha-ki-mandi to he much more 
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beautiful. 

There is no inscription now to he found about this 
Masijid, though there is every probability that there teas one 
before it fell into a state of ruin. 

Before concluding my notice of the architectural re¬ 
mains of the time of Akbar at Agra, it may be well to notice 
the remains of two palaces near Agra, attributed to Akbar’s 
minister and friend, Itaja Birbal, and also those of two mau¬ 
soleums of ladies of Akbar’s court. 

One of the former, now called the “ Hans Mahal , ” 
is situated, according to native computation, about- four 
k6s (or eight miles) beyond Sikandra,—Sikandra itself 
being about six miles from the fort, or four miles from 
Agra, which would make the whole distance to the Hans 
Mahal about twelve miles from Agra, or fourteen miles from 
the fort. I am however inclined to compute the distance of 
the Hans Mahal, as the crow flies, as about five miles beyond 
Sikandra, and about nine miles from the fort of Agra. The 
Hans Mahal is situated at the end of a great tongue .of land, 
or at the very apex of a great bend of the river, which 
almost makes a peninsula of the land there. The palace is 
entirely ruined, and indeed the greater part of it has been 
removed. It is said that a great portion of the materials 
(bricks) were taken away to be appropriated for the buildings 
at the Orphan Asylum near Sikandra ; only, one large 
fragment of the palace is now standing , and this is inhabited 
by a farmer. The traces of the foundations of the walls of 
the destroyed portions are however perfectly distinct and of 
great extent: a part of the palace walls still stands on high, 
overhanging the steep river bank, and down below, on the 
very shore or edge of the river, there are huge rugged frag¬ 
ments of solid masonry lying in every direction. The river 
lias done its part in under mining that portion of the palace 
which was nearest to it, and a ruined tower (one of many of 
which once lined the lower river terrace of the palace) is 
still standing, partly surrounded by water, and is worn away 
in Uie middle like a spindle, by the action of the water, and 
will soon fall like the rest. The original extent of the 
palace must have been somewhere about 380 feet by 
200 feet, judging by the traces of foundations of walls, and 
the mounds of earth formed by debris. This palace certain¬ 
ly occupied the finest and most commanding positinn near 
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There is a splendid view from it for many miles up 
sides of the great bend of the river, in the direction of 
Mathura on the one hand, and Agra on the other. 

Beyond Sikandra there is no means of getting to the Hans 
Mahal, except either on foot or on horseback, as the path 
leads over very rugged ground, intersected by ravines in every 
direction. 


Old Hindu “ Boundary Stone” near Sikandra. 

Just beyond tlie north-west corner of the mausoleum 
of Akbar at Sikandra, near a village called “ Bainpur I 
came upon rather a curiosity in its way, namely, an old 
Hindu boundary stone with an inscription on it in the Nagari 
character, dated “Samwt 1651,” or A. D. 1594. It is very 
much defaced, but appears to commence with the words 
“ Sri Oaneya (Ganeshya ?) ndma, Samvat 1651, vastham- 
dhara thamba tisva” (the rest is totally defaced). 

The other palace attributed to Birbal is at Samonghar, 
a place about nine miles distant from Agra, and seven 
miles beyond the Taj, towards the south-east. Samonghar 
may be remembered as the place where the great battle 
between Aurangzib and D&ra took place in the year 1658. 
I have not much to say about this palace, as it has been 
totally destroyed and levelled to the ground; only a small 
fragment of the gateway being left, and a few detached 
fragments of massive masonry scattered hero and there. It 
must however have been a building of large size, with en¬ 
closed grounds of great extent. It is somewhat strange to 
find palaces of nobles of the court at such a distance from 
Agra, but the fact is that there are more ancient buildings 
in the neighbourhood of Agra than most people have any 
conception of; indeed, when one explores the neighbourhood 
in every direction, as I have done, remains of this kind appear 
to be almost innumerable, and turn up one after the other, 
as if they had risen from the ground in endless succession. 

Jodh Bai’s Mausoleum. 

This was the mausoleum of Akbar’s Rajput Queen, the 
daughter of Raja Maldeo Rao of Judhpur, and the mother 
of Jahangir. It is now entirely destroyed, having been 
blown up with gunpowder by the Government about forty 
years ago (some say because the place had become a rendez¬ 
vous for thieves), and gates and walls and towers of the outer 
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were pulled down, and the materials taken away 
to build barracks in the cantonments with. The mausoleum 
itself, however, was too tough, too hard a nut to crack, for 
that purpose, and it was therefore left as it is, after being 
blown up,—a huge shapeless heap of massive fragments of 
masonry, which neither the hammer of man, nor of time, 
can dissolve or destroy ! 

This mausoleum, or what remains of it, is situated to the 
south of Agra, between the Malpura and Fatehpur Sikri roads, 
near the artillery practice ground, or “ Chdnd-mari” as the 
natives call it, and close to a village called Khoja-ld-serai . 
The mausoleum was a square building of 78 feet each side, 
according to my measurements of the foundations. Beneath 
it there is a large vaulted underground chamber, into which 
four passages descend at an incline, one from the middle of 
each of the four outer sides, like the passages into the 
pyramids. Three of those passages are stopped up with 
rubbish and debris ; the fourth can be entered by crawling on 
all-fours. It is said that the marble tomb or cenotaph of 
Jodh Bai still exists below. It can only be a cenotaph , for 
Jodh Bai was a Hindu, and her body must have been burned. 
This underground chamber is now a habitation for jackals, 
wolves and hyenas. 

The mausoleum stood on two square concentric raised 
platforms, the one higher than the other. Thej^rs^ extended 
for 38 feet beyond the mausoleum ; the second extended for 
a distance of from 44 feet to 49 feet beyond the first. 

There was once a grand gate which led to this mauso¬ 
leum, and which stood at a distance of 670 feet from it 
to the east side; and at a distance of 657 feet to the west 
side there was a Masjid 55 by 41 feet, with an apse at back 
of 7 feet in depth by 11 feet in length. Half-way between 
the gatewny and the mausoleum on the one side, and 
between the Masjid and the mausoleum on the other side, 
there was a raised platform (one on each side) 42 feet square. 

This is a grand enclosure, the walls of which are built 
of red sandstone, which is said to have contained the mauso¬ 
leum of “ Ladii Be gam f the sister of Abut Fazl, the friend 
and historian of Akbar. It is situated about a mile to the 
north of the Sikandra road and Alamganj, and immediately 
behind the Khandhdri Bagh. The wails are high, with 
crenelated battlements, and there are towers at the four 
corners. This great w r alled enclosure measured 835 foot 
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es in length each side, including thickness of wal 
as a grand and lofty gateway somewhat in the Fatelipur 
Sikri style, which was formerly surmounted by a row of 
four small square lanterns, surmounted by cupolas, which, 
however, have in recent times been removed. There is a 
long Arabic inscription over the gateway at a great height 
from the ground, terminating with a statement that this 
palace was built in the year “ A. H. 1004,” or A. D. 1590. 
At the centre of each of the other three sides there is a lofty 
arched building, each of them simulating a gateway, and 
thus on these three sides forming counterparts* to the real 
gateway which is in the centre of the fourth, or south-east 
side. None of these other three buildings, however, have 
any passage of egress outwards. One of these other three 
buildings (that on the north-west side) may possibly have 
been used as a Masjid, though not quite according to tho 
proper points of the compass for such a purpose. In the 
centre of this great quadrangular enclosure there was former¬ 
ly a grand mausoleum, containing the tomb of Ladli Begam; 
and it is said that it also contained the tomb of Faizi, 
the brother of Abul Fazl, and the much regretted friend 
of Akbar. But, a few years ago, the ground was purchased 
by a Hindu, named Laklimi Chand Seth, who pulled down 
the mausoleum and destroyed the tombs, and built a small 
ornamental “ chatri ” or pavilion in their place. How the 
local Government of the period came to permit such au 
act of sacrilege, and unnecessary and gratuitous destruction 
to be perpetrated on a relic of such historical interest, it is 
difficult to conceive; for, if the mausoleum was in anything 
like as excellent a state of preservation as the outer walls 
and gateway, &c., it must have been well worth saving. 
The Ladli Bagh or enclosure is one of the most remark¬ 
able and conspicuous buildings in the neighbourhood of 
Agra, and it (or at least what has been allowed to remain 
of it) is in a better state of preservation than any other 
building of a similar age about Agra. 

Outside the great gateway there is the grandest and 
largest well anywhere about Agra. It was constructed 
ot the same time as the Ladli Bagh and mausoleum. 

I his well is of the kind called a “ baonf and it has a 
•series of three successive storeys or galleries, with a passage 


* The walls arn i foot thick. The measurement given in tho text does not include Hu* 
2 ,r</ jtv/ions of the towers, or of the gateway. 
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Architectural Remains of the time of Jahangir. 


During one period of the time when Jahangir was still 
Prince Salim, he had a separate establishment of his own 
within the fort of Agra. It was a palace in a fortlet with¬ 
in a fort as it"were, and it was called Salimgarh . This 
Salimgarh is situated to the back or west of the MotiMasjid, 
the Ordnance Department, and powder magazines. It is a 
high raised plateau with the remains of a kind of ditch 
around it belmo. 

According to the measurements of this ground which 
I made, I found it to be an irregular four-sided figure of 
which the sides gave the following lengths -.—north side 
500 feet, west side 200 feet, south side 469 feet, and east side 
362 feet; but, as the western side has been partly levelled 
down, or sloped off into an incline, it is somewhat difficult 
to determine exactly how far it extended in that direction. 
The northern, eastern and southern sides however are still 
steep and abrupt, and preserve their original outlines. There 
are no remains left of the palace of Salimgarh, unless the 
building commonly called “ Dansa Jat’s” house may origin¬ 
ally have been a portion of the palace appropriated and 
altered by the Jat chief. This is a building with consider¬ 
able architectural beauties. It has a fine porch supported 
on ornamental pillars at the doorway, and this porch is 
surmounted by a beautiful canopy supported on graceful 
pillars, and covered over at top with gilt copper. 

The Red-Stone Palace of Jahangir in the fort of Agra 
was built by him probably immediately after the death of 
Akbar; but of the exact date I am not certain. Prom the 
elaborateness of the carved stone-work employed in the 
ornamentation of this palace, it must have taken some time 
to build. It is situated towards the south-eastern part of the 
fort between the palace of Shah Jah&n and the Bengali 
bastion. It is built of red sandstone, unfortunately of an 
inferior quality which has not resisted the destructive action 
of the elements, particularly that of damp , and of changes 
of temperature. It is a nearly square building of about 
249 feet by 260 feet.* The length of the. western front at 
the entrance which faces towards the interior of the fort 


# Seo Plato XIII for a dctnilod j>luu of Jahangir's palace. 
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feet 10 inches, including the corner towers. 

th of the palace about the middle is 249 feet. _ 

length of the eastern front, which faces towards the ditch of 
the tort and the river, is 240 feet, and the depth of the palace 
from front to back is 260 feet. It is in some parts a two- 
storeyed building. The lower storey has no windows looking 
out towards th e front, but the upper storey has several . The 
upper part of the front is ornamented with an intermittent 
row of China or enamelled , lozenge-shaped and star-shaped 
blue and bright green tiles inserted into the red sandstone. 
There is the masonic symbol of the “ double triangle 9 inlaid 
in white marble in several places on the front gateway, &c. 
The entrance gateway leading directly into the palace is very 
fine ; it is in the centre of the west front, and it is the highest 
part of front with the exception of the two corner towers. The 
two corner towers, one at each end or corner of the west front, 
are octagons, of which the sides are 9 feet 4 inches each. These 
towers are three- storeyed, and are surmounted by elegant cupo¬ 
las. The outer archway of the gateway is very fine and im¬ 
posing ; it is 14 feet 2 inches in breadth, and 10 feet 4 inches in 
depth. The entrance then narrows inwardly into an ante- 
vestibule of 9 feet 1 inch by 8 feet 2 inches. This leads 
into a beautiful domed hall 18 feet square ; the stone ceiling 
of the internal dome having been beautifully and elaborately 
carved. There is a sort of raised wing or side vestibule, 
raised at a higher level on three sides of this domed hall; 
each of these side compartments being 16 feet long by 9 
feet in breadth. A passage or corridor 27 feet 5 inches 
in length leads from this domed entrance hall directly 
into the grand central court of the palace, which is about 
72 feet square. The architecture of this “grand central 
court” is entirely Hindu in character; the design is Hindu , 
the pillars of the side halls attached to it are Hindu , and the 
carving and ornamentation are pure Hindu. Indeed it is 
evident that entirely Hindu architects and artists must have 
been employed by Jahangir to build this palace. This 
grand court is surrounded by two pillared halls and six other 
chambers which enter from it. 

There is a grand open pillared hall on the north side 
of the court, 62 feet in length by 37 feet in breadth. It 
contains fourteen pillars, two longitudinal rows of four and 
four or eight double square pillars, two and two or four 
single side square pillars, and four corner composite quadruple 
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pillars support bracket capitals, riclily carved 
and ornamented with pendants. The front row of pillars 
send out out-lianging or projecting brackets of exquisite 
workmanship, the inner angle of the bracket being filled up 
with a web of open work, composed of tastefully sculptured 
cross bars or braces. These front brackets supported a 
light awning or broad sloping eaves formed of thin slabs 
of stone. But the stone roof or ceiling of these pillared halls 
is the most remarkable feature about it. It has a narrow, 
flat, oblong, central compartment resting on four sloping 
side compartments, and this roof is supported most curi¬ 
ously by stone cross-beams, which are ornamented with 
the quaint device of a great serpent or dragon carved 
on them lengthways. It is altogether a wonderfully con¬ 
structed roof,—a wonder of architectural constructive inge¬ 
nuity,—unique and without a parallel in its design.* Archi¬ 
tects will understand that it is a stone roof or ceiling slop¬ 
ing up from the four sides or wall plates to a flat oblong¬ 
shaped quadrilateral top, which crowns it, and which is 
supported by stone cross-beams projecting from the wall 
plates, with stone struts or tnisses between them and the 
roof. A covered passage, or corridor, runs round the top of 
this hall, and from which one can look down into it. This 
I have called the “ Sultan's Hall'' 

The other pillared hall on the opposite or south side of 
the grand court is somewhat less in size , it being 52 feet 
long by 29 feet broad. It differs slightly from the other hall, 
in that the back row of pillars is single, instead of double, 
and that the interspaces between the side pillars and back 
pillars are filled up with perforated stone lattice-work . Behind 
this stone lattice-ioork, and round the back and two sides of 
this hall, there runs a passage, from which, I presume, the 
ladies of the harem , ensconced behind the lattice, used to look 
out upon anything that was going on in the grand court in 
front. We may therefore call this the Queen’s or Sultana’s 
Hall. 

Passing from this grand court through a large chamber 
to the east, one at length arrives at a grand archway forming 

* Note by Gonantl Cunningham.-- 'I'horo uro soverul rooms in Min Snib’n pnluce at 
Gwalior rooted in this manner, hut the finest specimen of this style ol'roofing is the domo 
of tlio great hull of the palace ot Vikvammlityn, .ion of Min Sinh. The hull is 45 feet square, 
and the roof is formed by curved stone ribs which spring from the sides and angles to sup¬ 
port a square, flattop. Tim openings between the ribs are filled by stona slabs. Externally 
tho walls arc carriod up as high us the top of the roof, and the aolid mu^s thus funned is as 
sound uow as wheu it was first put togothor. 
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Centre of tlirec sides of a quadrangle which faces towai 
iver. This archway, wliich 1 have been induced to 
name “ The Beautiful Porch, is supported by two lofty 
pillars and two half pillars of exquisite design and workman¬ 
ship. These pillars are of the more slender and graceful Hindu 
kind. The shafts are rounded and fluted on twelve sides, 
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a succession of transverse zigzag sculptures running round the 
shaft from the top to a narrow neck near the bottom. The 
shafts run to a narrow double neck below near the bot¬ 
tom, and, being thus smaller at the bottom than at the 
top, look as if they had been turned upside doion l The bases 
are four-sided, but higher than broad, and spreading out at 
the bottom, and are ornamented with sculpture representing 
a flowered device like the lotus flower between two broad 
spreading leaves. The capitals are, in outline, counterparts 
of the bases; but they are rounded instead of squared, and 
they are highly ornamented with sculpture representing a 
network of small arches, and they send out elegant brackets 
on each side from above their tops, divided by a central up¬ 
right band of sculpture, which are most richly and elabo¬ 
rately sculptured with wheel and flower devices, the brackets 
terminating in a scrofl. The shafts are of one entire stone 
each ; the bases, capitals, and brackets above are each of one 
separate stone. The entire height of these pillars is 17 feet 
7 inches. The bases are 2 feet in breadth at bottom, 1 foot 
5 inches above, and 2 feet 4 inches in height. The shafts are 
10 feet 8 inches in height, the capitals 2 feet 5 inches in 
height, and the brackets above 2 feet 2 inches more. 

There is another smaller pillared hall in the south-western 
corner of the palace from which a passage enters into the 
south-western front tower. The front of this hall is supported 
by two square pillars in the centre, and two half pillars, or 
pilasters, on each side of the entrance. This hall faces into 
a long court, one side of which had been ornamented with an 
awning, or broad eaves, of slabs of stone, which were sup¬ 
ported by brackets. These brackets, as well as the brackets 
which stand out from the capitals of the pillars of the small 
hall, have a particularly light and graceful appearance, the 
under angles of these brackets being filled up with open 
wheel -work. 

There is an upper chamber immediately over and on the 
top of the inner domed hall of the great entrance gateway 

the palace, which has a pillared front, looking down 
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into tlie “ grand central court” In this instance, again, 
there are beautiful brackets projecting from the walls; the 
lower angles of the brackets, in this case, being occupied 
by figures of a curious little animal, which seems to be a 
sort of compound of, or compromise between , a squirrel and 
a parrot , and which appears to support the bracket. 

A good series of illustrations of these brackets, so charac¬ 
teristic of Indian architecture, would be well worth while 
obtaining for the purposes of the Archaeological Survey. 

Immediately below this upper chamber with the “parrot- 
squirrel” brackets there is a fine chamber , which enters by 
a once grandly ornamented doorway into the west side of 
the great “ central court.” This chamber is entirely lined 
with stone panel-work, and in the walls there are numer¬ 
ous curious little arched recesses ornamented with stone 
lattice and engrailed work. This chamber had a compart-' 
ment at one side of it, amounting to about one-third of its 
length, partly divided off from the rest of it by projections 
from the wall, from which proceeded brackets ornamented 
with pendants, which apparently supported one of those 
flat-topped, graduated Hindu arches ; and the floor of this 
side compartment was slightly raised above that of the rest 
of the chamber like a sort of dais. From the high finish 
and natty elegant ornamentation of this chamber, I have 
given it the probably not very inappropriate name of the 
Sultan's JBotidoir . 

Several other chambers in this palace are similarly lined 
with stone , the small tefl-pillared hall in the south-western 
corner of the palace (before mentioned) being one of them, 
and this also has pretty little arched recesses high up in 
the wall, which recesses are closed in with a grating of 
open stone lattice-work, which have a very pretty effect ; 
and at one end of this hall there is a stone balcony or loft 
projecting over the room, very similar to a small organ loft.. 
or to one of those balconies or loft9, for a band of musi¬ 
cians, to be seen in a few of the oldest baronial mansions 
in England; the balcony in this case being reached by a 
stair out of the room, and which stair branches off from 
the passage which leads into the south-western tower from 
another stair which ascends to an upper storey of the south¬ 
western front tower. But there are other chambers in this 
palace which are not lined with stone, but with plaster or 
stucco; the plaster or stucco haviug been in some cases 
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ed with beautiful painting on the sides, and fresco 
ornamentation on the ceilings (now damaged and faded), 
while in other cases the stucco itself is moulded into beauti¬ 
ful and varied patterns , such as minute chequer-work, lattice- 
work, trellice-work, and flowered bosses (or like embossed 
work in paper), which would afford novel designs for artists 
in house ornamentation in Europe. This stucco work has 
proved so durable that, in some cases, it has lasted better 
than the stone work, and has far outlived the fresco painted 
work of other chambers. 

But for minute and exquisite ornamental carving in stone, 
the great central court (before described) is the place. The 
entablature over the pillars of the side halls, and a belt of 
upper cornice which runs round the other two sides of tlie 
court over the doorways, is covered with minute and elaborate 
sculpture in bas-relief, representing birds, geese or ducks, 
parrots, and fruits and flowered work. These ornamen¬ 
tal carvings in bas-relief can only be equalled by some of 
the ancient Buddhist bas-reliefs, and would be well worth 
taking a series of casts or photographs of; more especially 
as the red sandstone in which these carvings are done is of 
such a had quality that it is yeai; by year and month by 
month slialing off and crumbling to pieces, and in another 
year or two these exquisite carvings will be entirely lost. 

In some places, also, a kind of ribbed leaf device occurs 
very much resembling the Greek acanthus . 

To return again to the quadrangle facing the river (before 
mentioned), the central point of attraction of which is the 
Beautiful Porch before described. From each side of this 
quadrangle wings run out, extending thence to the full 
breadth or side limits of the palace, and are parallel with 
the wall which overhangs the moat next the river. These 
wings leave a long narrow open court between them and the 
wall facing the river. The upper edges of the windows and 
the arches of some of the doorways, and the ornamental 
arched niches and recesses in the walls of these wings front- 
mg the river, are faced with white marble beautifully carved 
luto engrailed work, the points of which terminate with 
graceful oval pendants. These white marble pendants, 
wherever within the reach of a man’s arm, have been knook- 
e d off and carried away. 

Gn the top or roof of each side or wing of the before 


mentioned quadrangle facing the river, there is a beautiful 
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manv-pillared square pavilion with a canopy-shaped roof in 
the best Hindu style of architecture. The pavilion on the 
right or south side has been bricked and plastered up be¬ 
tween and over the pillars, and turned into a dwelling house ; 
but the pavilion on the left or north side is still in its origi¬ 
nal state, and in a pretty perfect condition. It is perfectly 
open to the air, the canopy-shaped roof being supported 
entirely upon a double series of square stone pillars with 
the usual bracket capitals beautifully ornamented with elabo¬ 
rate sculpture. „ 

The palace terminates on the side facing the river wit h 
a retaining wall, and two corner bastions, one at each end, 
each of which is surmounted by an ornamental tower, which 
is again surmounted by a domed cupola. The wall is inwardly 
divided into ornamental panels and recesses, some of the 
recesses being blind doors, as it were, filled up with sculp¬ 
ture ; while others of the recesses are doors or windows 
which pierce the wall, and were places from which to look 
out on the moat and river below. All of these latter on- 
ginally had their further sides filled up with a graimg ot 
beautiful stone lattice-work, through which the royal occupants 
could look out upon the world below without being seen. 

There are many lower vaulted chambers underneath tlio 
palace in the thickness of the foundations of the fort which 
descend to the moat; but I do not feel it my duty to describe 
these here in this account, which is only that of the palace 
proper of which I made a ground plan. 

I must not, however, here omit to mention that the outer 
lace of the outer wall of the palace of Jahangir, overhanging 
the moat and facing the river, is ornamented with sculpture 
in o very remarkable manner, namely, on the outer Jace 
of this wall, besides other kinds of ornamentation, there arc 
elephants with bells of large size sculptured in bold relief. 

During one of my visits to the fort, I saw a large elephant 
sculptured in stone lying in, or rather sticking out of, the 
wide of a heap of earth and rubbish near the artiLlery bar¬ 
racks. This relic I hope to be able to secure. 

" Before, concluding this accouut of the palace of Jahangir, 
I should point out that I have reason to believe that a por¬ 
tion of the northern side of the palace must have been pull- 
od down and altered by Shah Jahan. To the left-hand sido 
of the tower at the north-western corner of the west front of 
the palace which faces inwards towards the fort, a narrow 
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ce passes in a slanting direction into a passage behind 
tower, which leads into an open court, the northern 
boundary wall of which forms a portion of the palace of 
Shah Jahan. At the eastern end of this open court there 
is a pillared hall, from the inner side of which three doors 
lead into a long-shaped chamber at the back of it. There 
are also traces of the foundations of a similar corresponding 
hall towards the wpstern end of this open court, close to the 
narrow entrance passage before mentioned, which enters at 
the back of the tower. Now, I believe that this open court 
witli a pillared hall at each end (of one of which, as I said 
bo tore, only the foundations remain) must have been con¬ 
structed by Shah Jahan, for the following reason. On looking 
up at the back of the tower, one sees the ragged remains of a 
thick projecting wall of older date, which must evidently at one 
time have run back for a considerable distance, and would, 
in that case, cut the present northern open side court in half. 
1 therefore think it is probable that when Shah Jahan built 
his new palace at the northern end of the older palace of Jahan¬ 
gir, that, for convenience sake, and probably also in order 
to be able to utilise a portion of Jahangir’s palace, he pulled 
down a portion of the northern end of Jahangir’s palace in 
order to connect his own new palace with it. 

On ascending a narrow flight of steps in the thickness of 
the wall which dividos the palace of Jahangir from that of 
khali Jahan at the eastern end of the northern side court 
above mentioned, on the upper storey or roof I found a hamdm , 
or a series of bathing tanks. On the northern side of the 
largest of these bathing tanks there is a series of water pipe- 
holes, i % e ., nine series of three pipe-holes each, and over each 
of these triple series there is a circular stone with an in¬ 
scription, or nine inscribed stones in all. On the first is 
written ,»u». aZJUj, on the second on the 


r 

third the same, 


on the fourth ^ /•U*. on the fifth 


the seventh the 


alUj on the sixth JiS on 

same, on the eighth on the ninth the same* 

pipe-holes are lined interiorly with copper • 


Black Marble Throne of Jahangir. 

Tiie great marble slab, commonly called the “ blade marble 
throne” in the fort of Agra, was made for Jahangir, and 
Jeavs his name. It is now placed on the upper front terrace 
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of tlie palace of Shah Jahan which faces the river, close 
to the railing which overhangs the moat, 47 feet 5 inches 
to the north of the white marble building called the “ Ditocm 
gluts” of Shah Jahan. Its dimensions are,—length 10 feet 
7-i inches, breadth 9 feet 10 inches, thickness G inches ; 
octagonal pedestals or feet supporting the stone 1 foot 
4 inches in height. The stone has split through in a slant¬ 
ing direction near the middle. The presence of iron in 
some combination in the stone has given it a reddish stain 
in one spot, in consequence of which there are fables about 
the stone having emitted blood on two different occasions, 
but which I do not think it worth while to repeat here. 
There is an inscription on it running round the whole four 
sides of the thickness of the stone, and also two short lines 
below on the western side on each of the two western sup¬ 
porting pedestals. The inscription is as follows :— 

On right pedestal. 

jyj 3 


On left pedestal. 


On west face (left half). 

On the left or north 
towards the two ends. 

On east face. 


ojk-jl li y* UjG 

(*■> 3 s * 

face * o—ii -jj ^1 

- i ^ 

tjx. 


b ** 3 jv* 


On the right or south face ^ Jk grf 

towards the two ends. ^ j, ^ 

On the west face (right half), c^l ‘If '-&» U 


South face (centre). 
North face centre). 


l*il 


^jJLui 

%\&jjS) ^,xJU 


$J) j^ 0 
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On right pedestal. 


On left pedestal. 


On west face (left half). 


On the left or north face 
towards the two ends. 


On east face. 


On the right or south face 
towards the two ends. 


On the west face (right 
half). v ° 


South face (centre). 
North face (centre). 


§L 

Translation. 

“ When the King Salim became 
heir to the crown and seal, 

And sat on the throne and ad¬ 
ministered laws to the world, 

His name became Jahangir a£ 
his nature was, 

And from the light of his jus¬ 
tice he was denominated 
Nur-uddin. 

A king whose sword 

Cuts his enemy’s head into 
two halves, like the Gemini 
stars. 

May this fortunate throne he a 
place at which homage shall 
he paid to many future kings 
yet to come. 

[The stone of this throne is] a 
standard for such kings as are 
on an equality with angels; a 
touchstone for the gold and 
silver of the sun aud moon. 

The throne derives its brilli¬ 
ancy from the light of God ; 
it is like an invaluable and 
precious pearl. 

While l Avas thinking of \A r rit- 
ing the date, 

I sought help from Almighty 
God. 

As long as the heaven is the 
throne for the sun, 

Said I, may remain the throne 
of Salim.—1011. 

May the throne of Sultan Salim, 
son of Akbar Shah, 

Ever be lighted by the light of 
God.” 
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Tlie following is an illustration of tlie actual position of the 
various parts of the inscription as they appear on the throne 
itself :— 
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I beg here to avail myself 
of the pleasure of stating 
that I am indebted to my 
friend Doctor Playfair, De¬ 
puty Inspector General of 
Hospitals, for a very excel¬ 
lent copy, and also a trans¬ 
lation, of this inscription on 


<J±9 j\jb _ 

1 ^.^. $ 

“ May the dignity of the throne of Jahangir 
Uadslmh, son of Akbar Shah, be exalted by the 
voice of heaven according to the will of 
God.”* 


the throne of Jahfmgir. The 


A hitherto unobserved portion of the in¬ 
scription ou this black marble throne occurs in, 
smaller letters below the inscription on the 
eastern side facing the river. 

* o+s :' 0 jy 

His name before his accession was Shall 
Salim, and afterwards Nur-ud-din Muham- 
*nad Jahangir Badshah Gbazi. 

cJJL? \\fb aajj/o jJb _ 

,i. - 1 , ., translation I have collated 

* u * l ~ JO- with the original, and I have 

taken the liberty of some¬ 
what altering the language, 
and bringing it into a some¬ 
what less crude and more readable English idiomatic shape. 

The hauz, or great stone bathing tub of Jahangir, is an enor¬ 
mous circular cistern, or bowl, hewn out of one single stone. 
The stone appears to bo some kind of light-ooloured por¬ 
phyry, or close-grained granite. It is 4 feet 8 inches, or nearly 
feet, in height exteriorly, and 4 feet in depth interiorly, 
8 feet in diameter at top, 6 feet 8-J inches in diameter at 
bottom, 25 feet 2 inches in circumference at top exteri¬ 
orly, 21 feet 11 inches in circumference at bottom exteri¬ 
orly, and the sides at top are 5 J to 6 inches in thickness. 
There are two side lower steps and a central upper step 
leading up to the top of the cistern exteriorly, and the 
same number of steps leading down into the cistern in¬ 
teriorly. Near the upper edge or rim of the exterior, there 
are ten longitudinal ornamental panels or compartments 
forming a ring round the whole upper part of the exterior 


11 > * llv< portion of the inscription uppers nover to have been noticed hitherto, except by 
\° U'-vd. Mr. Tribe, when Chaplain of Agra, ami by myself. These two short inscriptions 
j»e engraved in the atone, while the rest of the iuBcripiion round tho sides of the throne 
** m raised letters. 
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of the cistern, each of which panels contains (or rather 
once contained, for. many of them are defaced,) portions of 
a long inscription in the Persian character, which forms 
lines or verses of poetry. Several of these inscribed panels or 
compartments have been so defaced that the letters are entirely 
gone; in others there are only small fragments or portions of 
letters; and in only one or two of the panels is there any 
perfect unbroken portion of the inscription remaining 
Prom two of the panels, however, one is able to read that 
this was a ham made for Jahangir, the son of Alcbar Shah, 
The panels are ornamented with sculptured flower devices 
twining round and between the letters of the inscription. 

The following are copies of all the fragments of the in- 
scription that can be read in the various panels :_ 


tf-r.... oJLsr^ J ) 

CIj •• £■ . • 

Entirely defaced . 

°. J .. • 

3 i^lrTr ... 

t A'~° J yA 

J ... . 

e — ‘A’) .... niy&j 
UiJ .. 


..1 
..2 
..3 
..4 
, 5 
, .6 
.7 
.8 
.9 
10 


This ham is said to have originally stood in one of the 
courts of Jahangir’s palace. It was afterwards removed 
from thence and placed in front of tho great “ Diiran hn,” 
or Public Throne Mall, in the hollow in the centre of the 
fort, which is now UBcd ns an armoury. It was at length 

removed aliogetlior from tho fort and placed in the public 
ffamlms, commonly called by the natives tho “ Kumpuui 
thigh,” whore it now stands. 


JMa jih or Motamid Khan, Turvsniicn or Jahangir, in the Ka > ri¬ 
ll nil Bazar, Aqba. 

In concluding my notice of the. architectural remains of 
the time of Jahangir, it may be as well that I should add a short 
description, of a Mas j id in the Kashmiri Bazar of Aiwa 
which was built by Motamid Klian, the Treasurer,'*' or 
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of Jahangir. 


This Masjid is built of red sandstone. 
The stone has plain dressing, with very little ornamentation. 
The Masjid is 53 feet 6 inches in length by somewhat of 
upwards of 20 feet in breadth. It has three domes, and an 
octagonal tower at each front end corner, with a taj or 
apse at back, projecting 1 foot, and 21 feet 2 inches in 
length. 

The mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daulah is situated on the 
opposite or east side of the river from Agra,—that is, on the 
left bank of the river Jamna, close to and to the north side 
of the eastern end of the pontoon bridge. 

This mausoleum is stated by certain native authorities to 
have been built by, or for, Ghaias Beg, who lived both in 
the time of Akbar and Jahangir, and became the High 
Treasurer of Jahangir.* Sir William Sleeman, however, in 
his “ Rambles and Recollections ,” says—“The tomb contains, 
“ in the centre, the remains of Khwaja Aeeas, one of the most 
“ prominent characters of the reign of Jahangir, and those of 
“ his wife. The remains of the other members of his family 
“ repose in rooms all around them, and are covered with 
“ slabs of marble richly cut. * * * 

“ Kliwaja Aeeas, a native of western Tartary, left that country 
“ for India, where he had some relations at the imperial 
“ court who seemed likely to secure his advancement. 

****** Asuf Khan, a distant 
“ relation of Aeeas, held high place at court, and was much 
“ in the confidence of the Emperor. He made his kinsman 
t- his private secretary. Much pleased with his diligence 
“ and ability, Asuf soon brought his merits to the notice of 
“ Akbar, who raised him to the command of a thousand 

“ horses, and hoou after appointed him master of the house- 
“ hold. From this, lie was afterwards promoted to that of 
“ El,mad od doulah [i. e. i timihi-ud-danlah], or High Trea- 
“ surer, one of the first ministers/’-—Sleeman then goes on to 
speak of his daughter (of whose birth in the desert he also 
gives a very interesting account). This daughter of Khwaja 
Aeeas, alias Ghaias Bog, married a noble I’athan named 
•Shir Afghan, whom Prince Salim, afterwards Jahangir, caused 
to Iks killed, in order to gain possession of her.f She after- 


* Soo Seal (Jhftnd’ft “ I'tifiih ul Irn&rat” 

f No(j ?></(,'rarrtil Cunningham .—T hu title of Shir \v:ifl Afkau, the “ lion-killer,’ mid 
Ai’^hun. Ho wn« not nstmaaiimlod by Prince Sulim before the death ofAkhai,haL 
‘•fler hi« accession to the throne, uud after he had assumed the nmuo of Jnhau^ir. 
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became as Nur Jalian, the beautiful, clever, influential, 
and intriguing queen of Jahangir. 

This mausoleum is a square building of 69 feet 2 inches 
each side, exteriorly. There is a beautiful octagonal tower 
at each corner, of which seven sides are visible, and project 
from the building, each of the sides measuring 4 feet 9 inches 
in breadth. The building is entirely composed of, or rather 
encased in or faced with, white marble exteriorly, and partly 
interiorly, which is beautifully inlaid with mosaic work. It 
contains nine chambers, namely, four loDg-shapcd side 
chambers, 23 feet 4£ inches in length by 13 feet Is raeli in 
breadth,— -four squaro corner chambers, measuring 13 feet 
1;| inch each side,—and one large square central chamber, 
measuring 22 feet 1 inch each side. The outer walls are 5 
feet 6 inches in thickness, the side partition walls 4 feet 
2^ inches in thickness, and the central partition walls 
4 feet 9f inches in thickness. There is a beautiful arched 
entrance in the centre of each of the four sides, 7 feet 8 
inches in breadth. On each side of each of these entrances 
there is a narrow recess, or window, 3 feet 10 inches in 
breadth, filled up with beautiful perforated marble lattice- > 
work, at its outer side. On each side of the last, again, and 
between them and the corner towers, there are still more 
beautiful arched window recesses, 6 feet 6 inches in breadth 
exteriorly, and 3 feet 10 inches in breadth interiorly. In 
the centre of this window, and dividing the wider exterior 
from the narrower interior, there is a beautiful screen of 
perforated marble lattice-work. Each chamber has a door¬ 
way leading into the one next adjoining it; but the central 
chamber has only one open door,—the other three correspond¬ 
ing recesses, simulating doors, being filled up with beautiful 
perforated marble lattice-work screens similar to those before 
described. 

The actual doorway into the central chamber is on the 
south side. In the middle of the central chamber there 
art' two marble tombs (of Ghaias Beg, alias Khwaja Aeeas, 
and his wife) standing on a low raised platform of variegated 
stone, 6 feet G inches by 5 feet 5 inches. The tomb of the 
lady is exactly in the centre, but that of her husband is 
placed a little on one side towards the west. There aro no 
inscriptions on these two tombs. In the north-eastern 
comer chamber thero are also two marble tombs, one of a 
male aud the other of a female, and on one of them there 
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inscription, which, however, consists merely of religious 
texts, or of quotations from the Quran . In each of the other 
three corner chambers, also, there is a single marble tomb. 0 
~i these tombs, or rather tombstones, are placed, longitu¬ 
dinally, north and south, according to the usual Muham¬ 
madan custom. The sides of the central chamber are lined 
jvith marble inlaid with mosaics, representing flowers, but 
tiie roof (which is arched up to a sort of flat dome) is lined 
with fine stucco work, embellished with rich and beautiful 
flowered and other devices in colours, and gilding, the whole 
)cing permeated, or each device divided off, by a sort of 
painted network. The sicle~ chambers are panelled to a 
height of about 4 feet from the floor, v r itli slabs of marble 
mlaid with plainer mosaic work, but the upper part of the 
alls, and the ceiling of the side chambers, are lined with 
plaster, ornamented on the sides v r ith beautiful paintings 
°1 flowers and representations of long-necked vases; and 
°n the ceiling with a network of devices in colours and 
gilding, but which have, of late years, become very much 
tarnished and defaced. 

In the thickness of the outer wall of the southern sido 
chamber, there are tw r o separate flights of stairs, entered 
Irom two side recesses in the chamber, which ascend to the 
j°of, or rather to the second storey of the mausoleum. On 
| le ce ntre of this upper storey there is a beautiful square- 
shaped marble cTiatri , or pavilion, measuring 25 feet 8 
inches each side, exteriorly, and raised on a low plat¬ 
form 31 feet 8 inches square. This upper building is cover¬ 
ed by a canopy-shaped roof, sending out broad sloping 
caves composed of marble slabs, on all four sides. The 
sides of this upper building are almost entirely composed 
marble open-work screens, or perforated marble lattice- 
work, divided into twelve compartments (arched above) by 
eight side and four corner square-shaped marble supports, 
( ? r pillars. The eastern and western sides are pierced by 
doorways. In the case of the western doorway facing the 
liver, however, all the marble lattice-work has been broken 
away from above it. In the centre of this upper chamber 
t lu'j-o are two marble cenotaphs , which are the exact coun- 
terparts of the two marble tombs in the central chamber 
below. The interior dimensions of this upper building are 

* Thus thoto arc seven tombs, altogether, in this uinuBolouin. 
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feet inches each side. The whole of the flat roof 
of the lower storey of the mausoleum surrounding this 
upper building is paved with marble. 

I before mentioned that there are octagonal towers, faced 
with marble, at each corner of the mausoleum. Each of 
these towers spreads out into a beautiful balcony supported 
by brackets, where they reach the top or roof of the mauso¬ 
leum. Above this, the towers become circular, and rise to 
a considerable height above the mausoleum, until they 
again spread out into a graceful balcony supported by 
brackets, and are finally surmounted by handsome marble- 
domed cupolas, supported on eight graceful slender marble 
pillars, with arches between. A stair ascends to the top of 
each of these towers. The roof of the mausoleum spreads 
out beyond the building on each side, and this projection 
on all sides is supported by brackets. There was originally 
a marble railing along the edge of each side of the marble 
platform of the roof, but this has been destroyed, pro¬ 
bably by the Jats or Mahrattas. The Jats, at least, are 
accused of having robbed this beautiful mausoleum of the 
greater portion of the inlaid stones of the mosaics, to which 
the numerous empty stoneless sockets at the present day 
hear witness. I however fear that the robbery of the ex¬ 
quisite mosaics of the mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daulah is not 
attributable altogether to cither the Jats or the Mahrattas, 
but that the makers of models in stone and marble, for which 
Agra is unfortunately celebrated, have, for years past, carried 
on a system of pilfering of the mosaics of the less watchfully 
cared for buildings about Agra. The stones which composed 
these mosaics were originally brought from great distances, 
and from many various quarters, and at an enormous ex¬ 
penditure of money; and therefore it cannot ho supposed 
that the native stone-workers of Agra spend their lacs of 
rupees, like Shah Jah&n, in order to bring these large-sized 
pieces of agate and other precious stones and gems from all 
quarters, simply for the miniature mosaics and ornamental 
models, boxes, and plates which they manufacture for sale 
to Europeans. I myself have seen in the shops, or show¬ 
rooms, of the native ornamental stone-workers of Agra 
fragments which I am certain—nay, which I could swear— 
were simply pilfered from the various marble buildings inlaid 
with mosaics at Agra. No doubt those men give sulliciontly 
liberal presents to the malts, or choickldars t or other persons in 
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rgo of tliesc buildings, in order to be allowed to pick out 
all the easily loosened stones of the mosaics at their pleasure, 
and have nothing said about it. This matter should most 
certainly be looked after and enquired into by the Government 
of India. In the name of the beautiful, but secretly sadly 
ill-used, ancient buildings of Agra, I would beg to prefer my 
request to the head of the Archaeological Survey that he 
will do all in his, power to move the Government of India to 
put a stop for ever to this base system of pilfering, and to 
prevent these exquisite buildings from being robbed of all 
that makes them beautiful. 

The mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daulah is built upon a raised 
platform of red sandstone, of 150 feet 10 inches in length 
each side, and between 30 and 40 feet in breadth. It was 
originally surmounted by a stone railing at the edge, which has 
been destroyed. On the east and west sides there are the 
remains of square tanks, in which fountains formerly played. 

The mausoleum is surrounded by a great walled enclosure, 
open towards the river front or western side. There is a 
grand ornamental gateway in the centre of the eastern side, 
04 feet in length and 30 feet in breadth. The dimensions of 
the walled enclosure which surrounds the mausoleum are 540 
feet each side. There are towers at each of the four corners 
oi this enclosure, those towards the river front being the finest. 
Theso towers are built of red sandstone. There is an orna¬ 
mental building of red sandstone at the centre of the river 
front, 67 feet in length, which is occasionally used as a 
temporary residence by the European residents of Agra for 
change of air. There is also an ornamental red sandstone 
building at the middle of each side of the enclosure, each of 
these side buildings being 70 feet in length. 

On the centre of the river face of the low frontage wall, 
or embankment of masonry facing the river, there is a 
representation of a fish carved in white marble. There is 
an interesting traditionary legend connected with this fish, 
to tlie effect that when the waters of the river Jamna, in their 
rise during the rains, reach the mouth of this fish, then 
Allahabad will be submerged. This year (1871;, owing to 
Ihe excessive fall of rain, the water rose to a height several 
toot entirely above the fish (some say that it reached a height 
°f 6 feet above the fish) ; but although Allahabad perhaps 
came very near being submerged, yet, nevertheless, it escaped 
actual submergence. 
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iCHITECTUR L REMAINS OF THE TIME OF SHAH 
JAHAN. 


The Palace of Shah Jaiian. 

Tlic measurement of numerous other, perhaps less known, 
but equally important, buildings in and about Agra did not 
leave me time to make a regular survey of this palace; and 
it appeared to me that my instructions did not absolutely 
require me to make a ground plan of it. Moreover, I bad 
reason to believe that General Cunningham had already, some 
time ago, secured the measurements of this palace. I may 
simply state that it is situated immediately on the north side, 
and adjoining the red stone palace of Jalihngir. It is entered 
by a narrow passage, a short distance to the left, or north, 
of the north-western front tower of the palace of Jahfmgir. 
There may probably, in old times, have been a grander en¬ 
trance, now closed up; but through the narrow passage above 
mentioned one enters immediately into a grand court (some¬ 
where about one hundred feet square) with a paved way 
all round the sides, and having a garden (and originally also 
fountains) in the middle of the area. Beyond this (and 
between it and the retaining wall overhanging the moat next 
the river) there is a narrower court, and also a long alley, or 
passage, at a lower level running north and south, and a 
raised terrace. This portion of the palace of Shah Jahan 
is built of red-coloured sandstone, varied here and there with 
plastered brick-work; but it has none of those thoroughly 
Indian features which distinguish the red stone palace of 
Jah&ngir. The interior courts are elegant as a whole, but 
arc otherwise rather plain in their details (at least as com¬ 
pared to the richly sculptured stone-work in the older palace 
of JaMngir); and with the exception of those general, but 
bore more slightly marked, Indian characteristics which 
might naturally be expected, would not afford any very wide 
contrast to the open garden courts in some of the old man¬ 
sions in the south of Spain and Italy; the prevailing Indian 
characteristics being the small size of the apartments and 
the narrow stairs and passages, and the wide slanting veran¬ 
dahs, like eaves, or stone awnings, formed of broad thin 
slabs of stone, which project from, and once gave sheltering 
shade to, the front of the buildings of the courts. On going 
beyond the courts of the palace itself, one ascends to a high 
raised terrace which overlooks the moat next the river. 
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one first comes to a beautiful octagonal marble pavi¬ 
lion covered by a gilt cupola, which crowns or surmounts 
one of the towers or high bastions. This beautiful marble 
pavilion has, of late years, been showing a very strong in¬ 
clination to topple over down into the moat below (a height 
of somewhere about GO or 70 feet), and has been leaning 
over and cracking every year more and more. This was 
owing to a sinking of, and a vertical fissure in, the tower or 
bastion below, on the summit of wdiich the marble pavilion 
rests. The Government, however, at length took compas¬ 
sion on the tottering condition of this “ thing of beauty 
which had very nearly become— not “ ajoy for ever,” but a 
delight of the eyes lost for ever, and they have of late been 
propping it up and repairing it. Close to the w r est of this 
there is a marble-pillared side building ; and the next thing 
which strikes one’s view is a beautiful marble building, 
famous for its great and most exquisitely beautiful white 
marble open lattice-w^ork screen, which was used on grand 
occasions as a state hall by the ladies of the court. Beyond 
this is the beautiful and famous many-pillared white marble 
building, inlaid interiorly with mosaic work, called the 
“ Diwdn Khas.” Forty-seven feet 5 inches to the north of 
the Diwdn Khas , in the front of the centre of the open 
part of the great terrace, is the black marble throne of 
Jahangir, described in the preceding portion of my report. 
Towards the northern side of the buildings of the palace of 
Shah Jahan are the Hamams or royal baths. One of these 
is the “ Shish Mahal,” or more properly Shiah JELamam , the 
sides and ceiling of which are lined or spangled over with 
small miniature mirrors of irregular shape, or rather with 
bits of glass originally backed with some composition having 
the same effect as quicksilver, and which are set in plaster. 
Brom one of these Hamams , it is said that a former Governor 
General of India (the Marquis of Hastings) removed a 
beautiful white marble bath, which was presented to the 
British Sovereign.* Beyond this again, further towards tho 
north, in an elevated position, but the features of which 
have been very much changed by alterations to suit the 


*• ^leemnn, ’ n “ Gambles and JiecoUcclions Bays — “Tho Mnrquis of 

tiii:.- ;, wlicn Governor General of India, broke up one of tho most beautiful baths of 
tho pained to pend homo to George IV, Kingof England, then Prince R- gent, and the 
,, ^ ,0 rourblo of the suito of apartments from which it hnd bcon taken, with all ii« 

o'lquinite fretwork and mosaic, wan afterwards sold by auct ion, on account of our Govern* 
U'-.-ut, b\ order of the then Governor General, Lord \V. Beutiuck,” 




convenience of the inmates of the fort, there are the 
remains of a series of very fine white marble railings; and 
it is said that other fine buildings of Shah Jahan (some of 
marble) formerly stood here, Avhich have in later times been 
pulled down. 

Immediately to the back or west of the palace of Shall 
Jahan, but facing towards the west, and situated on the 
east side of a low hollow surrounded by earth-work, is the 
great Diwan Am , which is now used as an armoury. This 
building had originally either three or four grand arched 
gateways leading into the great court or area in front of it. 
Two of these arched gateways, one of which leads towards 
the palace of Jahangir, and the other towards the Moti 
Masjid, are in a very perfect condition; but the one on the 
south side, in the direction of the palace of Jali&ngir, is 
stopped up with brickwork and plaster. Near this gate 
there are some old Muhammadan tombs. Of travellers and 
tourists, and writers of “ Guides” some have attributed this 
building to Akbar, and others to Jahangir; but I have 
every reason to believe that it was built by Shah Jahan, 
and was liis great Diwcin Am, or public hall of audience. 
This Diwan Am was originally an open building built of 
red sandstone, and resting on a double series of square 
pillars standing on square-shaped bases higher than their 
breadth and bevelled olf at the top corners.. Engrailed 
arches, so characteristic of Shah Jahan’s time, rise from and 
between the pillars, and must have given a light appearance 
to the building; but the British authorities have filled up the 
interspaces between the outer range ot pillars with brick¬ 
work, and covered the whole, both inside and outside, with 
whitewash. The back or eastern side of the Diwan-i-Am is 
formed into a beautiful two-storeyed colonnade; and from 
each end of the building a long colonnade extends on each 
side, that is on the north and south sides, running from east 
to west, thus forming a grand colonnade court. Beyond Uic 
east end lies the grand raised terrace with the black marble 
throne in its mid-front, and the beautiful many-pillared 
jOiwan-i-Khas somewhat to one side. Thus the black marble 
throne immediately overlooks the great quadrangle facing 
the Ditoan-i- 4 m. * 

Immediately close to the north end of this Diwan Am is a 
beautiful little white marble three-domed Masjid, called the 
« Xfauina Musjid” which, as its name implies, is a perfect 
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little gem. It was the private Masjid of the royal ladies or 
Begarns of the court. 

This gem of a Masjid is as tantalizing as beautiful, for it is 
built up, or built in, or built out (I hardly know which to say) 
on all sides; and one cannot get at it, except by scaling tue 
walls. This beautiful little Masjid, like almost everything else 
very beautiful of this kind, was built by Shah Jahan for the 
use of the ladies of his court. 


The Moti'Masjid. 

This Masjid is situated in the fort to the north-west of the 
palace and other buildings of Shah Jalian, near the present 
Ordnance Department, and immediately in front, or to the 
east of Salimgarh (described in a preceding portion of my 
report), and to the north of the great Diwan Am, now used 
ns an armoury. 

The building of this Masjid was commenced in the year 
of the Hijra 1056-7 (A. D. 1618); it took seven years to 
build, and was completed in the year of the Hijra 1063 
(A. D. 1655), in the 26th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, about 
five years before his deposition, and about eight or ten years 
before his death. It is said to have cost the sum of three 
hundred thousand rupees (about thirty thousand pounds 
sterling). 

On the entablature over the front row of supporting pillars, 
on the eastern face of the western covered-in part of the 
Mott Masjid, which was used for worship, there is a long 
inscription running the whole length of it, which reads as 
follows. Th<? letters of the inscription are composed of black 
marble inlaid into the white marble.) 

o} m ^ ^ 

cA* ^ t))* > # 

yj^i m yfy * vi 

£ » j jfi> • aIoo* jl ijly tj # 

y’h** s* * ^*^1 £ir* 
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yI # v^i»v«oy^a.5 ^ bb& # ^xx/o 


# ^iuOA-) jL^^yO fjJo S^«JUO jlcl^A«j| l£ 

^(AAX/O pJU jjy&jtSjjjj • ttJ/oUj 

(JaIa. jjlkUw ^ ^jUxLw ^jULL. ^jUyAJ * Sj)oJ ^^3 ij-L* ^h-5 


^3>is &b^b ^y*y.c ^ ^ ^.j^ c*b ^-jWhwv**/-y^- fd^*^I 

♦♦ |7 ♦* M 

^A^vJ Aj * v^\i^l^ ^J<Ac ^hb K^y* MJ y' 0 t$ bJ (Jf-^*^- ^Ul 

V I; u>b*4 cr**^ J * djj* S- \) er^J 

, 4-CU # ^iX-V/cA^L j] )j • JW 

U-£f* *t?jj O^j) u^-^yj i>b # L^|)o]^ JU£ ^£iX*JJb jUc^b )j V^rvbo 
* \*S) y ^A fubj jl ^3 j)0 * ^sA ^)yi 


ek^ftls ^JkJ jj j*t A^o 


^j|Ajlj j jfj ^**>1 


U^. J jb ij [ ^ 

jxr*> fj 


(jcj * Ad. lSIIj Ij 

1 


jjjd j-aS i-'Ujj 


i^fjLiS Jax J\j)£ ) * urjy ^U4 

Sh* ^gjlj M)]/^ lA^S** L_>byi ^ilia^JI Jj) • ^fj)j)o Ct^b/O J 

i*£jd <3Uv JL« ^yifc U&J* )& ) tb ^jU: i^jb ^y^- 

^ Va^yw^A ^ y>!/^ C>- b/^^ 0 J^ ^ J-AW 

JUa ^iLx) >s+)& |* f ^l SjI| ♦‘jf am> 

j) b i^^xXo-A ^bj ^LSifcSb J yte Kt/* 0 

b L21 -aJI*AA ^ V^irJllj ^=^1 j) JJ obuOi ^jbjiji) ^ vujlclb 

#i ^ju! v»;U li/ x»l cibl^d^lr lb ! s^xA^U.^ 


I will afterwards give a translation of this inscription, with 
my comments thereon, towards the end of this description 
of the Moti Masjid. In the meantime I have to make my 
due acknowledgments to Dr. Playfair, of Agra, for a very 
excellent copy of this inscription. It was accompanied by a 
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slation, which was, no doubt, made by a native; but as 
this translation was very crude, and not altogether according 
to English idiom, I shall take the liberty of giving a trans¬ 
lation of my own. 

The Moti Masjid is 234 feet 3 inches in length from cast 
to West,* by 187 feet 8 inches in breadth from north to south 
{minus the projections of the towers, the gateway, and of the 
western kibla apse). The actual mosque itself is raised 
towards the eastern end on a high mass of masonry, or base¬ 
ment, which contains a series of lower vaulted chambers 
under the eastern front and northern and southern sides of it; 
and a railed exterior gallery or balcony runs from the level 
oi the entrance into the gateway (at about one-third of the 
height of the building from the ground), round the eastern 
end and northern and southern sides of the building, which 
gallery leads into a second or upper range of small side cham¬ 
bers, the roofs of wdiicli form the floor of the side cloisters 
of the interior of the Masjid itself. This Masjid being built 
upon sloping ground, which is highest at the western, and 
lowest at the eastern end, the basement of the building con¬ 
sequently decreases in height towards the western end, where 
the upper storey, or actual Masjid itself, at length comes to 
be on a level, or on the same plane with the surface of the 
ground at the back towards the west. The exterior of the 
Masjid is built of, or rather faced with, slabs of red sandstone, 
but according to the almost invariable, and I think unfor¬ 
tunate, custom in Indo-Muhammadan architecture, the centre 
or core of the walls is filled up with, rubble brick-work 
(or roras) and mortar, so that there is a mere thin outer 
casing of stone-work, whether it be of red sandstone or of 
marble. This style of architecture would, according to 
Buskin, bo considered untrue and not genuine, or a mere 
false pretence simulating a ^one and marble building, but 
which iu reality is neither stone nor marble, but simply a 
building of wdiich the walls are in reality composed of rub¬ 
ble brick-work faced outwardly with thin slabs of red sand¬ 
stone, and inwardly lined with a veneering of marble ; and 
I must say I would be inclined to agree on this point with 
Buskin. 

Tiie exterior of this Masjid, when one is close to it, taken 
alone by itself, I consider to be anything but pretty ; for it is 

* See Pluto XV for u detailed plan of the Moti Maajid. 
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evidently composed of a mere shell of tliiu slabs of red 
sandstone. And moreover the exterior -wall is very bare 
and entirely unadorned, with the exception of a sort of bal¬ 
cony or gallery, before described, leading to small exterior 
side chambers half-way up, and a few archways below ; and 
is too much of a plain straight-up-and-down red sandstone 
beslabbed structure. When so close to the red sandstone 
exterior at the side of the building, that one sees nothing of 
the marble domes or cupolas above, one might almost fancy 
that one was standing at the bottom of the high bare wall of 
some kind of jail or penitentiary. It may perhaps be an 
imitation of the straight-up-and-down square walls of the 
Icaaba at Mekka, or might perhaps be compared to the 
straightly stretched straight-up-and-down tent walls of the 
Israelitish Tabernacle , petrified into red sandstone. The 
interior of this Masjid certainly is beautiful, it being entirely 
lined or veneered interiorly with white and blue and grey- 
veined marble; but the beauty or the illusion of marble 
solidity is entirely dispelled by the remembrance that the 
exterior consists of a mere outer shell of thin slabs of red 
sandstone, that the centre or body of the walls is composed 
of mere rubble brick-work and mortar, and that the inside 
of the building is after all a mere thin veneering of marble. 

Tho walls which onclosc the upper storey, or what is really 
the Masjid, are only about 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet in 
thickness, including the outer casing of red sandstone, the 
central core or body of brick-work, and tho inside lining ot 
marble. The gateway, which is very fine, makes a trihedral 
projection from the centre of the eastern end of the mosque, 
and one ascends to the gateway by a broad and high pair of 
stone stairs or flights of steps ascending aloft from either side, 
north and south (the southern steps having been in recent 

times closed up by a wall). • 

There is an octagonal tower at each of the four corners ot 
the building, of which five sides are visible in projection from 

. « _i , ^..1.. a ^.11 nirln TvinQDnvinrp 'I, 1 111011 An! * 


the walls exteriorly, each side measuring 4 feet 5£ inches 
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and about 50 feet eastwards, counting from the western end 
corners, there is a three-sided portion of a tower running 
up each side wall, and which mark the commencement of 
the raised platform of the western portion of the Masjid 
which was used for worship. 

The exterior of the gateway is of red sandstone, but the inte¬ 
rior of the passage through the gateway, side, coiling, and 
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floor, is entirely lined witli marble. The gateway widens out 
in the centre interiorly into a vestibule 16 feet square, which 
has a domed ceiling interiorly. At each side of this central 
vestibule there is a sort of wing composed of a raised plat¬ 
form under a blind arch. Each of these raised side wings 
or platforms is 10 feet 8 inches in breadth by about 6 feet 
2 inches in depth. 

One thus passes suddenly from a very gloomy, formal, 
stiff, dingy, red sandstone exterior into the glaring white 
marble interior of the Masjid. When once inside , all is 
marble around with the exception of the crenelated tops 
of the walls which appear above like a red rim. In the 
centre, interiorly, of the northern and southern sides,. there 
is a beautiful white marble archway corresponding in ap¬ 
pearance to the gateway which is in the centre of the east¬ 
ern end, but which are not gateways, but from each of 
which a pair of flights of stairs descend down on either 
side to two side entrances in the lower vaulted basement 
storey below. In the centre of the court of the Masjid there 
is a beautiful marble tank or reservoir 87 feet /. inches 
square, in which worshippers used to bathe their feet 
before saying prayers; and between the south-east corner 
of the tank and the south-east interior corner of the 
Masjid, there is an ancient sundial composed of a low octa¬ 
gonal marble pillar about 4 feet in height with no gnomon, 
but simply two cross lines and an arc. A beautiful marble 
m any-pillared cloister, 10 feet 10 inches in width and raised 
at a higher level than the pavement of the court of the 
Masjid, runs round the eastern, northern and southern sides 
of the court, but is interrupted by the gateway and the 
two side archways. The cloisters contain 58 rather slender 
pillars, with twelve-sided shafts resting on square bases; 
but at the north-eastern and south-eastern corners of the 
cloister the pillar is not single, but a quadruple one, composed 
of four pillars conjoined back to back, but which, if counted 
as separate , would make the whole number 04. 

The western portion of the Masjid, which was used for 
worship, is a grand colonnaded compartment with massive 
pillars of veined marble, and which is about 148 tect 10 
inches in length by 56 feet in breadth interiorly, contain¬ 
ing 18 massive square or rather cross-shaped pillars which 
are ranged in three longitudinal series, and 14 half pillars 
pilasters at the back and sides of blue and grey vernal 
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kfmte marble ; and tlio whole is surmounted by three white 
marble domes, of which the central one is larger than the 
other two, and which marble domes look very pretty at a 
distance, when their necks are hidden by the top of the 
building, but which are very ugly things when one ascends 
to the top of the roof and gets close to them. At a long 
distance off they look like great white pearls or bubbles 
rising from the top of the Masjid ; but when one ascends 
the roof and gets close up to them, they look, for all the 
world, like great ivhite crocus bulbs or onions turned upside 
down, or like great petrified peg-tops or spinning tops 
reversed, and resting on a thick ugly neck. These domes 
have, over and over again, put me strongly in mind of 
Buddhist Dagobas; in fact they exactly resemble Buddhist 
Dagobas planted on the roof of another building. The 
dome of the Taj also strikes one with the same idea when 
one is on the roof close to it. I am very strongly of opinion 
that those (whoever they were, whether Mughals or Turks) who 
first introduced this kind of dome must have copied it from 
the design of those Buddhist Dagobas which they met with 
in many*countries surrounding them—nay, and which (as 
far as regards the Mughals of Central Asia at least) they 
might see plenty of in the territories which came under 
their own sway. ' It is strange, however, that the domes of 
the Jurnma or Jdmai Masjid at Agra do not strike one so 
much with this idea. (Though an illustration of a Buddhist 
I)"goba of very similar shape may be seen in Colemans 
Hindu Mythology, plate 81, figure 3.) The domes of the 
Jdmai Masjid may perhaps be called Saracenic (though 
I deny the correctness of the term), or shall we call them 
Persian ? For most certainly, the broad, pear-shaped, iuli- 
bottomed domes (very broad at bottom, and with little or no 
neek) originated in Persia, for the oldest specimens of tins 
other kind of dome may be seen in Persia at the present day, 
/t believe at Ispahan and other places) as well as the 
Prototypes of the Kutb Minor. The domes of the Jdmai 
Masjid of Agra are more like balloons reversed than 
aKLYthing else. 

To return to the great colonnade in the covercd-m western 
compartment of the Moti Masjid intended for worship 
/mentioned above.) As above stated, there are throe lougi- 
tudinal ranges of six pillars each; the front range of 
' are on the plan of a square with a projection 
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>ack. The central and back ranges of pillars arc 
cross-sliaped. The bases of these pillars are plain, but 
the shafts are elegantly ornamented with a bead running up 
each of the eight corners, and are somewhat further orna¬ 
mented below where they expand or spread out at bottom 
on to the bases. Arches supporting the roof spring up from 
the four corners of the capitals of these pillars, and in the 
centre of three of the interspaces culminate at the edges 
of the domes which they converge to support. These arches 
are engrailed or ornamented with a wavy outline in what is 
(rightly or wrongly) called the Saracenic style (a term ot 
which I am very much inclined to doubt and dispute tho 
correctness of). With this List-mentioned exception, tho 
pillars themselves and the colonnade taken generally as a 
whole, have nothing whatever of those Saracenic charac¬ 
teristics with which many people seem anxious to invest 
them; for the pillars and the general style of the arched 
colonnade have, on the contrary, really something very 
Italian about them, and, but for its lowness or being wan - 
ing in height, might almost be compared to the colonnades 
composed of massive square or cross-shaped marble pillars 
which may be seen in many of the medicBval churches and 
other buildings in Italy; and I think this affords a very 
strong evidence in support of the opinion held by some that 
an Italian, as well as a French architect, must have been 
employed by Shah Jali&n. I myself do not believe that this 
massive Italian-looking marble colonnade could have been 
the conception of a native of India. The internal hollows of 
the domes in tho ceiling of this colonnade, upon which the 
arches converge, are very shallow, like tho shallow internal 
domes in the ceilings of Italian buildings, and are not 
compatible with the thoroughly Mughal Indian bulging out 
exterior domes raised on a neck which surmount i lie w hole 
on the roof, and rise from the top of the building. The bases 
ot the pillars of this triple colonnade are about 1* feet 
2J inches square in breadth, and the shafts are about 3 feet 
I inches square in breadth. From the central exterior dome 
being the largest, or larger than the other tw r o, one would 
naturally suppose that the central space between the two 
central transverse ranges of pillars (the four middle ones of 
which support the central dome) would also have been the 
But it is not so. For instance, the distance between 
two front pillars of the central interspace is 17 feet. 
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between the two middle pillars is 16 feet 10-jj? 
inches, the distance between the two back pillars is 16 feet 
11^ inches, and the distance between the two back half pillars 
or pilasters is 16 feet 11 inches. Then, to compare with this, 
take the distance between the pillars of the two side in¬ 
terspaces, the middle ones of which support the side domes. 
In these two interspaces of that to the left, looking towards 
the west, the distances between the two front pillars is 
17 feet; the distance between the two middle pillars also 17 
feet; the distance between the two back pillars 17 feet 

I inch; and the distance between the two back half pillars 
or pilasters 16 feet 11 inches. Of the domed interspace on 
the right side, looking west, the distance between the two 
front pillars is 16 feet 11J inches; the distance between the 
two middle pillars is 16 feet 11 inches; the distance be¬ 
tween the two back pillars is 16 feet ll j- inches; and the 
distance between the two back half pillars or pilasters is 
16 feet 111 inches. The distances between the pillars in 
other two side interspaces vary from 16 feet ll£ inches 
to 16 feet 11 inches, 16 feet 10^ inches, and 16 feet 9f 
inches. The above are the measurements of the distances 
between the pillars, taking the pillars in their transverse 
ranges from east to west, transverse as to the colonnade, 
but longitudinal as to the Masjid. But if again we take 
the distances between the pillars from north to south longi¬ 
tudinally to the colonnade, but in the transverse line of 
the Masjid, we find that the distances between the pillars 
(including the interspaces between the pillars which support 
the central dome) vary as follows: measurements between 
the front and middle ranges which run from north to south 
(but measuring between east and west) 11 feet 74 inches, 

II feet 6 *• inches, 11 feet 7£ inches, 11 feet 8 inches, 11 feet 

8 inches, 11 feet 8 inches, 11 feet84inches, 11 feet7£inches; 
measurements between the central and back range of pillars 
(commencing from the north end) 16 feet 101 inches, 16 feet 
10 inches, 16 feet 10 inches, 16 feet 9 inches, 16 feet 
91 inches, 16 feet 9J inches, 16 feet 10 inches, and 16 feet 
104 inches; measurements between the back range of pillars 
uud tlio back half pillars or pilasters, 11 feet 9 inches, 11 
feet 9£ inches, 11 foot 9 inches, 11 feet 8£ inches, 11 feel 

9 inches, 11 foot 8 inches, 11 foot 8 inches, and 11 feet 
8 inches. It is thus proved that not only is the central 
interspace under the central dome not any larger than the 
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, but also that the distance between no two pillars is 
alike anywhere, but that they all vary. This shows a very 
inaccurate and careless style of building. 

. The interior marble backing, or the marble lining on the 
interior sides and back of this western colonnaded compart¬ 
ment of the Masjid, is divided into beautiful panels which 
have sculptured devices in their centres, some of these 
sculptured devices representing groups and wreaths, and 
bunches of flowers of most exquisite workmanship. 

At the centre of the western exterior wall, outside the 
Masjid and at the back of the kibla apse, there is a projec¬ 
tion or taj of very peculiar form. The central portion of 
it is a squared oblong figure, which is flanked on each side by 
a conjoined or amalgamated group of four thin shafts with 
angular projections between them. 

On the lower ground, at the southern side of the Masjid, 
and adjoining it, there is an enclosed court entered by a 
gateway towards the east, and containing some handsome 
but low-sized, or not lofty buildings at its western end, which 
■were probably used either as a serai for travellers or devotee 
visitors to the Masjid, or else may have been occupied in 
former times by the Mullas and Muazzins belonging to the 
Masjid. 

From a small doorway and passage which goes off on 
each side, just inside the great arch of the gateway, one 
ascends a flight of stairs which leads up on to the top of the 
Masjid,—that is, on to the top of the gateway, and from thence 
t? the roof of the side cloisters. From these stairs, short 
sale passages lead off on to four pretty little arched niches 
er balconies with pentagonal backs,—two on each side of 
the gateway, one above the other. These arched niches or 
balconies have a pretty effect in the high front of the gate* 
Wa y, and relieve the high sides of it from stiffness. Again, 
at each western end of the sido cloisters, in the Masjid itself, 
there is a door which leads into a long passage at each side 
°t the central western pillared colonnaded compartment, or 
place of worship. From each of these side passages three 
doorways look into each end of the western pillared com¬ 
partment of the Masjid. Of these three doorways, on each 
S1 . ( e > central one is open, but the two lateral ones on 
a * l( ’ l ‘ s Me are filled up with beautiful screens of perforated 
marble. lattice-work of exquisite patterns. From each of 
'esc side passages a stair ascends to two upper chambers; 
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ftna from these chambers again another stair ascends to the 
roof of the western end of the Masjid, where one comes face 
to face with the marble domes, which here, at close quarters, 
do not look at all so pretty as at a distance, but, as I said 
before, look something like great onions, or spinning tops, 
reversed, or the top of a great pepper box without the 
holes. 

Each of the four corner towers and the two side towers 
are surmouuted by marble cupolas; and at regular distances, 
on the summit of the side buildings, there are four beautiful 
little square-sided four-pillared white marble lanterns, or 
cupolas, which have a very pretty, light, and graceful effect. 
The summit of the gateway is also adorned with four simi¬ 
lar marble cupolas, supported on pillars, and also with the 
(formerly gilt-capped) pinnacles of four “ gul-distcis” (or 
slender shafts) which run up the four corners of the front 
of the gateway. These numerous light and airy-looking 
marble cupolas produce a very exquisite effect on a bright 
moonlight night, at which time the Masjid may be seen in 
its greatest beauty. The summits of the walls are sur¬ 
mounted by crenelated red sandstone battlements. 

Erom the top of this Masjid one obtains one of the finest 
views of the interior of the fort, the Taj, and the city of 
Agra, with the river Jamna winding past it. 

I stated, at the commencement of this description of the 
Moti Masjid, that I would give a translation of the inscription 
which runs along the entablatures over the front row of pillars, 
on the inner front of the great colonnaded compartment, 
towards the western end of the interior of the Masjid. The 
following is a translation of the inscription, carefully made 
from the original by myself, with the assistance of a 
Munshi:— . 

“ This bright Kabd and second Tabernacle of Bliss is as 
superiorly luminous as the bright dawn of morning is in 
comparison to the dusk of the evening ; and the effect it 
gives is greater than that of the sun which dazzles the eyes 
on account of its brilliancy. Its firm foundations are equal 
to those of the heavens in height. Its towers are as benefit- 
showering as the rain-producing cloud canopy of Paradise. 
Its grand foundation indicates that it is a mosque set apart 
for adoration ; and its turrets are equal in brilliancy to the 
meridian sun when passing through the zodiac, and they 
surpass it in height. Each of its slender fiower-piimaeled 



shafts is like a handful of brilliant stars clustered in a cir¬ 
cular galaxy, or like a fountain of beneficent rays emanat¬ 
ing from the sun. Each of its gilded pinnacles affords light 
to the heavenly luminaries; and each of its resplendent 
arches resembles a lunar crescent, such as is hailed at the 
festival of ‘ Jc/.’ On either side of it lies the fort, built of 
red sandstone, the citadel of Akbarabad, the walls of which 
ar e [to the Masjid] like the setting round an adamant; and 
as the halo round the moon is a sure sign of a coming fall 
of beneficent rain, so also is this Masjid [thus surrounded] 
an emblem of blessing. It may be likened to a mansion 
pf Paradise, or to a precious pearl; for no other Masjid 
is lined throughout with marble like this, and its like 
was never produced. Since the creation of the world, no 
parallel to it has ever appeared. Built by the command 
°f the potentate, magnificent like Solomon, the emperor, 
the honorer of his friends, who maketh bright the counte¬ 
nances of the Muhammadan people, the founder of kingdoms, 
the king of kings, the shadow of God, the protector of the 
people, the prop of the kingdom. The earth being honored 
with his footsteps, and on account of his unshakeable justice, 
.with [or emulates] the heavens; and on account of 
-his inestimable possession, the heavens are compelled to 
acknowledge the earth’s superiority. Prosperity and wealth 
are always ready at his service. Both country and religion 
befriend him on account of the equal interest he displays 
towards them both. The zephyrs of Paradise crave the dust 
of this sanctuary. As the destroying fire of hell, so his sword 
cleaves his enemies. He is the upholder of the kingdom and 
justice. His victorious sword ever thirsts for the blood of 
the infidels. Heaven itself is subservient to him. The dawn 
of the sunrise is but as his mirror-holder. He is the sup¬ 
porting axis of the heavenly faith and of the laws, the admin¬ 
istrator of justice, the ornament of his kingdom,—Abu-al 
luazafar Shahdb-ud-diu Muhammad Sahib Qirdn Sdni ,* Shah 
Jahcm Badshah Ghazi. 

This building was completed in seven years, at tlie cost of 
. ree l^cs of rupees, in the 26th year of his fortunate reign, 
the year of the Hijra one thousand and sixty-three (1063). 
1 .(•' § ran t that the good intentions of this king, the 
( °' Cj ’<ler of the faith, may lead other persons to make 

oi n. i ^ Q ,r 'dn Sdni 1 means tlto “second muster (or lord) of tl’ef'ortunute conjunct!*'!! 

' un ustrologicnl phrase. 
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oBeisance and pray for benefits at this hallowed place. O 
Lord of the Universe ! Amen!” 


The Id Gah of Agra. 

The Id Gah of Agra is situated on the south side of the city, 
near the village of Namner and the Sultanpur road, about 
half a mile south of the magistrate’s katcheri, and about a 
mile and a half to the south-west from the fort. 

This Id Gah was erected by Shah Jahan, and there is a 
tradition that it was built in forty days ,—and for this reason, 
they say, there is no “ farsh ” or pavement for worshippers 
to kneel on, there not having been sufficient time within the 
forty days to lay it down. 

This, like the majority of the old public buildings of Agra, 
is built of red sandstone. The Masjid or Id Gah itself is 
159 feet in length by 40 feet in breadth. It has an 
octagonal tower at each of the four comers, and each of the 
towers is surmounted by a handsome cupola rising consider¬ 
ably above the roof of the building. The entablature of the 
front is supported by six pillars, which consist of square 
masses of masonry, with the exception of the two middle 
ones on each side of the great central arch, which are cross¬ 
shaped. The central archway in front is 23 feet 9 inches in 
breadth exteriorly, and the kibla apse interiorly is 26 feet 
in breadth by 12feet in depth, and the taj, or exterior pos¬ 
terior projection of the kibla apse projects outwardly 4 feet 

beyond the rear or west side of the Masjid, and is 14 feet 3 
inches in length. On either side of the interior kibla apse 
there are three recesses, or six in all, the central one of each of 
which three is octagonal, and the other two are square-shaped. 
The front walls of the building are 9 feet 3 inches in 
thickness. At each side corner of the taj projection at the 
rear, or west side, of the building there is a slender shaft or 
“ gul-dista these run up aloft and rise in height considerably 
above the building,—and each shaft is capped by a graceful 
cupola. These two shafts or gid-distas, with their cupolas, 
very conspicuous, and are see rom a very long distance. 

The Id Gah stands in, and at the west end of, a great walled 
enclosure 566 feet in length by 529 feet in breadth, with 
oue principal entrance gateway in the centre of tins eastern 
side, and an octagonal tower 14 feet in diameter at each 
corner. The wall of this enclosure is 3 feet 4 inches in 

thickness. 
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e is no inscription of any kind now in the Id Gall, but 
there may have been one formerly ; for, a few years ago, the 
building had fallen into a state of great disrepair, and was 
repaired, it is said, through the munificence of the Nawab 
of Rampur. 

Masjid in the Moti Bagh. 

In the Moti Bagli there was once a very beautiful Masjid, 
which was built by Shah Jalian. It still goes by that name 
among the natives, though it has now become a mere open 
unenclosed waste piece of ground. It is situated immediately 
a t the back or east of the railway station, on the other side of 
the river from Agra 

About two hundred feet to the east of this Masjid there is 
a square red sandstone building, with low towers at each 
corner,—but now altered into a European residence, and 
\ery much covered with plaster,—which is said, in former 
tunes, to have been a residence or palace built for a favorite 
Regam, named Moti JBegcim, of the court of Shah Jalian. This 
building and the ground belonging to it were originally sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, with towers at the corners. Of the wall and 
towers only a few vestiges remain, towards the east or back 
°t the square building last above mentioned. 

The Masjid is situated about two hundred feet to the west 
°f the square building, but it is doubtful whether it 
was originally included in the enclosure of the Moti Bagh 
a t all. This Masjid now looks like a gateway, as th efarsh, 
Oi’ pavement, in front of it, and the back or western wall of 
fhe Masjid itself, were cut through by a Mr. Mackenzie, who 
constructed the pontoons of the bridge at Agra, and lived in 
the square building before abovementioned; and it was he 
who cut through the Masjid and made a gateway of it. A 
ground plan and an elevation drawing of this accompany 
this report; in it I have restored the Masjid to what it must 
have been in its original condition. 

It must once have been a very beautiful Masjid,—in fact, 
^ext in beauty to the Moti Masjid and the J&rnai Masjid. 
Indeed, for its smaller size , I consider that it must originally 
have been almost more beautiful than the J&mai Masjid 
in some parts of its design. 

_ j his Masjul is 60 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth. 

is laced in front with red sandstone. It is surmounted 
three very graceful full-bottomed domes. At each of the 
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four corners of the building there is an octagonal shaft, or 
Gul-dista , 2 feet 7 inches in diameter at bottom, which run 
up to a little above the top of the building; and each of 
these octagonal corner shafts, or slender turrets, is surmount¬ 
ed by a beautiful lantern or domed cupola, resting on eight 
slender pillars,-—and the base of these cupolas is broader 
than or spreading out from and beyond the narrow tops of 
the octagonal shaft s which they surmount, and are supported 
by brackets,—which produce a very light and graceful effect. 
The central portion of the front of the building, which con¬ 
tains the grand central archway, projects about 3 feet for¬ 
ward from the rest of the building, and is about 1J foot 
higher than the two side wings of the building, and this pro¬ 
jection is surmounted at each front side corner by a beautiful 
square-shaped four-pillared lantern, capped by a beautiful 
dome-shaped cupola. 

The whole front of the building is faced with reel sandstone , 
which is beautified and embellished with sunken panels 
which contain exquisitely sculptured designs . The summit of 
the front wall of the building is surmounted by an entabla¬ 
ture or cornice from which beautifully and floridly sculptured 
“ hang liras ,” or crenelations, stand out in bold relief. There 
are two other lesser arched entrances into the Masjid, besides 
and on each side of the highest central arch, namely, an 
arched doorway in the front of each wing. A wall 3 feet 9 
inches in thickness, about 11 feet in height and about 6 feet 
in length projects forward, on each side, from each front 
corner of the building. 

This Masjid is 28 feet in mean height to the top of the 
walls. 

As I already mentioned above, the farsli , or raised plat¬ 
form in front of this Masjid, and the back or western wall 
of the Masjid were cut through in the centre by a Mr. 
Mackenzie, in order to make a gateway of it, and it con¬ 
sequently now looks more like a great gateway than a 
Masjid. 

I would wish here to remark that I consider that, in the 
Id Gah of Ala-ud-din Khilji at Itepari, near Bliateswar, -- 
in the Masjid of Humayun at Kaclipura, near Agra,—and 
in the Masjid of Shah Jah&n in the Moti Bagh,—we have 
three of the finest and best illustrations of the three greatest 
possible extremes , or contrasts , in the style and architecture 
of Masjid building. 
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The Mumtaz Mahal, commonly called the “Taj Mahal.” 


It will be unnecessary for me to give either the measure¬ 
ments or a description of this well known and beautiful white 
marble mausoleum, so famous for it's exquisite mosaics, and 
noble dome, and lofty graceful minars, as General CunniDg- 
ham informed me that he had already in his possession a 
complete ground plan and sections and all measurements 
and particulars of this building. 

It will be sufficient for me to give the historical particu¬ 
lars shortly, as follows. This mausoleum was built, or 
commenced to be built, in A. H. 1040, or A. D. 1630, by 
^hah Jah&n as a mausoleum for his favourite queen 
Mumt&z Mahal, alias Mumtaz Zaman, alias B&nu Begarn, 
the daughter of Naw&b Asif Khan, Prime Minister of 
Jahangir, who was the brother of Nur Jali&n, the queen of 
Jahangir, and the son of Ghias Beg, alias Khwaja Aeeas, 
Itunad-ud-daulah, or High Treasurer of Jahangir, over whose 
remains the beautiful mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daulah is 
built. 


The building of the Taj Mahal cost, according to some 
accounts, 1,84,65,186 rupees, and according to other accounts 
3,17,48,026 rupees. It was completed in a period of upwards 
of seventeen or nearly twenty years. 

I need scarcely mention that this mausoleum also contains 
the remains of Shah Jainln, and that it is situated, as is so 
^ r cU known, on the right bank of the river Jamna, about a 
taue and a quarter below the fort of A gra. I cannot presume 
to say more on this subject, when I know that General 
Cunningham has both the materials at hand, and the ability, 
coupled with the experience of a practised archaeologist, to 
it so much more iustice than it would ever be possible for 
me to do. 


Nawal Ganj, or the Ganj or Katra of Nawab Salat Khan. 

This building, or rather great walled enclosure, is situated 
011 the other side of the river Jamna from Agra, about a 
couple of hundred yards to the right hand or east side of 
hp Nunihai road, beyond the Moti Bagh aud the modern 
yniln 0 y station. It is at the present day commonly called 
A awal Ganj” which I take to be a corruption of Nawab 
Cas it is said to have been built by a Nawab Salat 
^ 1,1 o in the time of Shah Jah&n. It was, at any rate, 
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most certainly built in tlie time of Shah Jahfin. It is also 
sometimes called (whether rightly or wrongly) “ Wazir 
Khan's Katra.” Now the question is whether “ Nawab 
Salat Khan ” and “ Wazir Khan ” were one and the same 
person or not. Eaja Ram, in his “ Tamirat Agrali f calls 
this place “ Katra Nawab Salat Khan 99 and <c Naioal 
Oanj whereas Seal Chand, in his “ Tafrih ul Imarat ,” 
notices no place by the above names, but he mentions a 
“ Bagh mai Katrah Wazir Khan 99 (a garden and Katra of 
Wazir Khan), and he gives the full name of Wazir Khan, 
as “ Alim-ud-din called Wazir Khan 99 Now, in the title 
written on my Ground Blan of this great walled enclosure, 
I have combined the two names, and called it the “ Oanj or 
Katra of Nawab Wazir Salat Khan 99 I think, however, that 
there must be a mistake somewhere, and for the following 
reason. Across the road, or on the opposite side of the road 
from the great building or great walled enclosure in ques¬ 
tion, there is a sort of enclosed village called a “ Katra; 9 
and immediately behind this, and between it and the river, 
and reaching to the bank of the river, there is a garden, 
containing a small garden palace, called “ Wazir Khan ha 
Bagh 99 (which, by-the-bye, has been lately purchased by a 
native contractor in the Public Works Department). Be¬ 
sides the small garden palace which faces the river, there is 
in the centre of this garden a high octagonal raised platform 
of masonry, surrounded by a stone railing, and ascended to 
by steps, and underneath this, below the surface of the 
ground, there is a great vaulted chamber, into which one 
descends by another series of steps. The enclosed village 
and garden last mentioned, I believe, must be the true Wazir 
Khan’s Bagh and Katra. But in Seal Chand’s account, he 
mentions 


" in the ground there are several towers with domes reaching 
to the sides! 99 The man must surely have been mad ! 
There is no such thing either in the Nawal Ganj, alias Katra 
of Nawab Sak\t Khan, nor in the garden of Wazir Khan 
At each of the four corners of the Nawal Ganj, alias Katra 
of Nawab Salat Khan, there is an octagonal tower, but. 
neither “towers under ground,” nor “domes reaching to the 
skies; ” while, again, in the garden of Wazir Khan there is, 
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before said, a high raised octagonal platform of masonry, 
with a sunken vaulted chamber underneath it, and there 
are also two corner towers of moderate height* surmounted 
by cupolas, facing the river. 

It will therefore be better to call the great walled enclo¬ 
sure which I am about to describe either “ Naioal Gang,” 
or the u Kutra of Naicab Salat Khan.” 

The dimensions, of this great walled enclosure are 371 feet 
10 inches by 372 feet 7 inches, exterior measurement, 
exclusive of the outward projections of the towers, and gate¬ 
ways. In the centre of the western and eastern sides there 
are grand gateways, each 40 'feet 10 inches in breadth by 
35 feet 8 inches in depth, through. Each of these gateways 
projects 10 feet, outwardly, beyond the line of the wall. 
These gateways are faced with red sandstone outwardly 
and inwardly. The "walls and four corner towers are of 
brick. The walls are lofty , and are surmounted by crenelat¬ 
ed battlements —the usual finish to the tops of all old walls 
In India. The towers are octagonal, of which five and 
two half sides project beyond the walls, and one and two 
half sides are included in the thickness of the walls. 
These towers are 17 feet in diameter, and each of the 
exterior sides measures 7 feet. At the centre of the 
northern and southern sides of the great walled enclosure 
there is a high building (one on each side) 38 feet 3 
inches in breadth by 30 feet in depth, and these build¬ 
ings also project 4 feet 6 inches outwardly beyond the 
line of the walls. The thickness of the outer walls of the 
great enclosure is 3 feet 9 inches, and of the walls of 
the towers 3 feet 3 inches. Along the whole of the 
inside of the four walls, in the interior of the enclosure, a 
double series of chambers runs their whole length, only 
interrupted by the two gateways, the two side buildings, and 
the entrances to the towers. These double series of cham¬ 
bers give an occupied width of 21 feet 9 inches on all sides, 
leaving an interior unoccupied area in the midst of i ho 
in closure of 323 feet 10 inches by 321 feet 7 inches. There 
are eleven parallel double series of chambers (or twenty* 
two chambers in all) on the left hand, inner side, ot each 
gateway, and ten parallel double series of chambers (or twenty 
chambers in all) on the right hand, inner side, of each 
gateway; and there are eleven parallel double series of cham¬ 
bers (or twenty-two in all) to the right baud side interiorly. 
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and ten parallel double series of chambers (or twenty in all) 
to tbe left hand side of each “side building” Thus there 
are 168 chambers in all which line tbe sides in double 
series in the interior of this great walled enclosure. There 
are stairs ascending to the top of the roof near eacli tower, 
two pairs of stairs in each gateway, one pair of which ascends 
to the top of each gateway , and the other pair ascends to the 
roofs of the side chambers on either side of the gateway; 
and there is a pair of stairs in each side building ascending 
to the roof. 

The gateways of this great walled enclosure are very fine, 
and altogether the whole constitutes a very grand and im¬ 
posing mass of building. 

Opposite to the western gateway of this great walled en¬ 
closure, and about half-way between it and the public road, 
there is an ancient Masjid in a very ruinous state, which J 
should say was more ancient than the “ Ganj ” or “ Katra.” 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF THE TIME OF AURANGZIB. 

The Chini ka Roza. 

This once beautiful but now sadly ruined and defaced so- 
called “ china” but in reality exteriorly glazed or enamelled 
mausoleum, said by some to have been built by Afzel Khan 
to the memory of Wazir Khan Shirazi in the time of 
Aurangzib, is situated on the left bank of the river Jamna, 
opposite Agra, between the Zahara Bagh of Babar and the 
Wazir Khan ka Bagh, about half a mile to the north-eastern 
end of the pontoon bridge. It is a square building, with one 
great central dome resting on an octagonal base. It mea¬ 
sures 79 feet each side exteriorly. It contains a beautiful 
central octagonal domed chamber 27 feet 10 inches in dia¬ 
meter, with four pentagonal arched recesses, and four square 
recesses with doorways leading to side passages. In the central 
octagonal domed chamber there are now two tombs made 
of brick, one of which is in the centre, and the other a little 
to one side, or on the west of the other. The central one is 
the larger, and the other lower and shorter. These 
brick tombs are said to have replaced two marble tombs 
which formerly existed, but which have been destroyed. 
Besides the above central chamber there are also four square 
chambers measuring 12 foot each side interiorly in each 
corner of the building, and four long-shaped side halls, or 
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ante-chambers, one in each side of the building, which are 
each entered from outside through a wide and lofty arch, and 
each of which measures on an average about 2S feet in 
length by 15 feet 11 inches or 16 feet in breadth; but the 
northern and southern side halls are of a plain, oblong, rec¬ 
tangular shape, while the eastern and western, or front and 
back, ones have a pentagonal shaped recess or extension 
at each end measuring 4 feet 10 inches in depth by 10 feet 
9 inches in breadth. These four long side halls or ante¬ 
chambers are open on their exterior sides, each being en¬ 
tered by a wide and lofty exterior archway in the centre of 
each side of the building. All these nine chambers are con¬ 
nected with eacli other by side passages. From the north¬ 
western interior corner of the southern side hall a narrow 
arched passage goes off in a diagonal direction, at an incline, 
downwards, and probably originally descended into the crypt 
below, but it is now bricked up at the lower end. At one 
side of the south-eastern corner chamber, and at the south 


side of the building, a stair ascends to the top of the building, 
but the entrance to it is now bricked up. There may indeed 
have been other similar stairs, the entrances to which have 
closed up in recent times. At each corner of the building 
there is a slender shaft or u guUdisia ” which is probably 
twelve-sided or sixteen-sided, but shows only eight sides ex¬ 
teriorly. These comer shafts, or “ gul-dislas” are surmount¬ 
ed by graceful flower-shaped capitals, which rise consider¬ 
ably above the roof of the building. On each side of the 
central side archways exteriorly there are three ornamental 
projections which ruii up the building, one of which 
three, namely, tho outer one on each side of the arch¬ 
ways, is a half shaft, or narrow pilaster, showing three sides 
exteriorly. 

Underneath the building there is a great arched crypt, 
which may be entered through an archway under the side 
next the river. In this there were originally tombs, which 
have been destroyed, or at least no longer exist. These were 
tiie real tombs, those in the upper octagonal chamber 
having been merely intended as cenotaphs . This appears Io 
be the usual custom in all Muhammadan mausoleums. 


-Ibis mausoleum is situated on the river bank at the 
w os tern side of a great enclosure of masonry, which mon- 
''-Hirs about 462 feet 9 inches from east to west by 62b 
hoi 11 inches from north to south. At the eastern side 
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e is a gateway, which is in a very ruinous state, 40 feet 
6 inches in breadth by 31 feet 10 inches in depth. A low 
wall, now destroyed, of 2 feet 4 inches in thickness originally 
surrounded the enclosure on the northern, southern, and 
eastern sides. This wall stood upon the outer edge of a raised 
platform, or terrace, of masonry, about 16 feet in breadth, 
which runs round the sides of the enclosure. At each cor¬ 
ner of the river front there is a line octagonal tower of red 
sandstone, surmounted by a cupola, 25 feet 9 inches in 
diameter, and each of the exterior eight sides of which 


measured 11 feet. 

There is, however, a peculiarity in the form or course ot 
the wall at the north-eastern corner of this enclosure which 
deserves notice. On the north side, at the distance of 253 
feet back, eastward, from the north-western corner, the wall 
turns inwardly, or southwards, at an angle greater than a 
right angle, for 61 feet. The wall then turns north-east- 
ward, at an angle greater than a right angle, for 112 foot, 
until it meets the back or eastern wall of the enclosure. 
This jog in the wall, or turning inwards of the wall at an angle, 
at the north-eastern corner of the enclosure was evident¬ 
ly made purposely for the following reason:—Immediately 
to the north of the enclosure of the Chini ka Roza lies the 
Z ahara Hugh, which was constructed by Babar for one of his 
daughters (as described in a former portion of this report). 
Now, if the northern side of the enclosure of the Chini ka 
Roza had been allowed to run straight on eastwards, it 
would have run into the southern side wall of the Zahara 
Bugh. They had therefore at some point to make a jog m 
the wall of the enclosure of the Chini ka livza, or to turn 
it. off backwards and southwards. Now, this is a plain P 1 ' 001 
(oven if there were not plenty of other proofs) that the Chini tut 
lloza was built some time after, or posterior to, the Zahara 
jjagh and Mahal, and that therefore the Zahara Mahal is 
alder than, or was built some time previously to, the Chini 
ka Roza. ., 

Under the wall and raised side terraces (before described) 
of 11 10 enclosure of the Chini ka Roza there aro a series of 
ar ohcd or vaulted chambers, so that its enclosure may he 
said to he built on arches of massive masonry. 

In front of the tomb on the western side, next, the river, 
there are the remains of a ghat, or quay, of masonry, 50 
loot in breadth In 61 feet in length backward. 
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Tlic Chini ka Roza , being a mausoleum, is built exactly 
according to the points of the compass, i, e., due north and 
south and east and west, and not parallel to the course of 
the river; whereas its next neighbour, the Zaliara Bagh 
and Mahal , was constructed simply parallel to the course of 
tlie river without any reference to the points of the com¬ 
pass ; and the two being close together, it was for this reason 
that the northern side of the enclosure of the Chini ka Roza 
(being the more recent structure) would havo run into the 
southern wall of the Zaliara Bagh (which was there before 
it) if it had not been turned 0 ^'backwards at an angle. 

A ground plan of the Chini ka Roza and its enclosure 
(showing all the particulars and peculiarities commented on 
above) will accompany this report. 

This mausoleum, as is well known, is faced outwardly 
with what is commonly called “ China ” (hence the name 
of the mausoleum), but in reality with an exterior film 
or thin coating of glazing or enamel , which is not China 
at all.* Moreover, besides being called “ China.” it is 
commonly supposed that this building is faced, or encased 
with, <c China tiles” put on separately , as Dutch tiles 
would be. But this is not the case; for, from a minute ex¬ 
amination of the building, I found that, though there were 
shallow lines of demarcation between the coloured patterns, 
or mere exterior superficial compartments of coloured designs, 
in some cases somewhat simulating Mosaic work, yet that 
the exterior glazing or enamelling of this building was all of 
one piece; or, in other words, after the building was com¬ 
pleted, and covered outside with an outer coating of some 

# The thin outer coating which covers the plaster of the walls of the Chini ka Roza 
h certainly “enamel” and uot glazing; for it has neither beeu baked nor burnt, nor subjected 
to the netion of tire in any way as mere glared coloured tiles would have been. True glaz¬ 
ing. iu the proper sonso of the word, is a process which is applied to a substance which has 
either boon subjected to a baking heat, as in tho case of poltay, or to a red heat, as in the 
mst: of China. Iu other words, tho coarse material which immediately underlies the thin 
exterior film of enamel on the Chini ka Roza is neither finely crystallized like China, not 
coarsely cry.$l:allizod like caustic tiles, nor bftkod red or biown like pottery or brick. 'I lie 
glazed coloured tiles found on certain buildings in India are true caustic tiles, Ihut is, tiles 
suhjeclvd to a red. or incandesceut heat until the substance has becomo crystallized, but not 
* up °d or melted (real C/rrn, on the other hand, has been subjected to a fining, fluxing, or 
melting heat); while other kinds of glazed coloured tiles, such as have lx*cn used for 
rooting, or tile-piping iu hamams, in some buildiugs in India, are of the sumo substance us 
>ukcd pottery, and have been baked like bricks or common roofing tiles ; but tho cement 
or planter which underlies tho enamel of tho exterior of tho Chini ka Roza is neither tho 
one nor tho'other, but is simply cement; or plaster or mortar, which has ticrl been subjected 
!•> the u. lion of fire, and 1ms 'subsequently been overlaid with a film or coaling of enamel, 

1 u - pton-na of the production or manufacture of which could only ha determined l\v experi- 

"t. Tbo enamelled exterior surface of the Chini ka Roza may therefore be culled 
"noanatiu, in con trad i&t iuction to u c Oct He," ° caustic," and “fused." 
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kind of durable plaster or cement, the glazing or enamelling 
process then began ; and this glazing or enamelling was pu 
on in such a manner as to form one entire and connected 
sheet, or undivided and indivisible whole (as much so as the 
polished or glazy-looking surface is, which is often grven to 
the fine, coloured, or toned plaster which lines the dining 
rooms of some houses in England, particularly in London). 
In other words, the thin outermost coating of the. Chini f ca 
Hoza is genuine glazing or enamel , but has been laid on, no 

in bits, or separate pieces like tiles, but continuously, either in 
one connected sheet, or forming large entire sheets, wherever 
any part of the building presented an even unbroken 
surface; but superficially divided into variouscompartmentai 
designs of beautiful and rich colours, representing flowered c e- 
vices and zigzag chequer work—the richly-coloured floweret 
devices being more like that which might .be produced in 
China work, but the zigzag chequer work is so done as to 
simulate marble Mosaic work. There may have been parts oi 
the exterior of the building, such as the border running round 
the summit, or parapet of the walls, or a border round the 
base of the building, which may have required separate 
glazed tiles to be laid on, or in which detached tiles, or separ¬ 
ate square flakes, may better have served the purpose. But 
I treat of the general exterior of the building, and not oi ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule. Now t , in proof of this, I may state that 
in numerous places this exquisite but thin exterior coating 
of enamel has fallen off, and. where the plaster or cement , or 
stucco, which was immediately underneath it, has remained 
pretty perfect, I observed that indented lines had been traced 
and marked afterwards with some black colour, thus forming 
the basis, or first rough tracings , of the designs to be after¬ 
wards followed out in laying on the enamel; and on tins 
prepared surface, on which the designs or patterns had 
thus been roughly first traced out—probably tv hen the 
plaster or cement underneath was in a soft state—the 
glazing or enamel was then afterwards laid on in colours, 
according to the designs traced out. What a laborious 
and tedious operation this must have been, may well 
be imagined; and one is inclined to ask how they 
managed to keep one portion of the enamel already laid 
on from drying up and contracting before the next 
continuous portion was laid on. so »s not to crack! To 
fix on coloured glazed tiles, which had already previously 
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been prepared, to complete the various designs in pdrts, 
like . Mosaic work, or patch work, would have been 
nothing very difficult or wonderful, comparatively speak¬ 
ing ; but to glaze or enamel a whole building, in one 
continuous sheet, must have been an undertaking which 
banlcs our imagination and ingenuity at the present day to 
conceive how it could possibly be done. Compared to 
this, there is nothing so very wonderful or admirable in 
the mere glazed coloured tiles, such as one sees on the 
front of the red sandstone palace of Janangir in the fort 
of Agra, the Id Gall of Ala-ud-din Khilji at Itepari, or on 
certain buildings at Delhi. 

With respect to the similarly beautifully ornamented 
Masjid of Aurangzib at Mathura, I must say that I feel 
considerable doubt as to whether the so-called China work 
m that building is composed of separate and distinct glazed 
coloured tiles at all. On the contrary, I am inclined to 
think that it may possibly turn out to consist of glaring or 
enamelling, in one unbroken sheet, as in the case of the 
C/eiiii ka Roza, 

. indeed, for that matter, although the art of making 
glazed coloured tiles has very much gone out of fashion, 
ro f their being seldom used or required now-a-days, nevfir- 
lelcss glazed coloured tiles are, and can still be, made in 
T , n( ™ > f° r example—by a Kumar, or potter, named Ram 
aksli, father of Munna Ijall, Agra, at Delhi, at Lucknow, 
and in the Punjab; but to glaze or enamel the entire exterior 
0 a building in one continuous sheet is, I fear, a thing which 
no °ne in India could now be found to bo capable of doing, 
0I ’ to have any knowledge of. 

One pretty little piece of deception, or illusion, has been 
practised in the zigzag chequer work on one part of the 
L/uai ka Rosa. I have already mentioned that on each 
side of the great entrance arches in the centre of each 
e of the building there are three projections (i. e,, 

1 U 'm- Cm eac ^ s ’de of each archway) which run up the 
.^ dmg to the top, one of which three is a narrow half 
e j , / or half gul-dista, or pilaster, showing three sides 
* fT Iy - Ihese are ornamented with zigzag work of light 
tlM ii 00 ^ 0urs alternately, which is so skilfully managed 
nerf > t S ^ ta ^ a PP ears to bavc five sides (nay, if it were 

, *^ would probably appear to have seven), while in 
lealuy it has only 
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The lower part of the sides of the dome above the base 
has been ornamented with blue glazing or enamelling, now 
very much defaced and indistinct. 

The south-western corner of the mausoleum has entirely 
fallen down, and the crumbling fragments or debris of it 
lie scattered on the ground. Indeed, the whole of this 
mausoleum is in a most lamentably ruinous and crumbling 
condition, partly owing to natural causes, and partly 
hastened on by the meddling and destroying hands of men, * 
unfeeling, inconsiderate, selfish men,—who, in their mono¬ 
maniac cacoetkes carpendi , consider the possession of a bit 
of glazing or enamel, knocked off by their own ruthless 
hands, to be of far more paramount importance than the 
preservation of a building to which there is no equal or 
parallel anywhere in the world! . « 

The sides and ceiling of the interior of the chambers ol 
the building were originally ornamented by exquisite paint¬ 
ings of flowers and other designs on stucco work, bu 
tliis painting only a few faint traces are left, the mtcuoi 
of the building having been as equally badly used, injured, 
and ill-treated as the exterior. In, fact, the interior of the 
building, to the shame of the authorities (whoever they are) 
be it said, has for some years past been inhabited by a native 
farmer or cultivator with his family aud cattle, so that the 
whole of the interior of the building has become completely 
begrimed with smoke, soiled and defaced, and is generally in a 
filthily dirty condition, besides'being here and there plastered 

up with mud and cowdung. . 

Now as to the history of the Chvm-ha-Roza. me 
common tradition in Agra is that it was built by Afza < * 1 
Afzel Khan to the memory of Wazir Khan Shirasn, who, 
Afzel Khan, lived during the reigns of both Shah Jalian ana 
Aurangzib. He is said to have been a favourite of Shall 
Jahan’s, who conferred the title of Wazir upon him; and 
there is a tradition to the effect that Shah Jahan used to 
aay that he never heard Afzel Khan speak ill of any one . 
Now, as I said before, the Chini-ka-Roza is said to have 
been built by Afzel Khan to the memory of Wazir Khan 
Shirazi. Hut Afzel Khan also bore the title of W azir, and 
he was ako a native of Shwaz\ So that Afzel Khan might 
be called Wazir Afzel Khan Shirazi. The question then 

arises._Were not Wazir Khan Shirazi (to whose memory 

the Chini-ka-Roza was built) and ( Wa-Xr ) Afzel Khan 
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TShirazi,) (by whom tlie Chini-ka-Boza was built ) one and 
the same person ? 

But here again arises a difficulty ! For Afzel Khan was 
assassinated (literally treacherously clawed to death) near 
Bertabgarh, at a lonely interview {a parley during a war 
against the Mahrattas), by Sivaji, the Mahratta chief; and 
then the Mahratta host (which was lying watching ready in 
ambuscade) fell upon the now leaderless Mughal army, and 
nearly annihilated it, only a very small remnant of whom 
escaped. This happened during the reign of Aurangzib in 
the mouth of October 1659. 

Now if Afzel Khan was lulled so far away from Agra at 
Bcrtabgarli, is it likely that the few straggling survivors of 
his annihilated army would pick up his mangled corpse and 
bring it all the way to Agra to inter it on the spot where 
the Chini-ka-Boza now stands ? This is hard to believe. 

Whose tomb or grave then is it over which the mauso¬ 
leum called Chini-ka-Boza is built ? Could there also have 
been a Wazir Khan Shirazi as well as a ( Wazir ) Afzel 
Khan (Shirazi ) ? Or may Wazir Khan Shirazi possibly have 
been the father of Afzel" Khan Or • can have built the mau¬ 
soleum for himself during Ms life, as people have been 
known to do sometimes ? But surely then, in the latter 
ease, he would not have had the sarcophagus, or tombstone, 
also ready in its place, covering an empty, tenantless 
grave,-—a grave with no corpse in it,—a meaningless sepulchre 
°f pretence ? 

Seal Chand, in his Tafrih-xd-Jmarat, says that this 
mausoleum (which ho calls Boza Nawab Afzel Khan) 
mas built after the death of Afzel Khan, and that Afzel 
Khan %cas interred in it ; while Raja Ram, in his Tamirat 
Ayr ah, says that it was built by Afzel Khan to the memory 
of Wazir Khan Shirazi 1 But I fear that very little depend- 
ence can bo placed on the wind-bag compositions of natives 
°l the present day, who spin out pages upon pages of mere 
'" indy emptiness with as little authentic matter as possible, 
dimply hi order to gain the “ fuvoxix ,,> of some “ hurra Sahib ” 
to whom their fulsome and flatulent compositions aro usually 

dedicated. 

1 am really beginning to doubt whether any one ever was in- 
ci rat i a the Chini-ka-Roza ! Perhaps a reference to the writ - 
'"g* of travellers and native chroniclers of the time of Shall 
■ ' ian and Aurangzib might throw some light on this subject. 
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The Jumma or Jamai Masjid of Agra. 

It would be unnecessary for me to undertake to describe 
tbis building, as General Cunningham had already, some 
time ago, secured the measurements of it and executed a 
ground plan and sections of it. It was built by Jahanara 
Begam, the daughter of Shah Jahan and the sister of 
Aurangzib. A long inscription on this Masjid concludes with 
a statement that it was completed in the year of the Hijra 
“1058” (A. D. 1650). 

The great peculiarity of this Masjid consists in its three 
great full-bottomed domes without necks, shaped like 
balloons reversed, and built of red sandstone, with zigzag 
bands of white marble circling round them. Its grand 
gateway was pulled down by the British authorities during 
the mutiny. 

The Jumma Masjid of Agra, as is well known, is situated 
opposite the Delhi Gate of the Fort, between which and 
the Masjid there is the walled enclosure called the Tri- 
polia, which formerly constituted a screen between the 
Masjid and the fort, but is now used as a market. This 
TripoUa is now about to be cut through by the Bajpootana 
State Railway. 

Miscellaneous Remains, or those whose origin is not well 
AUTHENTICATED. 

The Kalan Masjid (i. e., Great Mosque ) is situated in 
the city of Agra in the “ Sabcm Katra, opposite to the 
present Medical School, and not far from St. John’s Mis¬ 
sionary College. I believe it to be the oldest Masjid in 
Agra. It is in that style of architecture which we may 
call tho transition style which connects the Pathan with 
the Mughal styles. It has five domes; the central oue is 
huger than the others, and I may give some idea of its style 
and shape by saying that, although it is very plain ( being 
built of brick and plaster), it might almost be said to 
bo a sort of rude miniature derivation from the style of 
domes whose origin may perhaps at a hazard be traced to 
the great masterpiece dome of St. Sophia at Constantinople; 
or to describe the, in comparison, humble and lowly central 
dome of the Kalan Masjid more, particularly by itself, it 
may be said to be a dome standing on a perpend ioular- 
sided base, which does not bulge beyond it, and which is 
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composed of, or perforated by, a series of small arches, 
some of which are open, and others have been bricked 

Up \ . 

This Masjid is certainly at any rate the oldest-looking 
Masjid about Agra, and is in a very ruinous state. It is 
built of old Hindu bricks of larger size and of a flatter shape 
than the bricks generally used in such buildings. The 
eastern front of the building was originally faced with red 
sandstone, most of which has fallen off. 

. I believe this Masjid to have been originally (at the time 
it was built) the one great Masjid of Agra. It is said to 
have been built on the site of a garden mansion of Hiraman, 
^ Hindu, some few small fragments of whose more ancient 
buildings are still lying scattered about among the debris of 
the ruined part of the Masjid, one of which, a broken 
stone bracket, representing an elephant with human figures 
on it, was built into a small chabutra in front of the Masjid, 
^nd which I had taken out and brought to the Agra Museum. 
I have not as yet been able to ascertain from any native 
> o-nthorities in Agra who was the reputed builder of this 
Masjid; but I should not wonder if it were as old as the 
hodi dynasty. I myself have reason to believe that it was 
built by Sikandar Lodi, and that (as I before hinted) it was 
the first great mosque that was ever built in Agra. 

One respectable Muhammadan in Agra, of whom I made 
enquiries respecting it, said that he fancied it might have 
been built by Aurangzib; but that is altogether impossible, 
the style and construction of the Masjid being far too ancient 
for such a modern date as the reign of Aurangzib! 

.This building has several smaller buildings connected 
with it; but the dimensions of the Masjid itself are as 
follow: length 128 feet, breadth or depth backwards 33 
feet 9 inches; mean breadth of back wall without the inner 
projections 5 feet 2 inches; length of taj at the back of 
the kibla apse 18 feet, and which projects 1 foot beyond 
the rear or western side of the Masjid. In the inner side 
of the back wall there are five recesses, 4 feet 4 inches in 
breadth, the four side ones of which apparently originally 
had little open arches pierced through their tops for the 
sake of light. These recesses are square-backed. The cen- 
tral or fifth recess, which is that of the kibla apse , is arched 
over and has a pentagonal or five-sided back. The entab¬ 
lature of the front of the building is supported on four 
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quare-shajied masses of masonry with projections at back in 
the front of each wing, and two central cross-shaped masses of 
masonry on either side of the great central arch. Between 
these, and between them and the sides of the building, there 
are altogether five archways , of which the central one is the 
highest; but, although the central dome is the largest, the 
central archway is not any wider than the rest, the whole 
of the five archways measuring tbe same in breadth, namely? 
13 feet 4 inches. At each interior end of the Masjid there 
is a recess corresponding to those at the back. These end 
recesses were probably originally doorways, but are now 
filled up with brick-work; that at the northern end of the 
Masjid probably passed under a flight of stairs into a small 
domed building adjoining which was formerly used as a 
Tasbih Khana . A flight of stone stairs runs up at the side 
of the northern end of the Masjid, and leads on to the roof. 
Immediately adjoining this there is a small domed building 
or Tasbih Khana before mentioned which has now three, but 
had originally four low hemispherical domes. 

There is the remains of a great farsh or raised paved 
platform in front of the Masjid, 130 feet in breadth by 
about 188 feet in length. On the south side of this farsh 
or pavement, and projecting from it, there is a curious trian¬ 
gular-shaped building which was formerly used as a 
Muazzin'8 house, and which contains two cross-shaped cham¬ 
bers oddly placed, awry in respect to each other, and which 
it would at first baffle any man’s brains to make a ground- 
plan of, until he had gained some conception of the actual 
twisted position of these two chambers. This triangular 
building measured 34 feet 4 inches on its northern side, 
47 feet 6 inches on its south-western side, and 30 feet 
at its eastern end. In the western corner of this curious 
little building a flight of stairs leads up to a small balcony 
shaped like a square bay window supported on brackets, and 
surmounted by a dome-shaped canopy which projects out¬ 
wardly from the back wall; a second flight of steps ascends 
from the southern interior side of the second chamber up 
to another similar little balcony There is also the remains 
of a third flight of steps at the eastern end of this triangular 
building which originally ascended to the roof. Beyond 
this, and still farther to the cast and on the same (or south¬ 
ern) side of the farsh, or raised pavement, there is a curious 
triangular projection or addition to the Jdrsh , measuring 
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67 feet in length on one side, 60 feet on the other, 38 
feet 6 inches in breadth at the lower end, and 11 feet in 
breadth at the upper end. A small flight of steps leads up 
to this triangular platform from the ground below at it's 
eastern end. I believe that these two triangular projections 
from the southern side of the farsh , or raised platform, in 
tront of the Masjid were probably originally intended as 
slanting buttresses, or breakwaters, to preserve the platform 
of the Masjid from the erosion of the water during the 
rains in a deep nulla or ravine which runs close by to the 
south side of the Masjid. 

On and towards the frotft portion of the farsh or plat¬ 
form in front of the Masjid, there is the remains of a hauz, 
or tank, the sides of which measured 30 feet by 27 feet. 

Between the small triangular Muazzin’s house, containing 
tke curious twisted chambers (before mentioned), and the 
Masjid, there is a short connecting wall, 16 feet 9 inches 
in length and 3 feet 7 inches in thickness, and in the inner 
side of this wall there are three small arched recesses.^ 
Now I believe that on the northern side of the platform of 
the Masjid, a corresponding wall on a similar plan, with 
small arched recesses on its inner side, originally ran from 
the north-eastern corner of the Tashih Khana to the eastern 
termination of the farsh or platform. This wall I have 
therefore restored in the ground plan. 

A ground plan of the Masjid accompanies this report. 


Ancient Hamam (near the Kalan Masjid). 


About 250 feet distant to the east of the Kaldn Masjid , 
but now surrounded by houses, there is a lofty building sur¬ 
mounted by a vast dome of extraordinary diameter, which 
was originally a Hamam connected with the Masjid. The 
^hole style of this building agrees so well with that of the 
Masjid, that I have not the slightest doubt that it was built 
contemporaneously with it, and in connection with it. 

This building is 60 feet in length by 31 feet in breadth, 
exterior measurement. The great dome which surmounts 
of the low hemispherical kind, or of an even-rounded 
hemispherical shape. This great dome is 110 less than 23 
b . in diameter interiorly and probably 30 feet in diameter 
bs base exteriorly. The interior dimensions of the Ha- 
nia7)l are 16 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 3 inches, but the two 
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ends are somewhat narrowed interiorly into a pentagonal 
shape. The walls of the front and back, or long sides of 
this building, are 5 feet 4i inches in thickness, and those 
at each end of the building are 6 feet 6 inches in thickness, 
hut the corners of the building are of much greater and of 
enormous thickness. There were originally twelve entrances 
into this Ramam, but they are now built up, with the ex¬ 
ception of the central one on the north side. 

This Ramam is now used as a workshop by men who 
make fireworks. A ground plan accompanies this report. 

The Masjid of Shah Vilayat is situated in that quarter of 
Agra called the Nae-ki-Mandi. 

It is a mosque of comparatively small dimensions, but 
it is interesting from the fact that it is currently believed to 
have been built in the time of Babar. There is no doubt, 
at any rate, that it is at least as old as the time of Humayun. 
It is thus probably the oldest existing Masjid in Agra, next 
to the Ealan Masjid, which, as I before stated, I believe to 
have been built in the time of Sikandar Lodi, Humhyun s 
Masjid at Kachpura (before described) being more properly 
out of Agra. This Masjid is named after a canonized 
Muhammadan saint, or faqir, who was considered a very 
holy man by the Muhammadans of the period.* 

The archways or arches of the doorways or entrances 
into this Masjid are remarkably low, more like the archways 
into a vault; and connected with (or rather to account for) 
this fact there is the following legend. It is said that, in the 
time of Shir Shah Sur, a camel driver in the service of Slur 
Shah, arriving with his camels from a journey during the 
rainy seasou, stopped and rested at this mosque, which w_as 
then in a waste and lonely unoccupied spot surrounded by 
jungle; for the more recent city of Akbarabad was not 
then in existence. But the camel driver did more; he 
entered the sacred precincts of the mosque itself, and com¬ 
menced to stable his camels inside it within the arches of the 
mosque. The saint or faqir, Shah Vilayat, who was present, 
expostulated with the camel driver on the act of sacrilege he 
was committing. The camel driver replied—“ I am the king’s 
(8bah’s) servant, and these are his majesty’s camels.” The 
faqir then replied—“ I am the servant of Allah, and I also am a 


* I tinders tn 
in Agrn, bat I 


ud that « complete history of Shah Vilayat himself would bo obtainable 
do not consider it a necessary item to bring into h report of this kind. 
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shah, and tliis mosque belongs to me.” Tlie camel driver then 
went and caused his royal master Shir Shah to be informed 
that a certain faqir bad objected to his camels taking 
shelter from the rain in a small mosque. Shir Shah is then 
said to have replied, “ Oh ! let the old faqir talk on, and 
never mind what he says!” The camel driver then went 
tack and stabled his camels in the mosque. The saint is 
then supposed to have cursed the camel driver, or at least 
to have threatened him with the vengeance of heaven. 
Presently the mosque commenced to sink bodily in the 
earth, until the tops of the two side arches had sunk down 
to a level with the ground and were almost out of sight, 
and only the top part of the central arch, just above the 
spring of the arch, was visible. The faqir then put his 
shoulder under the central arch and called out “ Enough l 
Stop r and the mosque ceased sinking. But the sinking of the 
Bosque had enclosed and pressed down the camels so com¬ 
pletely that they could not get out, and were, in a manner, 
inmiured or buried alive. In the morning, a report of tliis 
miracle having got circulated abroad, men came to extricate 
the camels; but the incarcerated victims were found to 
be dead, and the arches of the mosque had sunk so low, 
a nd so close to the ground, that the men who came could 
°nly manage to creep in through the central arch, and had 
not only to dig away the ground under the arches, but had 
a ctually also to cut the camels up piecemeal before they 
could get them out. 

In front of the south-eastern comer of the Masjid, and 
built out from the wall at that point, there is a small low 
platform, or ckabvtra , or a low square-shaped seat, about 
4 feet 5 inches in width, and projecting 6 feet 8 inches from 
fbe wall. Connected with this, there is the following tradi¬ 
tion :— 

It is said that on one occasion Shaikh Salim Chishti 
came from Fatehpur Sikri, and on his arrival at Agra 
entered the mosque of Shah Vilayat in order to rest there, 
^bak Vilayat was then sitting on the low seat (above 
mentioned) in front of his Masjid. As the seat was then 
not wide enough for two people to sit on at once, Shah 
. nay at immediately rose up in order to let Salim Chishti 
*ut down. But, wonderful to relate, this point of etiquette 
Vas y ery soon settled by a miracle; for the seat, of its own 
ec °rd, began suddenly to widen out, until it attained to a 
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breadth for two people to sit on. Kow, this 
miracle, if it occurred at all, must have occurred in the 
time of Akbar; therefore it follows that Shah Vilayat must 
have lived from the time of Babar till the time of Akbar, 
a thing which may be just possible, but is not at all probable! 

So does a dearth of truth and spirituality ever produce 
its ready crop of miracles. If we have not winking pic¬ 
tures and liquifying blood in India, we have at least moving 
mosques and turning tombs, and lions coming out of lying 
faqirs ’ sleeves ! (In the latter remarks, I refer also to two 
other miraculous legends current in Agra.) 

There is nothing else very remarkable about this mosque. 
It is plainly built of brick and mortar, faced with plaster, and 
has three domes of that style belonging to the transition pe¬ 
riod before mentioned, which connects the later Pathan 
with the earliest Mughal architecture. The central dome 
(which is the largest) is, however, remarkable on account of 
its being built on exactly the same principle as the central 
dome of the Iialan Masjid (before described), namely, it is 
a dome built upon small open arches, which pierce the neck 
(A the dome, and give light to the interior. _ • 

There is a range of buildings for the accommodation of 
worshippers and devotees connected with this mosqiie; and 
also an octagonal-domed building containing the tomb of 
Shah Vilayat standing near to, but detached from, this 
mosque. The former of these buildings is of much more 
modern date than the mosque itself. 

The dimensions of the mosque itself are—length 46 feet 
3 inches, breadth 18 feet 8 inches. It has three low arch¬ 
ed entrances in its eastern front, the central one of w lucli is 
the highest and broadest, it being 9 feet 8 inches in 
breadth, but only 5 feet 8 inches in height; and the central 
chamber to which it enters is somewhat upwards of 12 
feet square interiorly. The inner recess of the kibla apse is 
square-backed, and only 2 feet 8 inches in width; but the 
taj or exterior central projection at the back of the building 
is 15 feet 5 inches in length, and projects 1 foot 1 inch 
beyond the back wall. The two side archways are very 
low and narrow, being only 5 feet in height, one 3 feet 
7 inches in width, and the other 3 foot 6 inches in width 
But, while the broad hut very low central arch is the 
original one which is said to have sunk down to its present 
level, the two present small side arches are said to have 
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been constructed afterwards; and it is said that they were 
cu t through the wall after the Masjid had sunk down until 
tlie tops of the original side arches which first existed had 
become visible, or were on a level with the ground; the 
original side arches having been, as is usual, much lower and 
smaller than the central arch, in consequence of which they 
disappeared altogether before the central arch had sunk 
quite so low. Hence, according to the tradition concerning 
them, the 'present side arches were afterwards cut through 
the wall, over and on the top of the original sunken side 
arches. The two side compartments or chambers are each 
about 12 feet square. The walls of this Masjid are about 3 
feet in thickness, 

hrom the north-eastern corner of the Masjid, a long modern 
building, or serai, or rather a pillared cloister, 61 feet inches 
ln length and about 11 feet in breadth, runs eastwards. 
A wa H 9 feet 9 inches in length then runs southwards, until 
d meets a small gateway building facing the Masjid, which 
ls solid outside , but is supported on four pillars , 3 feet 
a part, inside , and which gateway building is 11 feet 8 
inches in length by 9 feet 6 inches in breadth, and of which 
the doorway on the outer side is only 3 feet 8 inches in 
Wl dth. There is another cloistered building to the south¬ 
east from the Masjid. It was, no doubt, intended to form a 
cloistered court round the eastern, northern and southern 
yUies of the farsh in front of the Masjid. The buildings last 
^ntiemed are, however, quite modern additions to the 


Then standing by itself, to the south-east of the Masjid, 
r,ll( ’ distant 11 feet 8 inches from the south-eastern corner 
°1 the Masjid, there is a circular, or rather octagonal-domed 
mausoleum, which contains the tomb of Shah Yilayat him- 
This mausoleum is 74 feet 8 inches in circumference, 
flU( ^ 22 feet 1 inch in diameter. The dome of this mau- 
soleunv is supported on eight square red sandstone pillars, 
i loot 7 inches square, thus leaving an interior circular oham- 
8 feet 11 inches in diameter. This mausoleum is 
milt exteriorly of red sandstone. It contains a single 
ombstone of red sandstone, which covers the remains of 
j\ la 1 Vilayat. This mausoleum was probably built after 
m restoration of Huraavun. 

; ground plan of the Mnsjid nnd mausoleum acoom- 
|mi,{( '< tHin report. 
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This interesting and mysterious Masjid is unfortunately 
going to ruin. The interior side of the western wall of the 
Masjid is year by year crumbling down, and I much fear 
that if there is another year of such heavy and continued 
rains as we have had this year, the supports of the roof and 
domes of the Masjid will be weakened, and that then the 
roof will fall in. This would be a great pity ; and as it 
would not cost much to repair tlio whole of it (probably not 
more than about Rs. 200 at most), I would beg to suggest 
that the Government might perhaps authorize the local 
authorities to lend their assistance in repairing this Masjid, 
which might be done partly from the surplus funds derived 
from the rents of the shop-stalls connected with the other 
larger Masjids in Agra. 


Masjid Mokhannisan. 


In that part of the west of Agra called Loha-ki-mandi, 
at one side of the street leading to the Bhartpur road, and 
near the Chancja-wiodi Gate, there is a beautiful three-domed 
mosque built of red sandstone and called the Masjicl Mo¬ 
khannisan (which means a Masjid built for eunuchs). I 
consider this to be the most beautiful little Masjid in Agra. 

It is very tastefully, neatly and prettily built of pale red 
sandstone, and the domes are of solid stone. High up in 
the back, or west wall of the Masjid, there are two large win¬ 
dows, filled with beautiful perforated stone lattice work, which 
give a handsome, recherche, and light appearance to the back 
of the Masjid. This Masjid is rather less in size than the 
Akbari Masjid , but about the same size as the Masjid of 
Motamed Klian. It would be well worthy of being photo¬ 
graphed as a specimen ot the best style ol this kind of 
architecture. 

This Masjid was originally built for the use of eunuchs, 
and is still principally frequented by them, many of whom 
live in the neighbourhood. 

There is an interesting tradition connected with the 
building of the Masjid Mokhannisan. It is said that there 
was a eunuch named Yatima who was a very righteous man 
and who lived in the time of Akbar. It so happened during 
those times that no rain fell from heaven on account of the 
sins of the people, and consequently all the people were in 
great straits and could not get any provisions whatever 
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fywhere. At last Akbar sent for saints and w 
persons to pray to God that He might send rain from 
heaven. But their prayers were not answered. At last some 
persons informed the king that unless he would take advice 
irom Yatima, the eunuch, as to what should be done 
in such an emergency, nothing could ho done. Accord¬ 
ingly Akbar sent for Yatima, and told him to pray to God 
for the good of his people. The eunuch prayed to God, and 
the rain descended, and everything was fresh and in plenty. 
Then the king wanted the eunuch to ask whatever he desired 
as a reward. 0 But Yatima refused to take anything. At 
last, when the king insisted that he should ask something, 
then the eunuch said it would be better for the king if lie 
would build something by which both the king’s and his 
name should be perpetuated. Consequently the king built 
this mosque in commemoration of that great event. 

The dimensions of this Masjid are 51 feet in length by 
19 feet 9 inches in breadth, minus the outer projections of 
t he corner towers and the outer projection of the u tcij 
behind the kibla apse. The “ taj ” projection at the back or 
west side of the Masjid is 11 feet 3 inches in length and 
projects 1 foot outwardly. There is an octagonal tower at 
e ;ieh front corner of the Masjid, showing five and a half 
sides exteriorly at the base, and each of the sides of these 
octagons measuring 2 feet 7 inches. The central archway 
of the front of the mosque is 9 feet 11 inches in width, and 
the central chamber or compartment to which it enters is 
13 feet 10 inches square, with a pentagonal-backed arched 
kibla apse, or recess, in the centre of the inner side of the 
West wall, 4 feet 4 inches in breadth. The "mirnbar” or 
pulpit is in the north-western corner of this central cham¬ 
ber The dome over this central chamber is the largest and 
the highest. The two interior side archways between the 
central chamber and side chambers are each 10 feet in width. 
The two exterior lateral front arches (one on each side of the 
central front arch) are each 7 feet 11 inches in width. The 
northern and southern side or end chambers are each 
1^ feet 7 inches square; each with a square-backed recess in 
the centre of the back wall, 4 feet in width. In the back or 
western wall of the Masjid, at a height of about 5 feet 6 inches 
IVoiii the floor interiorly (but at a much greater height from 
the ground outside) there are two large window s, or openings 
for light, filled with beautiful perforated stone lattice-work, 
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chambers. In the centre of each end of the Masjid there is 
a doorway, 4 feet in width. 

lhe Masjid stands on the western end of a raised platform 
of masonry 83 feet 2 inches from east to west by 95 feet 
from north to south. There is a low flat-roofed entrance 
way in the. centre, of the eastern side of the raised platform 
11 feet G inches in width, and 10 feet 10 inches in depth, 
from the centre of the inner end of which a narrow doorway, 3 
feet G inches in width, leads to a flight of steps which ascend 
for the distance of 10 feet 9 inches until they reach the upper 
level of the platform. J 1 

In the centre of the platform, 11 feet 8 inches distant 
from and in front of the Masjid, there is a hauz , or tank, 
19 feet 4 inches square. At the centre of the south side of 
the platform there is a building 15 feet 3 inches in length 
by 11 feet in breadth. At each of the four corners of the 
platform there is an octagonal tower about 10 feet 6 inches 
to 11 feet in diameter. 

A ground plan of this Masjid will accompany this report. 

Lhe “ Meutab Kuan-ka-Baoh. — Site of the intended Mausoleum 
of Shah Jahan. 

fbc cc Mehiab Khan-ka-13agh ” w T as shortly noticed by mo 
More in my description of the neighbouring Cha/iar 
Bagh, the site of Babar’s garden-palace, and the Masjid 
of Humaydn in the village of Kaehpura, which is close by. 

ihis garden enclosure, now a mere waste piece of ground, 
though it now bears the name of Mehtab Khan , is, without 
doubt, the site on which Shah Jah&n intended to have built 
a mausoleum for himself, to correspond to that of his queen, 
namely, the Taj Mahal opposite. It is situated on the other 
mde ot * river, exactly opposite to the Tai The. wnlls of 
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known by tlic name of the Mehtab Khan-ha-Bagh , is 960 
feet in length back from the river, by , 967 feet in breadth 
parallel to the river. At the centre of the river front there 
is a ghat or quay of masonry 80 feet in length by 39 feet 
m breadth, with steps on each side leading down to it, and 
a second pair of flights of steps again descend from the front 
of the ghat to the river. To the rear of and above this gMt 
(on the raised platform of ground above) there is the site 
of a building 66 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth. 
Tile site of this building overrides, or is superimposed 
upon, the centre of the front side of the site of a huge, 
circular, or rather broad oval, building, or range of build- 
ln g, 250 feet in diameter from east to west, and about 
217 feet 6 inches in diameter from north to south; the 
actual site of the circular or oval range of building oc- 
eupying a space of 25 feet in breadth all round the oval, 
tbus leaving an empty space within the oval of 200 feet 
ti’om east to west, by 167 feet 6 inches from north to south. 
® u t the interior diameter, from north to south, is lessened, 
or °ut into, by 2 feet 6 inches, inner projection, of the site 
°t the square building before mentioned, which stands on 
the front or south side of the oval, and also by the site of 
another building, in a similar position, on the inner or north 
side of the oval. The site of the building on the northern 
side of the oval measured 60 feet from north to south, 
b y a0 feet from east to west, and, as it is even with the 
cater edge of the oval on its northern side, it thus projects 
2u feet within the oval, or into the central space within 
the ring of the site of the oval range of building, which 
( as I said before) is 25 feet in breadth. Now, I believe 
this oval ring, or site of an oval range of building, 25 feet 
iu breadth, represents the actual site, or first beginnings of 
the foundation, of the mausoleum which Shah Jahan intend¬ 
ed to build for himself, but which was put a stop to by his 
torced abdication, and the premature accession of Aurangzib. 

It then we may judge, by this great oval site or foundation, 

°t what kind of building was probably intended to be raised 
°u it as a mausoleum for Shah Jahan, we may imagine its 
plan to have been that of a great oval cloistered building, 
covering and enclosing an area of 250 feet by 217 feet, and 
containing a smaller building in the centre probably in the 
!' 1,111 of a handsome lofty pillared building several storeys 
111 ’‘eight, and surmounted by a stone cupola or canopy-shnped 
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roof supported on columns, and in the centre of this last, 
under cover, would have been the actual tomb of Shah Jahan. 

Now, a design of this kind would be altogether ^a-Indian, 
or not the least like anything that was ever built in India, 
but the idea has many Italian characteristics about it, and 
it was no doubt altogether the design and conception of au 
Italian . Such a design indeed would have had something 
Roman, something Lydian , and something JEtruscan about 
it. It would have been like a Colosseum, with a Lydian 
tomb in the centre and with a grand gateway, in keeping, 
on the northern side of the great oval (furthest from the 
river), and a grand pavilion on the southern side of the 
great oval (facing the river). 

I have made a conjectural and ideal drawing of what 
I should conceive the form and design of the separate 
mausoleum of Shah Jahan must have been intended to be, 
j udging by the ground-plan of it, which may still be traced 
on the ground. 

Three hundred and thirty feet, in a straight central line, 
to the rear or north of the great oval there is a site of a 
square building which measured 62 feet from east to west, 
by 50 feet from north to south. Then, at the distance of 
350 feet, in a direct line north or to the rear of the site 
last above mentioned, the site of the great entrance gateway 
of the walled enclosure which formerly surrounded the 
whole commences, which entrance gateway was in the 
centre of the northern side of the great walled enclosure. 
What remained of the traces of the site, or foundations, of 
the gateway measured 67 feet in width from east to west, 
and 30 feet in deptli from north to south. There are also the 
traces of two other corner towers, one at each end corner of the 
northern side of the great enclosure, or, in other words, at 
the north-eastern and north-western corners of the enclo¬ 
sure; in the centre of the site of the north-eastern tower 
there is a well. 

Next, to come to the sides of the enclosure. Near the 
centre ot each side of the great enclosure, that is, on the 
eastern and western sides, at 536 feet from the southern end, 
and 830 feet from the northern end of the enclosure, there 
is the site of a building. Each of the sites of these two side 
buildings measured the same , namely 100 feet from north 
to south, by 61 feet from east to west. The western one of 
those two side buildings was no doubt i\ Masjid Thus 
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esc two side buildings were, no doubt, originally intended to 
correspond to tbe two side buildings of the Taj enclosure 
cn er the river opposite, one of which is a mosque. 

Outside^ the enclosure, at a distance of 12 feet from the 
western side of it, a little to the north-west of the south¬ 
western front corner tower, and a short distance from the 
n\ er bauk, there is a hauz, or tank raised on a platform of 
masonry, and heyond it, in a line, there is a range of no less 
than nine wells, with an equal number of small cisterns 
behind them, all united together by a raised platform of 
masonry, to which a flight of steps ascends at the north¬ 
western corner of the range. This great range of wells was 
connected with the Mehtab Klian-ka-Bagh, and there are the 
remains of a small gate in the wall of it, just opposite the 
W’ells, and also the remains of a flight of steps running up 
the wall in the direction of the wells. 


The Red Stone Hohse on the Sikandra Road. 

On the left hand, or south side of the Sikandra Road, 
nearly four miles from Agra, and about a mile and a quarter 
irom Sikandra, and nearly opposite the great and lofty 
arched gateway of an ancient serai called "the " Kachi-Jci- 
^erai, there is the statue of a horse sculptured in red 
sandstone. This stone horse formerly stood on a pedestal 
ot its own, on which there was an inscription; but the horse 
has now lost the lower part of its legs, its original pedestal 
am the inscription are gone, and it now stands on a raised 
platform of masonry on the left hand side of the road looking 
towards Sikandra. 

the dimensions of this stone horse are as follows : straight 
measurement from the nostrils to the tail, 7 feet 1 inch; 
measurement from the nostrils, over the head, along the 
curve of the neck and hack to the tail, 8 feet 10 inches; 
trom the shoulders to above the knees (where the legs are 
broken off), 2 feet 4 inches; from the crup to the hocks, 
- Jeet 5) inches —(a living horse which I measured gavo 
a measurement of 3 feet in the same part as that last men¬ 
tioned)—girth 6 feel 5 inches, 

1 have not been able to discover who caused this stone 
, 80 to be orected, nor the date of its erection; but .1 have 
reason to believe that it must have been a work of Sikandar 
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Sphere is, however, the following tradition preserved con¬ 
cerning this horse. It is said that some Badshah, arriving 
from foreign parts, encamped there, and that he had a very 
favourite horse which died on the spot where the statue is : 
and that, on account of his sorrow at losing his favourite 
horse, he erected a statue to its memory on the spot where 
the horse died and was buried. 

It is said that by the same accident by which the horse 
was killed, the groom or sens, who was with it, was also 
killed, and that the sais was buried with the horse. At any 
rate, there is now a Muhammadan tombstone immediately 
in front of the horse. 


The Guru-ka-Tal near Sikandra. 


To the right hand or north side of the Sikandra Road, 
about four and a half miles from Agra, there is an enormous 
ornamental stone tank, or artificial lake as it might almost 
be called, the side9 of which are built of red sandstone, with 
ornamental octagonal towers, surmounted by cupolas pro¬ 
jecting into it. By measurement I found this great tank 
to be 542 feet from north to south, and 548 feet from east 
to west. On the south side there are three broad flights of 
steps (each flight being 15 feet G inches in breadth) leading 
down into the tank, with four octagonal towers (each 13 feet 
in diameter) projecting from four piers into the tank; and 
to the right, or east of these steps, there is a long and broad 
channel, or canal, of masonry, of grand dimensions, for the 
admission of water into the tank, and which formerly had 
evidently sluice gates; and there is a bridge passing over 
this canal, about half-way between the tauk and the Sikan¬ 
dra Road. The admission of water, however, into the tank, 
by this canal, has been stopped by the new Sikandra Road 
made by the British authorities, which passes near the south 
Olid of the. faille, tlto old Sikandra Road Laving passed at a 
considerable distance from the tank towards the north. 
There are also four other separate stairs on the south side 
passing down from the wall into the tank. On the east side 
there are two projections, with flights of steps which run 
into the tank, the first of which is 61 foot in breadth by 
35 feet in length, and terminates in two towers 13 foot 
in diameter; (lie second is a. mere broad stair 42 {eel in 
breadth, but has no towers. On this side of the tank 
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wall of the tank. At the centre of the north side 
pt the tank there is a projection into the tank 75 feet 4 
inches in breadth, and projecting 17 feet 7 inches into the 
tank, consisting of a broad flight of steps between two 
piers, which terminate in octagonal towers 13 feet in dia¬ 
meter. On each side of this again there are two separate 
and independent piers (one on each side), projecting 8 feet 
h inches into the tank, and each terminating in octagonal 
towers 13 feet in diameter. On this side of the tank there 
are also five separate stairs leading down from the wall. 
About the centre of the west side of the tank, two piers 13 
iect 2 inches in length and 5 feet 3 inches in breadth, project 
into the tank, terminated by octagonal towers 13 feet in 
diameter. On this side of the tank there are also sixteen 
separate stairs leading down from the wall of the tank. 

I have reason to believe that this great tank or artificial 
lake was constructed by Sikandar Lodi, notwithstanding 
that it is now called “ Guru-ka-Tol.” 

It would be a great boon to the farmers who cultivate the 
land in the neighbourhood of this tank if the Government 
would assist them in dealing it out to its original depth, 
and in again opening up the old channels, by which the 
drainage water of the surrounding country may again enter 
1 ' and fill it during the rains. I was sorry to hear that 
80mc road officers belonging to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment had taken some of the stones from the walls of this 
tank in order to repair the Sikandra road. 

Supposed Mausoleum of Sikandak Lodi. 

Near and to the oast side of the great tank ahovo de¬ 
scribed, there is a very fine large mausoleum built of red 
sandstone, and surmounted by five stone domes, of which 
the largest is in the centre, and the others at each cor¬ 
ner, of the roof. The mausoleum stands on a great 
elevated platform, or chabutra, of masonry, with steps lead- 
mg up to it. This mausoleum is square, measuring 36 feet 
“ inches each side. The platform of masonry or chabutra 
on which it stands measured 109 feet 3 inches each side. 

I have been unable to discover either who built this mau¬ 
soleum or who was interred in it; but as I have boon 
Uaa bie to find any account of where Sikandar Lodi was 




interred, I should not wonder if this should turn out to have 
been the mausoleum of Sikandar Lodi, more particularly 
as it is within a comparatively short distance of the Bara - 
dari , which was the palace of Sikandar Lodi, and which 
is situated on the other side of the road, somewhat nearer 
the present village of Sikandra. 

Bnuiti Khan's Masjid at Sikandra. 

A short distance to the left hand side of the main street 
or road which runs through Sikandra, there is an old mosque 
called “ Bhuri Khan’s Masjid” built partly of brick and mor¬ 
tar, and partly of red sandstone. It has one dome. It is 
34 feet 3 inches in length by 20 feet 9 inches in breadth. 
There is an octagonal tower at each front corner. 

A short distance to the south-east of the front of the 
Masjid, there once stood Bhuri Khan's palace, of which only 
the gateway and a portion of the front now remain. 

Small painted Masjid on tiie Gwalior Road. 

On the left or east side of the Gwalior road, about two 
miles from Agra, there is a small mosque, which was origin¬ 
ally tastefully painted exteriorly. It is built of brick and 
plaster, but it has been beautifully ornamented exteriorly 
with paintings of flowers and other devices, which arc now 
very much faded and defaced. It has three domes. Its dimen¬ 
sions are 41 feet in length by 18 feet in breadth, with a farsh, 
or raised platform in front, 27 feet in breadth. 

Firoz Khan's Mausoleum; the “ Pahlwan's Tomb/' and “Takiit-i 
Pahlwan/' or the Pahlwan's Throne. 

When one reaches the third milestone from Agra on the 
G walior road, one sees on either hand, a short distance to 
the right and left of the road, two conspicuous domed build- 
ings. One of these, which is called the “ JPahlwan’s Tomb," 
is situated at the distance of about the eighth of a mile to 
the loft oi* east side of the Gwalior road; and the other, 
called “ Firoz Khan's Roza,” is situated at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile to the right or west side of the road. 
I have not yet had leisure to make measurements or plans 
of either of these two buildings, but I have made a minute 
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examination of them. 
Mausoleum. 


I will first describe the Pahlwan's 


I. “ Roza-wa-Takiiti Pahlwan.” 

The Pahlwan's Mausoleum is built of red sandstone. It 
stands on a high raised chabutra, which is built or supported on 
arches. At each of the four corners of the chabutra or plat¬ 
form, there is a beautiful four-pillared lantern of red sand¬ 
stone, or, in other words, a small but high-shaped dome or 
cupola with an octagonal base, standing on a square jfiat- 
form which surrounds it, from which latter wide eaves of 
slabs of red sandstone project outwards. The cupola is sup¬ 
ported on four slender pillar 3 with beautiful engrailed Sara¬ 
cenic arches between them. The mausoleum, which stands 
on the centre of the chabutra, is raised on a basement, round 
the upper edge of which there runs an ornamental border of 
shield-shaped beading, or small crenelations reversed, stand¬ 
ing out in relief from the stone. The mausoleum is square- 
shaped and surmounted by a dome resting on an octagonal 
base, which stands on a square platform which surrounds 
the dome. At each of the four corners of the roof of the 
building, or the platform which surrounds the dome, there is 
a beautiful little four-pillared lantern or cupola supported 
on four pillars, similar to those at each of the four corners 
of the chabutra. Below this, wide eaves of slabs of red 
sandstone project from the upper part of the square sides of 
the building. In each of the four sides of the mausoleum 
there is a capacious doorway consisting of a broad pointed 
arch. On each side of each doorway there are two smaller 
engrailed Saracenic arches, one above the other, that is, 
four on each side of the building. 

About one hundred yards to the west of the mausoleum 
there is an enormous slab of stone lying fiat on, or partly 
sunk into, the ground, which is called the Takht-i-Pahlwan , or 
the Pahlwan’s throne. This great stone is 8 feet square, and 
it is in some parts about 8 inches in thickness above the 
ground. But, as it is probably somewhat sunk into the 
ground, the actual thickness of the stone would probably bo 
about 1 foot. 

I have been unable to ascertain toho this Pahlwan was, 
but he is said to have been the head or chief Pahlwan in the 
time of Shah Jahan. Judging by the style of the architect ure 
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of the mausoleum, I should certainly say that it must have 
been built in the time df Shah Jalian.* 


There is a small village surrounding the mausoleum, 
which commonly goes by the mama of Takht Pahhoan . 

II. Roza-wa Talab, Fntoz Khan. 

This mausoleum is nearly equal in its longitudinal dimen¬ 
sions to the Chini-ka-Ifcoza, but it exceeds the latter in 
height. It is built of red sandstone. The whole of the 
walls are covered with rich and elaborate carving, and the 
main building, with its adjuncts, is besides beautifully orna¬ 
mented in certain parts (such as round the base of the great 
dome, and round the bases of the lesser domes of the 
side cupolas, and the roofs of the latter) with glazed coloured 
tiles and enamelling, displaying beautiful patterns in bright 
and exquisite colours. 

This mausoleum, with its adjuncts, is, in short, the most 
beautiful building in the neighbourhood of Agra, and 
certainly the most beautiful mausoleum, next to the Chini - 
ha-Roza, the Taj, and ItimAd-ud-Daulah. It is a building 
well worth going to see. A coloured 'photograph of this build¬ 
ing should certainly be obtained for the Archaeological 
Survey. 

The mausoleum itself is octagonal in shape, and stands 
on a very loftily raised octagonal platform or chabutra; but 
which indeed may rather be considered as a part. of the 
building, or a first or lower storey of the building, rather 
than a mere chabutra. Underneath the latter there is a 
spacious crypt or vault, with an internally domed stone roof, 
and in which there are the remains of the bases of two 
tombs which are said to have been of white marble, but 
v liich the inhabitants of the surrounding village say were 
taken away by the Mahrattas. This great crypt or vault is 
tenanted by hundreds, nay, perhaps thousands, of hats , which, 
on my entering the vault, flew out of every crevice by scores, 
and very soon filled the whole vault, until the sound"of their 
innumerable wings created a rumbling noise almost like 
thunder; and I had to keep an umbrella over my head, in 


* In corrobomtiou of the correctness of my frnoss as to thu dale of tho mausoleum , 
I nmy state that Seal Chtnd, in hi* •* ul-Tmaratp contents himnclf with Hiniply 

Hinting thut tho Pnhlxcan lived in thu time of Stmli Julian, but. he dum not any when thu 
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to shelter myself from the dust and dirt which they 
created or let fall. ' On the east side of the great raised plat¬ 
form there is a fine and lofty gateway which rises higher 
than the platform, but the doorway entrance through which 
is, however, nevertheless, rather low and flat-topped. The 
whole face of this gateway is covered with the most beauti¬ 
ful and elaborate carvings in relief of the flowered scroll, 
niche-shaped, and other devices ; but on the north side of 
the mausoleum.there are also figures of peacocks sculptured 
in relief. I may remark that all this carving, and indeed 
that of the whole building, is entirely Hindu in character, 
such as one finds on buildings of Akbar and Jahangir. 
Through the gateway steps ascend up from the ground below 
to the level of the great raised platform above. On the summit 
of the gateway there are two square-sided domed lanterns 
supported on * four pillars. The outer curved surface of 
these two small domes or cupolas was originally enamelled 
in colours, which have now almost disappeared; and there 
is also a band of glazed coloured tiles, the external surface 
of which displayed variegated colours round the bases of 
the cupolas, but most of the coloured glazing has shalcd 
or fallen off. Three other sides of this great raised plat¬ 
form are each surmounted by a long-shaped, canopy-roofed 
pavilionette, the canopy roof resting on four and four, or 
eight slender pillars." The curved canopy-shaped roofs of 
these pavilionettes have been covered with enamelling in 
bright, varied, and exquisite colours. Round the sides at 
the bases of the canopy-shaped roofs of these pavilionettes 
there are two bands, one broad and one narrow, of glazed 
coloured tiles, displaying variegated patterns in bright 
colours. Much of the coloured glazing has fallen off, leaving 
the tiles bare, and thus showing the nature of the substance 
of which the tiles are composed. Now, these tiles are of 
the coctile kind, or which have been baked red like bricks 
or common red “roofing tilesand their substance is not 
crystallized; and in this they differ from the blue glazed 
tiles which form a band along the front of the Id Gah of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji at Repari, of which the substance is 
white and coarsely crystallized. I would therefore name 
the glazed tiles on Firoz Khan’s mausoleum “ coctile glazed 
coloured tiles,” while I would name those on the Icl Gah 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji at Repari “ caustic glazed coloured 
tiles” (The latter term must, however, not be confounded 
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with encaustic , which is quite a different thing, and is about 
synonymous with enamelling , but which might probably 
be appropriately applied to the generally enamelled exterior 
of the C/tin i-ka-Roza .) 

Round the base of the dome of the mausoleum itself 
there are also two bands, one narrow and the other wider, 
of glazed coloured tiles, of which the patterns of varied 
colours have been very beautiful, but now a great portion 
of the glazing has fallen off, leaving many of the tiles bare . 
The dome is surrounded by a narrow octagonal terrace or 
platform extending beyond it, from which, on the alternate 
four of the eight sides, there rise four slender shafts or 
gul-distas, capped with flower-shaped capitals. Thus, this 
dome with these four graceful shafts standing around it 
looks something like the Dagoba of Lanka Rama in Ceylon, 
with pillars standing round it. This affords another instance 
in favour of my theory (previously expressed in my descrip¬ 
tion of the Moti Masjid) that the idea of these domes was 
originally derived from the modified form of the Buddhist 
Dagoba. 

From just below the parapet of the platform which 
surrounds the dome there is a broad open projecting balcony, 
formed of horizontal slabs of red sandstone, and which is 
supported on numerous, beautiful, richly and elaborately 
carved stone brackets, the character of the sculpturing of 
these brackets being entirely Hindu . 

The walls of the mausoleum are exteriorly covered, from 
top to bottom, with rich and elaborate sculptures in bas- 
relief. In short, the whole style of this mausoleum would lead 
one to infer that it must be of an early date, when the Muham¬ 
madan style of ornamentation had not yet been thoroughly 
introduced, when Hindu architects and sculptors were still 
freely employed, and when the elaborate sculptures of a Hindu 
temple might still, without prejudice, be applied to ornament 
the exterior of a Muhammadan mausoleum. 

Close to this mausoleum, to the east, there are the remains 
of an enormous pukka tank built of masonry. The side 
retaining walls are of solid masonry, and there were origi¬ 
nally several broad flights of steps leading dow n to the tank, 
with towers at the corners; so that probably the “Firoz Khan- 
ka-Talab 99 originally nearly equalled the “ Qwru-ka-Tal" in 
size and ornamental work. I was, howe ver, grieved to hear 
that the destruction of a great portion of the walls of this 
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tank was mainly caused by tlie British authorities, as 
the bricks had been taken away by them to build barracks 
within the military cantonments of Agra. Unfortunately 
the Delira (vulgo— Delira Bagh) Jodli Bai’s mausoleum and 
the Firoz Khan-ka-Talab were all in too convenient proximity 
to the cantonments, and consequently all were more or less 
demolished for the sake of the bricks they so readily afforded ! 

The mausoleum of Firoz Khan, with its adjuncts, was origi¬ 
nally surrounded by a great walled enclosure with grand 
gateways at each of the four sides, and towers at each of the 
four corners, and containing innumerable wells and a fine gar¬ 
den. Judging by the result of enquiries, made of natives liv ¬ 
ing on the spot, as to the original position of the walls of the 
enclosure, I should say that this great walled enclosure must 
have contained an area of alfout an eighth of a mile square.* 

The mausoleum itself is now inhabited by natives, and it 
is closely surrounded and encroached on all sides by the 
houses of a village of considerable size, which commonly 
goes by the name of “ Firoz Khan-ka-Tal The poor natives 
complain sadly of the destruction of the tank and the drying 
up of its waters, owing to the inlets for the water having 
been closed up ; and also of the drying up and falling in of 
the fine old wells, numbers of which, in a very dilapidated 
condition, may still be seen round about. With regard to 
the drying up of the tank, no doubt the formation of the 
Government Gwalior road, about a quarter of a mile to the 
east of it, may have had something to do with it. 

Now, for the history of the mausoleum of Firoz Khan . I 
can find no account of it, except in a short and unsatisfactory 
notice in Seal Chand’s Tafrih-uUImarat . Seal Cliand says 
that the mausoleum was built by or for Firoz Khan, who 
was the chief of the eunuchs in the court of Shah Jahan. 
The actual words he uses are as follows : 

“The constructor of this garden was Firoz Khan, a eunuch 
of Shah Jahan.” The inhabitants of the village which 


# Seal Chnnd, in his Tqfrih-ul-Jmcirat, mentions the Firoz Khan-ka-Talab , by itself, in 
°ne part of his book, and the notice which he give* of it occupies only about one and a half 
linen ; and then lie mentions the Firoz Khon'ka-Roxa and garden in another part of 

hin hook. Hut ho any* thftt tho Pirot Khan-ka-Talab, or tank, occupies an area of 510 
I'i^hru, and 10 biswas, while ho says that the wholo garden enclosure (which surrounds both 
the man: oleum and tnnk) occupied an area of only 6 bigbas 1 Surely Seal Chnud must 
htivt been out of his senses when be wrote this! 
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ounds it, however, say that it was built in the time of 
Akbar, and that Firoz Khan was a great man in Akbar’s court. 
Moreover, they say that the town of Firozabad, in the dis¬ 
trict of Agra, was either founded by, or named after, this 
very same Firoz Khan, over whose remains the grand mau¬ 
soleum near the Gwalior road was built. This Firoz Khan 
must, therefore, at any rate, have been a great man in his 
time; and, judging by the style and characteristics of the 
architecture of the mausoleum, I should certainly say that 
it must have been built either in the time of Akbar or at 
least not later than the time of Jahangir. 


Mausoleums of Sabi Khan and- Salabat Khan, alias Salim Khan. 

On the right, or north side of the Sikandra road, not far 
from the Ladli Bagli, there are two remarkable mausoleums 
standing close together in the middle of the fields, and 
named respectively after Sadi Khan and Salabat Khan alias 
Salim Khan (alias Islam Khan). One of these mausoleums 
is a large and lofty octagonal building surmounted by a noble 
dome, and the other is a large, square, flat-topped building, 
of which the roof is supported on double ranges of pillars, 
about 46 or 48 in number, as far as I can remember. This 
latter building is built of red sandstone. It stands on a 
largo square raised platform or chabutra of masonry, and at 
each of the four corners of the platform there is a beautiful 
domed pillared lantern, or a massive cupola supported on 
slender pillars. The interiors of the ceilings of these cupolas 
are ornamented ’with exquisite paintings of flowers in bright 
colours, on a very fine and beautiful kind of stucco, which 
presents a polished surface. Some of these pointings are as 
fresh as if they had only been done a short time ago. This 
latter pillared building, with the beautiful cupolas support¬ 
ed on pillars at each corner of its platform, would be well 
worth obtaining a good photograph of. It is the only thing 
of its kind about A gra. 


BEAUTn'UL Mausoleums in the neighbourhood of the Taj. 

Outside of the Taj enclosure, towards the eastern and 
western sides of it, there arc four beautiful octagonal-shaped 
mausoleums, two on the eastern side and two on the western 
side, each being at a short distance off from the Taj road on 
either side, but the south-western one alone being within 
the wall of the back of the great Serai enclosure which is 
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in front of the Taj gateway. The geueraJ plan of these 
mausoleums may be described as an octagonal basement, 
from which rise eight slender pillars, which support a dome 
or cupola, which is surrounded by a narrow octagonal plat¬ 
form, from which broad slanting eaves, formed of thin 
slabs of red sandstone, project. The mausoleum outside the 
eastern wall of the Taj enclosure is situated on a high ground 
which overhangs a road which leads down to the river, and on 
which high ground there is also a small Masjid in a very ruin¬ 
ous state facing the mausoleum. This mausoleum is remark¬ 
able from the fact that the narrow octagonal platform of the 
roof which surrounds 01 * encircles the dome is surmounted 
by eight thick octagonal-shaped but roughly hewn stone 
posts, rather tliaD pillars, which are actually thicker than 
the pillars below which support the dome. The purpose 
for which these somewhat clumsy-looking stone posts, or 
pillars without tops, which surround the dome of this 
mausoleum were intended, is beyond my power to conceive, 
for they could not have supported anything ; for anything’ 
that they supported must have proceeded from the sides of 
the upper part of the dome, and would therefore have liid- 
den a great portion of the dome from view'. This mauso¬ 
leum contains a beautiful white marble sarcophagus, which 
was originally most richly and elaborately ornamented with 
beautiful mosaics, inlaid ‘in sockets very deeply cut into the 
marble; but every one of the stones of these mosaics has 
been picked out by some persons unknown, so that now 
there is not a single one left. The marble sarcophagi in 
two of the other octagonal mausoleums (which were also 
richly inlaid with mosaics) have met with nearly the same 
amount of ruthless and mischievous treatment. Such cases 
of w'anton destruction are a crying shame, and should, I 
would suggest, be enquired into by Government, if it be 
desired to preserve such relics. These buildings are well 
worthy of being photographed. 


Old Palaces in the neighbourhood of the Taj. 

Immediately beyond the Taj, to the east, there are the 
remains of three different palaces of Nawahs, or nobles, of 
the time of the Mughal emperors; one of them of the 
time of Shah Julian,' another said to be of the time of 
Jahangir, and another of the time of Akbar. Ot one ol 
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these palaces, namely, the one nearest to the east side of the 
Taj enclosure, there is still a long^ range of ruined walls 
remaining, on the very edge of the river hank. I have been 
unable to ascertain with any dependable certainty by whom 
these palaces were built, as the native traditions concerning 
them are somewhat conflicting. 

The “Changa Modi Gate” op the City op Agra. 

(This gateway should properly have been mentioned after 
my measurements and description of the old city wall of 
Agra.) 

The “Changa Modi Gale” is the only other gate of the 
city 8till standing , besides the “ Delhi Gate but it is in a 
much more perfect condition than the latter. It is often 
called the “ Changa Modi Pul” or Bridge , because a few 
yards distant, outside of the gate, there was also a bridge 
over a nulla which formerly went by the same name. 

This gateway is situated on the toest side of Agra, at the 
back of the Boha-hi-maudi, and a short distance from the 
Masjid Moklumnisan. The gateway itself faces north and 
south , owing to the city wall turning off from the west, 
eastwards , in that locality. 

Tills is a handsome gateway, although it is mostly built of 
brick and plaster, the archways alone being built of red 
sandstone . There are two semi-circular towers, which run 
up the outer side of the gateway, towards the end of each 
wing, and these towers are surmounted by cupolas or domes, 
which rise above the top of the building, and give the gate¬ 
way a finished and ornamental appearance. 

The length of the whole building of the gateway is 58 feet 
4 inches, °and the depth of it through is 12 feet 4 inches. 
The outer archway is 10 feet 8 inches in width. It then 
contracts to 10 feet 2 inches, and next to 11 feet 4 inches, 
owing to projections interiorly. This leads into a central 
chamber or vestibule, 18 feet 6 inches in length by 6 feet 
10 inches in breadth, from which one passo9 out through 
the inner arclnvav, which is at first 11 feet 4 inches 
in width, but widens out exteriorly on the inner side of 
the gateway to 12 feet. There are two very small doorways 
on the inner side of the gateway, one in the centre of 
each wing, which lead into two small side chambers, the 
dimensions of which are only 5 fed by 4 feet. 
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name of this gate, “ Changa Modi” has a curious 
origin ascribed to it. It is said that in old times a “ Modi,” 
or ‘purveyor, who had six fingers on one of his hands, had 
his shop just inside this gateway, and that from his being 
well known, and being constantly in attendance at that spot, 
the gateway at length came to be known by his name, and 
Was therefore called after him the “ Qhe-anga-modi Dartoctza,” 
that is, “ the gateway of the six-fingered modi,” which is much 
the same as if we would say in English—“ six-fingered Jack's 
Gate.” 

The Mubarik Manzal. 


The Mubarik Manzal is now used as the Custom House 
or the Head Office of the Salt Department in Agra. It is 
situated at the end of the Bailanganj Road, close to the Ghat 
Road which rims along the bank of the river. 

It was built by Aurangzib Alamgir on the spot on which ho 
rested in Agra on his return from the great battle in which 
he defeated his brother D&ra Shikoh, and which battle took 
place somewhere between Samonghar and Fatehabad, or 
rather probably commenced near Samonghar and terminated 
near Fatehabad, in consequence of which it is called by 
some the battle of Samonghar, and by others the battle of 
Fatehabad. At any rate Fatehabad was originally a large 
Hindu village, then known under quite a different name, hut 
which was "re-named “ Fatehabad” by Aurangzib in comme¬ 
moration of his victory. 

The Mubarik Manzal is a large rectangular building ol an 
oblong shape, 171 feet in length by 84 feet in breadth, exclusive 
of the projections of the towers at the corners. It has a iiuo 
octagonal tower at each corner, each of which is surmounted by 
a pillared cupola which rises above the roof of the building. 
The building is three-storeyed, for which reason it is called a 
“Manzal.” There is a beautiful colonnade or pillared verandah 
on the east side of the building (ground floor) composed of 
fluted pillars, with engrailed arches rising from and between 
them. The west wall has fifteen openings through it. The 
south end has at present three doorways in it. On the 
level of the second storey, exteriorly, a covered-in corridor 
or verandah, with plain arches opening outwards, now runs 
along its sides; but it is probable that this was not the case 
at first, but that each of the upper storeys was less than, or 
retreated inwards from, the lower one, with only the platform 
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sides by the recession of 
each upper storey surrounding it, but having then no 
covered-in upper verandah. The third or uppermost storey 
is small, and of an irregular shape. 

W ithin the building, towards the middle of its inner 
western side, there is a compartment of the building which 
is said originally to have been used as a jJfcisjid. 

A ground plan of this building will accompany this report; 
but it is right that I should here state that the building has 
been very much altered in order to turn it into a Custom 
House. 

Tomb of Siiaii-ab-iil-Allah. 

Shah-ah-nl-A llah was a Muhammadan saint or faqir 
who lived in the time of JaMngir, and died in the time of 
Shah Jahan. It is related of him, during his lifetime, that, 
on one occasion, ho happened to go into the presence of the 
king (Jah&ngir), and that the king ordered him to drink 
some wine; but Shah-ab-ul-Allah firmly refused to drink 
any. Jahangir then said—“Do you not fear the power of 
the king?” —to which Shali-ab-ul-Allah replied—“Do you 
not lear the power of God ?” and immediately, thereupon, 
two lions came out of the faqir’s sleeves, which terrified the 
king and convinced him of the supernatural powers of Shah- 
ab-ul-Allah ! 

The tomb of Shah-ab-ul-Allah is one of the curiosities of 
Agra. It is situated in Wazirpura, which is about one-third 
of a mile to the north beyond the proper boundaries of the 
city of Agra. It is now surrounded by a sort of cloistered 
court or daldns, w ith a small Masjid on the west side of it; 
but all these additions arc modern, and only the tomb itself 
is old. 

The tomb is of marble, but has no covering over it, and 
is open to the air. It is surrounded merely by a stone railing, 
and stands on a raised platform or chabutra, 22 feet square. 
The tomb is not parallel to the sides of the chabutra, 
that is to say, the tomb is placed, longitudinally, exactly north 
awl south, while the sides of the chabutra or platform point 
north-east and south-west one way, and south-east and 
north-west the other way. 

The logon,1 connected with this tomb is—that when Shah- 
ah-ul-Allah died and was buried, his friends placed his body, 
by mistake, not properly according to the approved points 
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compass, that is, not north and south, but north¬ 
east and south-west, and parallel to the sides ol the platform 
or chabutra. After he was buried, and the tomb placed over 
the grave, his friends discovered that they had made a mis¬ 
take in placing his body in a wrong direction, but they said 
among themselves —“ Oh! well, as it is so, let it remain so, 
for the rnii.ii is dead, and he will not know anything about 
it.” But on the next day, when they came to visit the tomb 
again, they found, to their amazement, that the tomb had 
wheeled round, turning on its centre as an axis, so as to 
occupy a position due north'and south; in short, it seemed 
that, during the night, the good man, dead though he was, 
had occupied his time in wheeling both his body and his 
grave, with tombstone at top, round into the most approved 
position, due north and south, like the needle of a magnetic 
compass; and the consequence was that the-tomb from 
that time 4 occupied the twisted position in which it may now 
be seen. The old gentleman must surely have been highly 
electric 1 At any rate, he (or somebody else) succeeded in 
thoroughly electrifying the credulous beings who had the 
burying of him. 

At the north end of the tomb there is an erect marble 
headstone, on which there is a long inscription in tho Persian 
character, terminating with the statement that the death 
and interment of Shah-ab-ul-Allali took place in tho month 
of Safah, San Hijri 1061, or A. D. 1658; aud therefore 
Shah-ab-ul-Allah must have died during the reign of Shah 
Jahan. 

The Hamam or Allah Vardi Khan. 


On the left hand side of the Chipi Tola Street, just before 
where it terminates on the western esplanade of the fort, 
there is a fine red sandstone arched doorway, 23 feet 3 inches 
in width, with an inscription on it, stating that the building 
to which it belongs was built in the time of Jahftngir. This 
gateway leads into the great quadrangle of a large Hamam , 
or bath-house, called “ Hamam Allah Vardi Khan.” Tho 
building is now occasionally used as a serai. 

I can find no particular account as to who Allah Vardi 
Khan was. Seal Chand doe3 not notice the place at all in 
his “ Tafrih -ul-Iniarat but Raja Ram, in his “ Tatnirat 
Ayr ah f says that it was built by Allah Vardi Khan in 
the time of Shah Jahan. 
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The inscription is in verse. The following is a copy and 
translation of the inscription; but it is necessary that I 
should state that the first and last parts of the inscription 
are very much defaced :— 1 
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Translation . 

cc In the time of the king of kings, Jah&ngir, to whom 
“ belongs the fitting title of ‘ the defender of the people’ in 
“ the capital city of Agrah, which may it he the metropolis 
“of the kingdom, in peace Allah Vardi Khan built this 
“ clean Ilamam, according to his desire. Its cleanness may 
“ he compared to the purity of the sun. Its destruction 
“ can only be effected by heaven. With its rippling waters 
“ and cool shades, it forms a circle like a basin. The hauz 
“ is ever full of light and fishes. The finding of the date 
“ of its foundation for me will be perceived by a bath which 
“ washes away anxiety from the heart, even as a stain is 
“ washed away. I took hold of the skirts of pure persons, 
“ and said that the building of this Ilamam was due to 
“ him—1030.” 

The dimensions of this Ilamam ar o—length from east to 
west, 122 feet, breadth from north to south, 72 feet. 

I had thought that I should have been able to give the 
complete measurements of this building, and to make a 
ground plan of it, but the door of the place is locked, and 
the man who owns, or has the charge of the place, refused to 
open the door.* 
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te Aram Bagh” (vulgarly called “ Ram Bagh”) ; also called the 
Bagh Nur Afshan” (the temporary resting place of the 
body of Babar). 


This beautiful garden on the left bank of the river Jamna 
above Agra, commonly known as the “ Bam Bagh,” is too 
well known to require any description from me. Its original 
Hindu name was “Aram Bagh ,” or “the Garden of Rest,” 
which has been corrupted in modern times into “Bam Bagh ,” 
as if it meant the “ Garden of Bama /” The Muhammadan 
name of this garden is 46 Bagh Nur Afshan” which signifies 
literally the “ Garden of the Diffuser of Light.” Nur Afshan 
was the name of a lady in the harem of one of the Mughal 
emperors. It is supposed by some that she was the same 
person as Nur Jahan, the queen of Jah&ngir. 

Seal Chand, in his “Tafrih-ul-Imarat,” mentions the 
garden, but does not say by whom it was constructed. Raja 
Ram, in his “ Tamirat dgrah ,” calls it “ Bagh Nur Afshan ,” 
but says that it was constructed by Baja Jawahir Singh of 
Bhartpur! This, however, is impossible , because it is pretty 
certain that this is one of the oldest garden enclosures about 
Agra; for there is a well known tradition current to the effect 
that when Babar died his body was first temporarily interred 
in the “Aram Bagh” before it was taken to its final resting 
place at Kabul. There is a small circular domed building 
or pavilion, about the centre of the western half of the 
garden, which may possibly mark the place where Babar’s 
body was temporarily interred. There is a raised terrace at 
the end of the garden, next the river, on which there are 
two handsome old buildings, of red sandstone, standing. 
These buildings, no doubt, originally formed the wings of 
the garden palace of Nur Afshan; but they are now 
altered into European dwelling-houses for the use of Euro¬ 
pean visitors who go there for change of air. The two 
corner towers of this garden enclosure, next the river, are 
very fine and lofty. They are octagonal, built of red sand¬ 
stone, and surmounted by pillared cupolas. The exterior 
walls of these towers are beautifully ornamented with carv¬ 
ing, the most remarkable device being the representations 
of long-shaped, slender-necked surais or water-bottles, and 
it is worthy of remark that the same device is found on the 
great tower in the Buland Bagh , and also adorns the walls , 
at the river face, of the enclosure of Jeswant Singh's Ohatri, 
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Havaili Dak a Shikoh. 

This enclosure contained the garden palace of Dara 
Shikoh, who was intended to have been the successor of 
Shah Jalian. The site of this enclosure now goes by tlio 
name of the “Jamna Bagh hut it is now almost entirely 
swept away and built over with houses. All that now re¬ 
mains of it is the fragment of a massive old wall of a 
bridge over a nulla, and an enclosed piece of ground belong¬ 
ing to the son of the late Joti Perslmd, the great Native 
Banker of Agra. The site of the Havaili of Dara Shikoh 
or “Jamna Bagh,” is situated on the right bank of the 
river immediately to the north of the fort. 

Havaili Islam Khan Rumi. 

This is a ruined red sandstone palace of vast dimensions, 
situated on the right-hand or south side of the Taj Hoad, 
about half-way between the fort and the taj. 

Seal Chand, in his “ Tafrih-ul-Imarat says that 
“ some persons say that Islam Khan Humi lived during the 
“reign of Shah Jahan ; but through his exertions and investi- 
“ gat ions he is able to find that Husain Pasha of Bussorak 
“under the dominion of It dm [Turkey] came to Hindustan, 
“ and consequently incurred the displeasure of the Emperor 
“ of ltum” [i. e., Sultan of Turkey.] " After this, Husain Pasha 
“ entered the service of Jahangir, who gave him many presents 
“and conferred the title of Wazir Islam Khan upon him, 
“ by which name his Havaili is called.” 

This building is nowin a totally ruinous and dilapidated 
condition, only some of its towers and a portion of the emp¬ 
ty shell of the walls being now standing. Nevertheless it is 
still decidedly the largest, loftiest, and noblest looking ruin 
about Agra, and well worthy of a visit. 

Havaili Astf Khan. 

Tho construction of this palace is by some attributed to 
Aziz Khan, who was a well known general in the time of 
iJahfingir; but I believe with others that it was really built 
by Aslf Khan, prime minister of Jahftngir, the father of 
Mumtaz Mahal, and the son of Gluas Beg alias Khwaja 
jEeas, Itimad-ud-Daulah, or high treasurer to Akbar and 
JaliftngH'- 
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^ Tliis building was standing in a perfectly entire and 
habitable condition, until the mutiny and insurrection of 
1857, when it was blown up by the orders of the British 
authorities, who thought that it would afford a cover for 
any native force coming to attack the fort. There arc 
now only a few scattered fragments remaining of the masses 
of solid masonry which were hurled into the air by the 
explosion ; but I was informed by Dr. Playfair, Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, Agra Circle, that a few 
years before the mutiny the building was in such an excel¬ 
lent state of preservation that he and a friend had actually 
lived for some time in this old palace of Asif Khan’s. 

Native Anachronisms in History, as exemplified by Seal Ciiand's 

ACCOUNT OF THE IIaVAILI AeZAD BaKHSH. 

It is seldom that natives take the trouble to give any¬ 
thing whatever of historical data in their flatulently ful¬ 
some dedicated books; indeed, it is a rare chance if they even 
tell one where a building is situated. But when they clo, on 
extremely rare occasions, attempt to go into the history of 
any place, it would be just as well perhaps if they had 
left it alone, and never made any attempt of the kind. One 
may read through the whole of Seal Chand’s and Baja Ram’s 
books without being able to find out where any one single 
building they notice is situated ; but as an instance to 
the historical incorrectness and anachronisms of these 
native would-be book-makers, I will now quote what 
Seal Chand says concerning the “ Uavaili Aezad Ba/chsh .” 
lie says : — “ The Havaili Aezad Bakhsh is situated just 
“ near the river bank.* It was in a ruinous state, and was 
“repaired by Mr. Reid, a merchant, and afterwards a 
“school was established in it for the teaching of Arabic 
“ and Persian. 

“This Havaili was built by Aezad Bakhsh, who was 
“ a very learned man. lie lived during the reigns of both 
“ Akbar and JahAngir; the former conferred the title of 
“ Asaf Khan upon him, and made him his treasurer; the 
“latter conferred the title of Wazir upon him. Aezad 
“ Bakhsh was afterwards appointed as a tutor to the Sluihzada 
“ Muhammad Azam Shall. 

• Quart / But. wAw i Tho “ rwir bank " of tlio Jumna extoiida from tliu HimaIuyu/1 
to All»th*bnd I 
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“Afterwards, when there was a war between Farukhsir 
“ and Azam Shah, a Khoja of the court of Farukhsir took 
“ possession of the Havaili, w r hich was afterwards called by 
“ by his name.” 

According to this account, therefore, Aezad Bakhsh alias 
Asaf Khan must have lived from the time of Akbar to the 
time of the Princes Azam and Farukhsir, the latter the 
great-grandson of Aurangzib, or from about the year 
1600 A. D. to the year 1713 A. D., a period of 113 years, 
and this too without at all taking into account the 'previous 
years of his life, before he attained to manhood and before 
lie was employed by Akbar, which, if added to the 113 years, 
would probably give him a lifetime of about 130 years’ 
duration! Such absurdity as this requires no comment 
from me.* 


The Chatri or Jeswant Singh. 

Some little distance up the right bank of the river, to the 
north of the fort, about half-way between the garden 
palace of Pvaja Bhoj and Jafar Khan’s Roza (all outside the 
old city wall), and near a village called “ Rajward" (which 
occupies a central point near the bank of the river, on the 
tract of ground allotted for the residences of the Hindu 
Rojas who attended the court of the Mughal emperors at 
Agra), there is a beautiful red stone building in a very 
perfect state of preservation, called “ Jeswant Singh's Ghatrif 
said to have been built over the spot where the body of 
Jeswant Singh of Mewar or Jodhpur was burnt, after his 
death, in the time of Aurangzib. But as he is known to 
have died at Kabul, could his body have been brought to 
Agra to be burnt ? This place consists of a walled enclosure, 
in the centre of which is a square red stone building, the 
entire sides of which are composed of the most beautiful 
open stone lattice-work, of very varied and exquisite 
patterns. (In this particular, it put me most strongly m 
mind of the mausoleum of Pir Faddu near Itepari, only 
that the latter is somewhat smaller and domed , while 

# Notv by General ( unninghatn.- i understand Stud Qband’s statements to say no nioro 
than tHut A< zud Hukh.di livid during the reigns of Akbar nud Jahangir, ttiul that hia 
Hnvaili wuw taken po^i »nion of iu the lime of l-Vukhair by one of the courtiers ; that is. long 
niter the founder a deat h. Thu mention <>l Parukhitir's Khoja does not imply that Aezud 

Bnkhah Wms then living, if it dow imply imicli, tluii liu must have boon living wcu 
Inter, when Air. Reid look powcsiMuii of hin ILmwli. 
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ant Singh's Chatri is not domed.) The outer side of the 
red stone wall of the exterior enclosure of the “ Chatri ” next 
the river is beautifully ornamented with sculpture in relief, 
the principal ornament being the representation of a beauti¬ 
ful long thin-necked surai or water-bottle, accompanied by 
wreaths of flowers, &c.; and I remarked the very same kind 
of ornamentation on the walls of the great “ bnrj or 
cupola’d three-storeyed tower, called the “ Battis Khambka ” 
in the Buland Bagh, or garden of Khoja Buland Khan,* 
above the Earn Bagh, across the river opposite. The outer 
walls, next the river,, of the-enclosure of Jcsioant Singh's 
Chatri are pierced by doorways and windows, containing 
folding doors of stone, each half or leaf of the folding doors 
being formed of one single stone , and turning on hinges on 
the mortice and tennon-pivot principle. This " Chatri ” is, in 
short, altogether so beautiful, so unique of its kind, and in 
such a perfect state of preservation, that I most certainly 
think it would be well worth photographing , especially a 
view from the river side. 

The TJdinath Bagh is a great old walled garden enclosure, 
named after TJdinath , a Jogi or Ilindu devotee, who is said 
to have lived in the time of Akhar. It is situated about 
half a mile to the west of Sliakganj, and very near where 
the mismanaged little battle of Agra took place during the 
mutiny. It is a large walled enclosure, with octagonal 
towers at each of the four corners, and inside the wall at 
the eastern end of the enclosure there are the remnants of 
a fine old red sandstone building, of which only the southern 
wing is now standing; but there are several large frag¬ 
ments of fluted, full-bellied, stone pillars lying about, 
which are decidedly Hindu in character, and which indicate 
that there must once have been here a fine pillared building 
of considerable size. Towards the western end of this 
enclosure there is a high building of more modern con¬ 
struction which is still inhabited; and in the centre of the 
western wall there is a plain gateway. This walled 
enclosure contains some of the finest, loftiest, and oldest 
trees about Agra. 

There is a very interesting legend connected with this 
enclosure, which I will give as follows:— It is said that 
Akhar being anxious to see this Jogi, sent him a message 
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he wished him to come to his palace; but the 
Jogi, being, like most Jogis of ancient times, a very 
independent and erratic sort of individual, who pretended to 
treat all worldly pomps with contempt, declined to go, and 
said that the Badshah might come to him, if he wanted to 
see him. But Akbar’s curiosity was only the more excited 
by the indifference of the Jogi, and so* a few days after¬ 
wards lie set out with a large retinue in order to go and 
see, with his own eyes, what kind of man this Jogi was. 
W hen Akbar had approached to a short distance from the 
Jogi’s garden enclosure, the Jogi was seen squatting in ab¬ 
straction, either on the top of the wall, or on the top of one 
ol the low corner towers of the walled enclosure. Some of 
Akbar’s followers, seeing this, looked upon it as a mark of 
disrespect, as they thought that, according to the usual 
custom, the Jogi should have come forward to meet the 
Badshah; and therefore they rode forward and called out to 
the J ogi, saying—“ The Badshah is coming, how is it that you 
do not come out to meet him ?” and also w T hen the disci¬ 
ples of the Jogi, who were with him, saw the equipage of 
the king coming, they also had said to the Jogi—“The 
Badshah is coming with his retinue, go thou and meet 
him.” But the Jogi replied to them all—“What do I 
care about the king! I have nothing to do with him! 
Let him come if he will!” At length when the king had 
approached pretty close to the walls of the Jogi’s garden 
enclosure, the Jogi said to the walls, on which he sat— 
“ The king’s equipage is moving forward hither, but why do 
not ye move P” Then, obedient to the command of the J ogi, 
the walls of the enclosure began to move forward ; and 
w hen the w alls had moved forward so far until they had 
reached close up to the spot to which the king had arrived, 
the king, wonder-struck, dismounted from his elephant and 
n|ade obeisance to the Jogi, and said — that he now found 
that the fame which had reached him of the Jogi’s power 
and sanctity was a true and actual fact. The king then 
asked the Jogi if there was anything that he wanted, as he 
would grant him whatever he would wish; to which the 
Jogi replied*—“ I ^vant nothing! What can I want P” The 
king then returned to his palace, pondering over the strange 
circumstances which had occurred. 

Madhogarh was a mud fort built outside of and near the 
Bengali Jiurj of the fort ol Agra, on a triangular spot of 
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ground between the Bengali Burj, the Taj Ptoad and the 
river, or, in other words, close outside the south-eastern 
angle of the present fort. It was built, according to some 
accounts, by Madho Singh, a Jat Chief of Bliartpur, and ac¬ 
cording to other and more reliable accounts, by the Mahratta 
Chief Madhoji Sindhia, when the Mahrattas held possession 
of the fort of Agra. The locality cited above, which is uni¬ 
versally pointed out as the site of Madhogarh, is the moot 
extraordinary position for any fort, but more especially for a 
mud fort, for the land there' is very low, and constantly 
subject to inundation by the river; indeed, this year (1871) 
the river Jamna has entirely changed its course from the 
thither to the hither side, so that it now runs close to the 
eastern side of the fort, and has covered part of the site of 
the Madhogarh. Judging by what used to be the high- 
water mark of the river in former years at that spot, the only 
piece of ground on which the Madhogarh could have stood 
must have been a low triangular patch of ground measuring 
700 feet in width from north to south by 400 feet from the 
high-water mark of the river up to the ditch of the fort. 
But before the British authorities constructed an embanked 
road between the fort and the river, the river used to come 
up much nearer to the fort, when the water was at its 
height during the rains. The Madhogarh w r as entirely razed 
to the groimd, and all traces of it are sw ept away; and the 
low, originally semi-marshy, ground on w hich it is said to 
have stood, is, to my idea, the most unlikely position for a fort 
(especially a mud one) that I have ever heard of. 

Old Eabthworks to the south of the Fort. 


I may here, however, mention that 1 also examined the 
high grounds immediately to the south of the j present fort, 
exactly opposite the “ Amur Singh Gate” and I found that 
the surface evidently consisted of “ made earth” raised in 
a peculiar manner at two points on each side of the centre , 
and particularly at the sides and back, as if the remains of 
earthen ramparts. At the back or soutli side of this place 
there are tw o thick pillars of earth still standing out from 
the declivity of that side of the high ground w hich most 
certainly once formed the cores or centres of two bastions; 
and connected with these mud bastions, on the edge of the 
high ground close to the north, or inward side oflhem, there 
runs an old trench , with fragments of brick and stone scattered 
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along it, which evidently are tlie remains of tlie found- 


ation of a strong wall. Similar trenches, with fragments of 
brick and stone, run along other portions of the edges of this 
high ground; and over its whole surface fragments of brick 
and stone either appear imbedded in the soil or lie scattered 
about on the surface. On the two highest points of the middle 
of tills high ground, there are some huge fragments of mas¬ 
sive walls lying, which from their position are evidently por¬ 
tions of large buildings which were probably blown up with 
gunpowder. One of these large fragments of masonry has 
circular channels (or pipes of masonry) passing through them, 
and probably therefore once formed a portion of a great bath, 
or bathing cistern. There ai'e also the remains of some 
ancient floors or pavements, formed of hard cement and brick. 
These latter remnants, however, may be the remains of old 
Muhammadan palatial buildings built on the site of an old 
Hindu fort. But the traces of earthworks, which I mentioned 
before, are most certainly those of an old fort, and not of any 
mere Muhammadan buildings. A fort, if built on this spot, 
would overlook and command the pi’esent fort of Agra. 

So convinced am I that this high ground is the site of 
some ancient fort, that, if I had not already good reason 
to believe (as I have stated in a former part of this report) 
that the Badalgarh was situated partly on the site of the 
present fort and partly to the west of it, to the north of the 
Tripolia, I would otherwise have been inclined to have 
looked upon the earthworks on the heights, to the south of 
the “Amur Singh Gate,” as a preferable site for the old 
Badalgarh. 

The highest point, however, of the whole of the high 
ground, outside and opposite the “ A mar Singh Cate” of the 
fort, is the elevated spot which is now occupied by the third 
and highest of the three small European cemeteries which 
lio outside the south of the fort. 


PLACES OF INTEREST IN THE DISTRICT OF AGRA AND 
THE NEIGHBOURING COUNTRY. 

Bunii [ana Palace. 

Half-way between Samongar and the Taj, or about four 
miles beyond the Taj, there are the remains of a fine old 
palace, called “ Bnrhiana Mahal.” Who built it, 1 have 
not yet been able to ascertain. 
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“BCjkia TAi” or “ Buhiiiya TAl.” 



(Qurere ? Budhiya Tdl ?) 

This place is situated on the other side of the river, about 
fourteen miles from Agra, on the Allygarh and Shekohabad 
Road, and about twelve miles from N unihai. This name 
is given to a large ornamental tauk, constructed of 
masonry on a raised platform of masonry, in the centre 
of which there is an octagonal-domed building, with a 
bridge on arches leading across to it. The name “ BAria 
Tdl ” might be conceived to mean a tank for diving (from 
“ burnaf to dive) rather than “ Burhiya or “ old woman’s 
tank," the common popular interpretation given to it. 

But there is a tradition connected with this place which 
seems to hear out the popular interpretation of the name. 

It is said that there was an old woman, a sort of queen 
of thugs, who had seven sons who were all thugs. By 
the proceeds of this joint-stock strangulat'ory trade she 
became rich; and in order to appease whatever displeasure 
the gods might entertain about her little breath-stopping 
and filching peccadilloes, she constructed this tank and 
building, partly for her own satisfaction, and partly as a 
haven of rest for jogis and faqirs of doubtful character, 
who found shelter here from the moral law in a study of 
their peculiar religious pandects in this her island home! 

From the discovery of certain small sculptures found in 
the mud at the bottom of the “ BAria Tdl," I am inclined 
to think that it must be the remains of some very ancient 
place, and that the name may possibly be derived from 
Buddhi or Bod Id Tdl, which might signify either the 
Buddhist Tank, or the tank of the Bodhi tree. Some men 
whom I employed to search for remains in different parts 
of the Agra District, brought me the following few articles, 
which they dim' up in the mud at the bottom of the Buna 
Tdl .— 

(1.)—A small sculpture in lightish coloured sandstone, 
representing a male and female figure evidently 
sitting under the Buddhist Bodlii tree. On the 
pedestal underneath the figures thoro have been 
a series of very small figures, each riding on 
some animal, and of which, two of which arc 
still distinguishable, one rides on a lion, and 
the other on a peacock. 
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)—A small sculpture in reel sandstone, representing 
three, and part of a fourth figure; the upper 
part of the bodies of these figures are human, 
with hair tied in a great bunch on top of the 
head, and hands joined in front in attitude of 
supplication; the lower part of the bodies of 
these figures are composed, in each instance, 
of three serpents’ tails. I therefore take these 
figures to represent Nagas. 

)—A small thoroughly Jain image, hut with four arms, 
in a cross-legged sitting position of contempla¬ 
tion, sculptured on a square block of limestone. 

)—Another small sitting image. 

)—A brick of a semi-elliptical shape, with a human 
figure moulded on it. 

(6.)—A fragment of sculptured stone, about 8 inches by 
6 inches, representing a strange conglomeration 
of legs and arms, one of which holds a Buddhist 
chakra. 


(3 


(4. 

(5. 


The Kassaundi Gar hi, or “ Raja Gaj Raj,” otherwise called “The 
Bawan Garhi,” or the Fifty-two Forts. 

The station of Toondla, where the Agra Branch Line joins 
the Grand Trunk of the East Indian Railway, is well known 
to most people. The village or small town of Kassaundi 
is situated about eight and a half to nine miles distant, 
south-east from Toondla. In fact, the whole of this tract to 
within about three miles of Toondla (or an extent of about 
six miles) is commonly called “ Kassaundi Garhi” as if 
it had once been one great capital city defended by a 
series of forts; and this is by common consent asserted 
by the natives to have been founded by “ Baja Gaj ” 

' Leaving Toondla behind on the north-west, and proceed¬ 
ing south-eastwards on the Kassaundi Road (if that can be 
called a road, which is a mere path among nullahs), one 
first arrives at a village called “ Anwar a” about two and a 
half miles distant from Toondla. In the centre of this 
village, or rather surrounded by the village, there is the 
site or the remains of the foundations of an ancient 
fort .—(Quaere,—Can At? war a be a corruption of AnhvU 
tear a ?) This is "Fort No. 1.’ Two miles beyond this, 
one arrives at a village called “ Elampurf and about 


-one quarter of a mile to the north of this, there are the 
remains of “ Fort No. 2.” About one mile and a half to 
the south-east of Elampur there are the remains of another 
fort, near which there is an ancient tank or reservoir of 
masonry, called " Rathi-ka-Hauz .” This is “ Fort No . 3.” 
Lastly, about four miles due east , beyond Elampur, one at 
length arrives at Kassaundi, which is surrounded by the 
remains of the sites of several ancient forts and tilas , three 
in particular being chiefly conspicuous towards the south, 
on either side of a long ravine, or series of ravines, which 
lead to the river (Jamna), which runs about two or three 
miles off towards the south. In and around this neigh¬ 
bourhood the remains of the rest of the “ Fifty-two Forts ” 
are said to exist. Some years ago, several of these forts 
were still standing in a partly entire state, but the villagers 
and country people generally have gradually demolished 
the walls; and I believe that when the Railway was first 
being constructed, the country people sold a large amount 
of the materials, of which‘these forts were constructed, 
to the Railway authorities and contractors, the Railway 
people being probably utterly unaware as to whence the 
materials really came from. If, however, the Railway people 
got any of the materials for use, of which these forts were 
constructed, they must have been considerably superior to 
any materials now in use with the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment ! for some of the bricks found in the foundations 
of the razed Kassaundi forts are reputed to be no less than 
three cubits in length by about one foot in thickness , and 
require four men to carry a single brick! Well, to come 
down a bit, like Miss Martineau and her; “ hundreds of 
carriages,” under the hands of Sydney Smith, or like flake 
and “ his hundred cats in the garden,” they may at least be 
upwards of two feet or more in length and about eight 
inches in thickness . These are bricks from old foundations . 
The bricks which belonged to the upper portions of the 
walls appear to be about the same size as those I found at 
tho Aundha Khera and Surajpur , namely, . about 1 foot 
3 inches in longth by about 4 inches in thickness. Now 
bricks of such a size as this must be very ancient indeed! 

I have not as yet been able to get any of these bricks 
brought away. 

As I said before, according to the traditions ol that part 
of the country, Kassaundi Gar hi , or at least the old razed 
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rtrcsses in its neighbourhood, were founded by <c Baja 
Gaj!” But which llaja Gaj'i is the question which at 
once occurs to one ! Unfortunately, there were three or 
four ancient Bajas of that name, for instance— 

1. — *Raja Gaja of the Bhatti tribe, B. C. 94 (see geneal¬ 
ogy of the Baos of Jesalmir), who had a son called 
Salvahan . 

2 . —Gardabharupa, vulgarly called “ Gadhf " Gadhya” 
or “ Gaj,” the son of Sadhroshana or Sadasva-sena, of 
Malwa, who is supposed by some also to have been called 
“ Vamdeva,” and the father of Vikram&ditya I,—B. C. 
91. 


3.— Raja Gaj , the founder of Gajni and the son of Sub- 
hava or Subhaga (Quaere,— Subhaga-sena ?), —who, some 
accounts say, was slain in the year 72 after Vikram&ditya, 
that is, 72 years after B. C. 75, which is equal to B. C. 3. 
Which of these then was the founder of Kassaundi 
Garhi ? 


Kheragarh. 

Kheragarh is situated about twenty-four miles to the 
south of Agra, and about eight miles to the west of the 
Gwalior Road, on the banks of the Ban Ganga river. It is 
a large village, or small town, standing on a large and 
ancient Kb era. 

About 300 or 400 feet to the north side of Kheragarh 
there is an old Tila in which ancient sculptures are often 
found; and there is another Tila , called u Taisu Tila,” about 
500 feet to the cast side of Kheragarh, in which ancient 
sculptures have also frequently been foimd. There are the 
remains of a mud fort at Kheragarh which is said to have 
been built on the site of an ancient fort built of brick , 
which is the origin of the word “ garh” in the name of 
“ Kheragarh” 

“KhAngau. RCn,” tc KAga R6r,” or “ Kagar6ll.” 

KdgarOll is situated about three Jc6s this side of Kheragarh, 
and about eighteen miles from Agra. It is a very ancient 
place, and the present village stands on an ancient Tila , 
composed of the debris of an ancient fort. There are the re¬ 
mains of a very strong and thick wall which runs through 
below the western part, of the village of Kagarbll. This wall 
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... Composed of huge blocks of red sandstone, some of thorn 
beautifully carved. A great portion of this wall lies t 
buried under tbe earth of the old Tila on which the village 
of Kagaroll stands; hut another portion of the wall which 
extended heyoncl the Til a had been almost entirely dug up 
by the peasantry, until at length they began to quarrel about 
then* respective right to the materials, there is no wall non 
standing isolated by itself. 

I find by enquiries made of the inhabitants of the place, 
that the statement which recently appeared in the Delhi 
Gazette is quite true so far as, that the ancient fort buried 
under this place was actually founded by a “ Uaja Ivor, 
wbo is said to have been the son of “ Khangar. 

There is a tradition preserved in the neighbourhood about 
a “ white crow ” or hag, in consequence of the appearance 
of which, as an omen of augury, Raja Ror built a tort heie, 
and from which circumstance it was called “ Kaga Tor, 
now corrupted to “ Kagaroll.” But to my mind the name ot 
the fort is evidently derived from the combined names ot 
Raja Khdngar and his son Raja Bor, which would form the 
name of Khdngar Bor, which in time might easily have been 
corrupted to Khdngar-Boll or Kagaroll. It must also be 
remembered that there is a tribe of Rajputs* called Bora. 

It seems that there are many remains frequently found, or 
dug up at E&gardll, such as sculptures, images, old corns, Ac. 

Two trustworthy men whom I lately sent there to explore 
the place brought me the following things, which had been 
dug up at Kagar611t:— 

(IV—An image of a warrior in yellowish sandstone; pre¬ 
sent height about 13 inches; but as it has lost 
the lower part of the right leg from the ankle 
and the lower part of the left leg from below 
the knee, its original height was probably about 
1 foot 4 inches. It is a very boldly sculptured 
figure, and the features of the face are lino and 
manly, and of the handsomest Hindu type, the 
warrior has his right knee raised ; on his right 
arm he presents a shield in defence; and m his 
left hand he brandishes a straight sword ot huge 
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dimensions over liis head. In a belt round bis 
waist he wears a dagger with a cross-shaped hilt 
at his left side. The hair of the head is full, but 
drawn back in straight lines on the head. The 
figure is naked, with the exception of a cloth round 
the loins, a belt round the waist, and a triple 
necklace round the neck. It is evidently the 
figure of a warrior of great strength, probably of 
some ancient hero . I should not wonder if this 
were a figure of Baja Bor himself. 

(2) .—A small female figure, carved in relief, in a kneeling 

or sitting position. 

(3) .—A small figure, in white sandstone, of a hull , spring¬ 

ing forward in great terror, with the fore-legs 
raised, and attacked from behind by either a 
leopard or a tiger or a lion, which has got hold of 
the butt's tail in its mouth. Behind the bull's 
fore-legs a man's leg and foot appear, but the 
upper part of this human figure has been broken 
off, and on the top of the back of the bull there 
are the remains of two human feet of much 
smaller dimensions than the other. 

(4) ._The remains of a small elephant or a bull in steatite . 

_Two very small and curious figures carved in some 

kind of greyish-black stone, one of which is like 
an elephant, but with a very long conicalshaped 
human-like face. Underneath its belly there is 
a young one sucking at its teats. The other is 
a small sitting figure, probably of some divinity, 
with a very absurd physiognomy. 

A few coins were also brought to me from KAgarfill, all of 
which wore either very much defaced or of no importance, 
with the exception of one which I can hardly call a coin, 
but which, is a thin dice of copper or mixed metal, one side 
of which is covered witli a representation of a circular rayed 
symbol, resembling a chakra or wheel, and the other side 
appears to be blank. 

I hope, however, to obtain more coins from that locality, 
as the inhabitants of the place say that a great many coins, 
as well as images and other sculptures in stone, are found 
there. 

About quarter of a mile to the north of KiigarAll there 
is a very fine Muhammadan mausoleum , called the u Bara 
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f mbha,” built of red sandstone. The roof is supported 
by tivelve pillars, and is surmounted by a dome. There are 
four tombs in this mausoleum; on one of them there is an 
inscription, of which I have received an impression. I had 
measurements and a rough ground plan made of this 
mausoleum. 


Jajao. 

Jajao is a village situated on the Utangan river, about 
eight miles to the east of Kheragarli, and on the old Gwalior 
Road which was in use in the time of the Mughals It is re¬ 
markable for possessing a very large and grand royal serai 
with a very lofty gateway, which is said to be higher than 
the lofty gateway of the Ladli Bagh, Agra. The gateway 
is built of red sandstone, and contains three storeys, and is 
surmounted by a chatri or pavilion and two domes. There 
is a very fine Masjid in the west side of the serai built of 
red sandstone. There is a very long Arabic inscription on 
a slab of white marble over the central kibla apse of tho 
Masjid. I have received an impression of this inscription, 
but. it was so badly taken that I have .not yet been able io 
read it. I had measurements and a rough ground plan mado 
of the serai with the gateway and the Masjid. 

I may mention that Jajao has evidently been an ancient 
Hindu place, as several ancient sculptures have been found 
there. One which was brought to me, a small oblong slab of 
variegated sandstone, represents two standing human figures 
in reb'ef; one, either male or female, with a high head-dress, 
like a grenadier’s cap, holding a cup in the right hand, and a 
club in the left hand ; the other a female figure with some¬ 
thing like a bead-belt round the waist, with a high puckered 
head-dress, a necklace, and great earrings, and supporting 
with the right hand something which appears very much 
like a Buddhist symbol, namely, a globe supporting a pedestal, 
on which there is an arch-shaped object. 


Jagner. 

Jagner is a place situated between RApbfts and Biana. 
There is a now nearly closed up cave or caves there, con- 
1 looted with which there is the following tradition :— 

A Hindu Jogi or Bair&gi, or hermit, lived there in a cave 
in ancient times. He had a cow (or) according to some 
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accounts, milch-goats) which he entrusted to a Gwala , or a 
herdsman, to pasture. At the end of the time agreed upon, 
the herdsman came for his pay. The hermit gave the man 
only a handful of grains of wheat or barley. The herdsman 
went away offended and disgusted, and threw away the grains 
of corn which he had received; but on his road home he 
happened to see that some of the grains were still sticking 
to his clothes; but, lo! and behold! they were no longer 
mere common grains of corn, but they had turned into grains 
of gold. The herdsman then thought better of the matter, 
and turned back towards the hermit’s cave, in order to ask 
for some more [of these grains of corn which turned into 
gold. But when he arrived at the cave, he found it closed 
up, and the hermit gone ; but a supernatural voice proceeded 
from the interior of the cave saying—“ From henceforth let 
there be a mela or fair held here every year in remembrance 
of me, and those who shall present offerings at this shrine 
shall obtain the blessing of prolificness and prosperity I” In 
consequence of this, a fair is still held here every year, at 
which numbers of people from various parts of India attend, 
specially women. The hermit had, it seems, during his life 
tamed some small animals which inhabited the caves, but 
regarding which I am unable to find out whether they were 
mungoose or civet-cats. The people, specially the women, 
who attend these fairs always present offerings of food and 
milk for the use of these animals. 

>On the heights above and near Jagner there are a number 
of cairns or heaps of stones, which I myself believe to be 
the sepulchral remains of the aborigines of the country, 
but connected with which there is the following popular 
tradition: It is said that, in very ancient times, a royal 
marriage procession was x^assing that way; but according to 
some accounts the party was struck down by thunderbolts or 
lightning, while, according to other accounts, they were 
attacked and slain by enemies or robbers; and on the spots 
where they fell, people who passed by that way had, from time 
immemorial, each thrown a stone, until at length on each 
sjjot there was a heap of stones, or, in other words, a series of 
cairns . 

From Jagn6r I received a |>iecc of sculpture, namely, 
a cross-legged sitting figure, apparently Jain or Buddhist 
sculptured in relief, on a semi-eUiptical-shapod slab of red 
sandstone. Height of stone 1 foot, breadth 8 inches. 
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urana Kiiera,” near Giionsli, north of the Ciiambal River. 


About five or six /cos (ten or twelve miles) to the south 
of Bhateswar, and about one mile this side of a village called 
“ Ghonsli” on or near the left or hitherward bank of the 
river Chambal, there is a very large “ Kliera” called f< Pu- 
rana Khera” which is the site of some ancient city. The 
small villages of “ Abhehpura” “ Sanpura” and “ Garhi ” 
now stand on or near this ancient “ Kliera ” and about four 
to four and a half miles distant from this “ Pur ana Kliera” 
the villages of Bai and Jarar are situated. 


Remains from “ Khetli Ghat,” Chambal; “Nurabad,” beyond 
the Ciiambal; Adalatnagar; and Itmadpur. 

From Klietli Ghat , Chambal .—A Buddhist or Jain image, 
a pparently female, in a cross-legged sitting posture, the 
hands joined in supplication, the face very broad and 
Turanian, the top of the head terminating in a point, the ears 
enormous and pendulous, with large pendant earrings; 
height 8 inches, breadth 5^ inches. 

From Nurabad .—A splendid tliree-headed figure, perfect 
to the waist, apparently of the Hindu “ Tri-murti” beauti¬ 
fully sculptured in an exceedingly heavy greenish coloured 
kind of basaltic stone. Present height 1 foot 1 inch, breadth 
of stone 9 inches. 

From Adalatnagar .—A block of light-coloured sandstone, 
nhout 1 foot 4 inches in height by about 9 inches in width, 
elaborately sculptured, displaying numerous figures,—among 
others, two central figures, male and female, standing under 
a canopy, with a little child of minute dimensions between 
them. I am told that there is an inscription on a slab of 
stone at Ad&latnagar. 

From Itmadpu/r .—An oblong piece of variegated red sand¬ 
stone, with a clamp hole at top, which evidently once formed 
portion of a building, the front of the stone being carved 
iuto a pilaster-shaped projection, with figures sculptured on 
it-—two central sitting figures under canopies, one above the 
°ther, with other half figures appearing at each side of 
them. 


Jalesar. 

There is an olcl fort of some consideration at JoUmr, 
wluc-h is by some supposed to have been originally founded 
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,y tuc Rajas of Tavagarh, but which was added to, altered, 
and occupied by Muhammadan Governors. There are also 
said to be old mounds or “ tilas” at or near Jalhsar; and I 
am told that ancient Hindu coins are frequently found there. 

Jalfcsar appears to have been at one time in the possession 
of the Tomar Rajas of Taragarh. 

I am told that there is a large stone figure of a horse, 
built into a wall, at Jaldsar, connected with which there 
is a tradition, somewhat to the following effect:—It is said 
that there was a Muhammadan “ Fir” or saint at Jalesar 
who was killed in some battle or affray with the Hindu 
Rajas of Taragarh, and that after he was killed his horse 
returned by itself to Jalesar, and there turned into stone; 
and to commemorate this event, there is a fair held at 
Jalesar every year at the spot where the stone horse is. 


Black Basaltic Pillars found at Agra. 

Before concluding this report, it may be well that I 
should offer a few remarks in connection with the great 
square black basaltic pillar which, with the base and 
capital of another similar pillar, and a long ponderous block 
of similar stone, which probably formed part of the entabla¬ 
ture over the pillars, are now in the groimds of the museum 
at Agra. 

The pillar above referred to, it is well known, once stood 
in the garden of the Taj Mahal; and while there, for some 
reason or other now unknown, the shaft of the pillar used 
to rock on its base;, with a slight touch of the hand, like one 
of the “ logon ” or rocking stones. 

Besides the remains of another pillar, and the large block 
of similar stone, before mentioned, which are in the grounds 
of the musoum, there are also the remains of a third pillar, 
now placed as gateposts at the gate of a European residence 
in the cantonments at Agra. 

Now, it is said that these block pillars, when in a perfect 
state, along with several others, originally stood in a line 
outside the water-gate of the fort of Agra, between tho 
fort and the river, but that some of them had fallen down 
before the most perfect and complete one of them was 
removed from thence and placed in the Taj garden. 

These pillars were, most certainly, the work of Hindus , 
and they may ho either Jain or Bmhnmnkal, although 
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* myself am inclined to think that they are Jain, as their 
shape and style are Jain in character, and I believe that they 
'resemble the pillars of several ancient Jain colonnades still 

existing, in India. 

The only conclusion, therefore, that I can come to is, that 
these pillars formed the colonnade to the entrance, from the 
river, of some ahcient Hindu building, which was probably 
Pnlled down and destroyed when the fort was built; and, 
moreover, I believe that a very massive and elaborately 
sculptured black marble Jain image,* which is now at the Agra 
Museum, must originally have belonged to the same locality, 
a s I have heard that it was dug up somewhere near the fort 
a ud near the river. 


In Gah (Masjid) of Ala-ud-deen Khiui, and Tomb of Pir Faddu 

NEAR RePARI. 

The road that leads from Shekohabad to Bhateswar runs 
nearly southwards, or south-east by south. At the distance 
of about ten miles from the Shekohabad Railway Station 
( or twelve miles from Shekohabad itself), one arrives at a 
Muhammadan village called “ RSparifi situated in the 
midst of ravines, and near which there is an old fort now in 
ruins. From Repaid to the bank of the river Jamua is about 
1'vo miles ; and from thence there is a ferry which crosses 
the river to Kalinjar, from which place to Bhateswar is about 
two miles more. 

Rut before reaching- Repaid, and when I had gone about 
nine miles on the road, I observed, at some distance to the left 
hand side of the road towards the south-east, aruined build¬ 
ing of a reddish colour standing on a high ground. I there- 
t"i e went off the road to see what it was, and in doing so, 

• had to cross several deep ravines. On arriving at the 
spot, I found the building to be the remains of an ancient 
Masjid of largo size, surrounded by Muhammadan tombs 
°n all sides. It. was evidently built as an Id Oah, as may 
he inferred from the mention of the “ feast of Ramzan in 
ihe inscription preserved there. I also found that the natives 
of Repaid generally spoke of this building as an Id Oah. 
There does not seem to have ever been more than one huge 


* Of " M nisUvi'tifhft.'' iudgiug by tin? tort*!*? symbol* 

T Hoi* hy nlnoo i;- called Uii/x'i by all Muhammadan writ or* 

only Nieuiuut l llnii, who itgre< with Mr. Carltoyle ip writing Kubari or Ropnri. 
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western wall to this Id Gah, and which wall terminates at 
each end with a plain massive tower, with sides sloping in¬ 
wards upwardly in the Patlian style. On walking round 
to the eastern or inner side of this wall, I found over a central 
recess, or apse, a long inscription on a stone set into the 
wall, at a height of about eighteen feet from the ground (so 
that it was ultimately found necessary to procure a long lad¬ 
der from a neighbouring village in order to take an impres¬ 
sion of the inscription). According to this inscription, of 
which I took an impression, this Id Gah was built in the 
time of “ Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah Sikandar-ul-sdni , in 
the year (A . H.J 711.” 

The following is a copy of the inscription :— 

^ UjjJ) ^ g iUCJ) ^ AxCcw 

jAs* $JLi| v; > — j j) ) ^A/o jA |^Jv/oI fj ^jlkLuJ) tA^sr 1 '' 0 jj) 

v_]/-=*■ aJJ] ^ AJl L UaL* 

* {.xoljCkAw j j c 1 aIH A>k.c LAvO-J ] 




which may be translated as follows :— 

“ This sacred and magnificent place (notwithstanding its 
faults) w r as built in the time of the illustrious Sikandar-ul- 
sani [i. e ., the second Alexander] Al& ul dunya Av’al din 
Abu al mazafar Muhammad Shah Sultan by the grace of 
the Almighty Creator, defender of the Muhammadan faith 
and a great and powerful ruler and Sultan; may God cast 
his shadow thereon. God’s mercy is great in having caused 
the blessed month of R&mz&n to be instituted. May God 
make it glorious. In the year 711.” 

The dimensions of the Id Gah are as follows: total length , 
including towers, 157 ieet 10 inches; length from tower to 
tower at front 129 feet 2 inches ;* mean thickness of wall 6 
feet; circumference ot towers at base 45 feet; diameter 
of tow ers at base 15 feet; thickness of wall of towers 
3 feet 8 inches. As the walls of these towers slope very 
greatly inwards, the diameter at the top of the towers 
will, of course, he a very great deal less than that at the 

* The dintnm’fi botwoon tlio tow or» at. tho Li-k of Iho lmililititj. hovvovor \<t only 
124 loot l in oh, wliioh diflbrenco i« enuaod l»y tbo Homowhut bachcurd notiitiun of tho 
toweru. Sec plnn of thin Id Unit in pinto. 
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by calculation; not more than 11 feet 6 inches at 
top. There are eleven recesses in the walls (including 
the central apse) in front, three of which are 3 feet 10 
inches in depth, and the remainder 2 feet 10 inches 
hi depth. The outward breadth of the central apse is 
7 feet 6 inches, decreasing inwardly with a concavely 
curved back, divided into three faces, and surmounted by a 
hemispherical arch above. The other two larger recesses are 
each 7 feet 2 inches in breadth, and the remainder of the 
minor recesses vary from 5 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 7 inches 
in breadth. Along the back or west side of the wall of the Id 
Grah, there are five square-shaped buttresses, 3 lect in depth 
(sloping upwards and decreasing to about 2 feet at top) by 7 
feet 6 inches in length, leaving a space of 11 feet 0 inches be¬ 
tween each, except between the two on each side of the 
central one. In the space to each side of the central buttress 
at the back of the walls, which would otherwise have been 
occupied by two other buttresses, there arc two flights of 
stairs projecting from the wall, the lower steps leading up to 
which commence in the two recesses left, one on each side 
of the great central projection or buttress ; and in the northern 
one of these two recesses there is a doorway or entrance to 
a through passage, which is 7 feet 4 inches in breadth 
outwardly, but which suddenly contracts to about 3 feet, and 
passes through the wall diagonally or in a slanting direction, 
and comes out on the other (or east) side of the wall to the 
right, or north side of the central apse, by a narrow doorway 
of only 2 feet 3 inches in width. The plan ot this Id Gall is 
altogether peculiar and different from any that I had seen 
before. Along the whole length of the interior or east face 
of the wall, at a height of about twenty leet from the ground, 
there is a row of bright-blue glazed tiles from end to end, 
and which run close over the top of the inscription, i he 
wall is surmounted by the usual semi-elliptical-shaped battle¬ 
ments, or crenelations peculiar to India. The entire height 
of the wall is about 30 feet G inches, and with the 
addition of the crenelations it is about 32 feet. 

This Id Gab is built of brick, but the great peculiarity 
about it is the nature of the bricks ot which it is built. 
The whole of the brick-work, at least on the interior or east 
•side of the Musjid, has been covered with plaster, and to this 
plaster surface the Masjid was no doubt indebted tor any 
further ornamentation beyond the blue tiles, as might indeed 
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be seen in the arches of the small recesses in which the 
“ Kalima” was inscribed or formed in plaster on small cir¬ 
cular plaster medallions. As might be expected in many 
places, the plaster had entirely fallen off, leaving the brick¬ 
work bare and exposed. On examining this brick-work, 
I found that the greater portion of the bricks were moulded 
into patterns, but placed promiscuously in the wall along with 
other bricks which were not moulded, but plain. Indeed, 
in many cases th e pattern had been turned upside down ; and 
in other cases bricks that appeared to be plain were evi¬ 
dently the very same bricks with the pattern turned inside, 
and the plain side of the brick turned outwards (for these 
bricks were moulded into patterns only on one side), IE- 
short, these ornamentally moulded bricks evidently had 
nothing whatever to do with the original design of the 
building, but were built into the wall in any kind of way, 
without any regard whatever to the patterns witli which 
they were moulded. The patterns moulded on these bricks 
were sometimes in the form of scrolls, sometimes of squares, 
and sometimes of angular figures, and, no doubt, if carefully 
picked out and selected, several of them, if put together, 
would be found to compose a complete whole pattern or 
design. It is evident, therefore, that this Id Gall is entirely 
built of bricks which had belonged to some other and much 
more ancient building which had been pulled down and 
destroyed. It is quite possible, therefore, that they may 
have originally belonged to some ancient Hindu temples in 
the neighbourhood, which the Muhammadans under Ala-ud- 
din had destroyed according to their usual custom. 

At a short distance from the southern end of this Id Gall, I 
discovered two remarkable mausoleums standing in a durgah, 
or enclosure. These, I was told by the country people, con¬ 
tained the tombs of a Muhammadan saint called “Pir Faddu” 
and his family. These mausoleums are of a square shape, 
domed and built of red sandstone. The sides of the 
mausoleums are composed of beaut iful open stone lattice- 
work, similar to that found in tombs at Agra and Delhi, but 
in this instance in red sandstone instead of marble. In each 
mausoleum there are two marble tombstones, or sarcophagi, 
inscribed with quotations from the Quran.* 


* H appear* that It wns nuppotn U thnt. there were three tombs in <mch »nnu«olciutn, but 
Jo my not€« I and only two tombii mentioned ft* being in ench nmuuutoum. But 

there aro ievorul lotnbttonw lyiug about. 
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As it was getting late in tlie evening, and I lind st:ll five 
or six miles of my route to Bliateswar before me to complete, 
I had not time to make a complete survey of the locality, 
hut a ground plan of the Id Gah will he found to accom¬ 
pany this report.* . , . . T i i 

On my way from the Id Gall to the river side (which 1 had 
to cross by a ferry in order to get to Bliateswar), I passed 
through the village of Bepuri, which lies about a mile and a 
half distant, southwards (or south-west by south), from the Id 
Gah of Ala-ud-din. This is entirely a Muhammadan village, 
containing about a thousand inhabitants, and has probably 
existed since the days of Ala-ud-din. On the high ground, 
on the west side of Repari, there is an old fort, non in nuns; 
but whether it was originally of Hindu construction, 01 
entirely built by Muhammadans, as a nucleus oi the village, 
I had not the opportunity of ascertaining. 

Prom Repari to the ferry at the river side is about two 
miles. On crossing by ferry to Kalinjar, on the opposite 
bank of the river Jamna, I found Kalinjar to be an old 
Hindu village, situated partly on a high bank, or bluff above 
the river, and partly extending down into the low ground 
which once formed part of an old bed of the river Jamna, 
Which is now dry and under cultivation. 1 shall have a ew 
further remarks to make with reference to this village ot 
Kalinjar, which will be found further on. 


Bhateswar and Surajpur. 

In Tod’s “ Memoir of Greek, Parthian and Hindu Medals 
found in India,” in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I, p- 314, we find the following solitary notice 
of the remains of a supposed ancient city near Bhateswar 
called “ Surapura.” He saysConversing with the 
principal disciple of a celebrated Jam priest of Gwahoi 
about ancient cities, he related to me an anecdote of a pool 
man, about thirty-five years ago, having discovered, amidst 
the few fragments left of Surapura, on the 3 arnurn, a bit 
of (what he deemed) glass; showing it to a silversmith, 
he sold it for one rupee; the purchaser carried lus proa to 
Agra and sold it for Us. 5 , 000 , for it was a diamond, lhe 

« Th# two tnaaioloum#, .« w.U h the M 0»h. would «jJJ of « vi.it 
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naturally wished to have a portion of the profit, and 
on refusal, waylaid and slew the silversmith. The assas¬ 
sin was carried to Agra to be tried, and thus the name of 
Surapura became known beyond its immediate vicinity. 
This was a sufficient inducement to me to despatch one of 
my coin-hunters, and I was rewarded by Apollodotus and 
several Parthian coins. The remains of Surapura are 
close to the sacred place of pilgrimage, called by us 
Betaisor , on the Yamuna, between Agra and Etawah. 
Tradition tells us that it was an ancient city, and most 
probably was founded by Surasena * the grandfather of 
Krishna, and consequently the capital of the Suraseni 
of the historians of Alexander, which name they very appro¬ 
priately assigned to the kingdom of Mathura . Arrian men¬ 
tions two capital cities on the Yamuna, Methoras and 
Clisobaras. We easily recognize the first; yet, much as 
the Greeks disfigured proper names, we can hardly twist 
the latter into Surapura ” 

With the above passages in my memory, my first impulse, 
after arriving at Bhateswar, was, very naturally, to make 
immediate enquiries concerning the position and site of this 
supposed ancient city of “ Surapura for the existence of 
which I had little more than the authority above quoted to 
go upon. 

This vexed question, however, I very soon settled satis¬ 
factorily. By various enquiries made of the Brahmans and 
Pujaries in charge of the temple at Bhateswar, and of some 
of the more intelligent of the natives of Bhateswar and 
the surrounding villages, I found that they entirely ignored 
the existence of any ancient place or site by the name of 
“ Surapura 99 in the neighbourhood of Bhateswar. But— 
and herein lies the true explanation of the whole matter 
—they said that an ancient name of the older or former 
city of Bhateswar ( note a deserted icaste , near the bank of 
the old course of the river, to the north) was “ Surapw and 
that it was founded by a u Itaja Surajseinf or <c Surajserif but 
of the period of whose reign they were utterly ignorant; they 
only knew that it was many centuries ago . They also said 
that Bhateswar was still called “ Surajpur ” by the Sraogis 
or Jains , —but only by the Jains, and not by the Ilindus. In 
the course of further enquiries, I also learnt that there were 
tioo ancient sites on the lofty heights or table-lands, surrounded 

# This is a mistake of Tod’s. The graudfuthot* of Krihlnm wus “ Sura ,” not “ Surasena .' 
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(which I presently visited, as will be seen in the course of 
this report) ; and that about half or three-quarters of a 
mil q beyond the “ Aundhci Khera,” on the bank of the old bed 
of the river, there was the site of the “ Gorki,” or fort of the 
ancient city of Surajpur, of which the “ Aundha Khera '” 
formed a part. 

During the forenoon of the first day of my stay at Bhates- 
war, I visited the principal or most important of the Hindu 
temples in Bhateswar itself, which are situated along the 
bank of the l'iver. The principal temples are nine f in number, 
namely, “ Pa/nch mukkti" “ Mali mandar,” “ Mandat man¬ 
dar,” “ Gauri sankar ,” “ Bhateswarnath,” “ Mahadev man- 
dar,” and three other smaller temples built by a former Baja 
of Bhateswar. With the exception of the temple of Bhates- 
wamatli, these temples aro of modern date. The temple of 
Bhateswarnatli is the oldest, and is said to have been origi¬ 
nally founded by Raja Surajsein. This, however, is impos¬ 
sible, for, though old, it has no appearance of being very an¬ 
cient. Unfortunately, I could find no inscription in this 
temple, and have therefore no actual data to go upon.j; The 
next temples in point of priority of date, but more modern 
than the last, are (1), the “ Punch mukhti mandar,” with a 
renewed inscription, of which the old date is Saravat 1713, 
and the date of renewal, Samvat 1849, and (2), “ Mandat 
mandar ,” old date in inscription, Samvat 1703, and date of 
renewal by a Rani of Bliat&war, Samvat 1838. In the 
temple of “ Gauri sankar” thei’e are three images, namely, 
of Siva, Parvati, and Ganesha. On the pedestal of the image 
of Siva and Parvati, and on a square object in the loft hand 
of Ganesha, there are inscriptions. Of these inscriptions I 
took impressions. The date on the pedestal of the images of 
Siva and Parvati is Samvat 1819—A. D. 1762. The renmin- 
ing temples are all about either equally or more modern 
than the last,—the date in an inscription on the “ Mali 
mandar ” being Samvat 1782, renewed in Samvat 1800. 
Of all these inscriptions I took impressions. 

# i( Aundha” or “ Ondha”—overturned. 

t When I say they are “ nine in number ” I mean the principal temples; tor there are 
Raid to be no less than one hundred and seventy temples of all sorts, largo and small, at 
Bhuteswar altogether. 

t I luivc reason to believe that it is only about two hundred years old, ns that is about 
the ago (or date of foundation) of the present modern town of Bhateswar. 
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The tutelary divinity of Bhateswar is Bhateswarnath ; and 
it is a coincidence worthy of remark that Bhateswar belongs 
to the family of the Rajas of Bhatawar, which name is pro¬ 
bably erroneously spelt with a “d,” asBhadawar, the name of 
the tribe or clan of Rajputs to which they belong having 
perhaps originally been “ Bhatdwaria consequently it is 
possible that Bhateswarnath” may originally have been the 
tutelary divinity of the family or tribe of the Rajas of 
Bhatawar, and from which divinity Bhateswar (or at least 
modern Bhateswar) had received its name. If it were not 
that the Rajas of Bhatawar are of the solar race, while the 
old Bhati , or Bhatti , Raos of Jesalmer , were of the lunar 
race, one might almost fancy, from the similarity of the 
names of the two families, that there might originally have 
been some connection between them.* 

With regard to the Raja “ Surajsein,” whom all the inha¬ 
bitants of Bhateswar agreed in stating to have been the 
founder of that place, or at least of the ancient city of 
“ Surajpur,” it was conjectured by Tod (as before quoted) 
that “ Surapura” might have been founded by “ Surasena” 
(i. e ., Sura), the grandfather of Krishna ! This, however, is a 
mere mythical uncertainty. But, then, where, and in wbat 
actual dynasty, are we to look for the traditional “ Suraj - 
sein?” In "the genealogy of the Rajas of Malwa of 
tho Pramara race, commencing with “ Dhananjaya” who 
is supposed to have lived about B. C. 840, we find that about 
B. C. 271 there was a “ Sadhroshana” or “ Sadasvasena 
and again that about A. D. 135 there was a “ Karaksen, ^ 
also called “ Suryasena !” Could this latter “Suryasena ” 
possibly have been identical with “ Suraj sen,” the founder of 
“ Snrajpurf the original Sanskrit name of which was, no 
doubt, Suryapura ? t 

According to Tod, “ Raja Bhoja,” of the same race (A. D. 
483), was a secret convert to the Jain religion! May not, 
then, his predecessor, “Suryasena,” four centuries previously, 
have been a professor of the old or early form of the Jam 
religion, or, in other words, of Buddhism, which recent 

* The Rajas of Bhatawar truce their descent from Surajstna : they are the liucnl 
descendants of tho founder of Surajpur; and it fa well known that t hey hold the chief 
place of honour utthc head of tho whole of the KujpuU or Kshatriya race. An examina¬ 
tion of their family genealogies, preserved by their Purohit , or family priest, would 
therefore be well worth the while of the members of the Arehieologieftl Survey. 

f Thoro fa on® difficulty, however, in the way or this theory, or rather suggestion, of 
mino. Tho Rajas of Malwa were of the A^nihnla race, while the R«y»s o£ Bhatawar (the 
defendants of Surfljulna) nro of the Suryn vant* or solar race. 
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stopfer ies by General Cunningham at Mathura 1 
$ved to have been not oniy contemporary with Buddhism , 
but also identical with it, or merely a form or sect of it ? All 
this agrees with the fact, before mentioned, that the name 
of Surajpura was of “ ancient Jainf that is, of Buddhist , 
origin ! 

On a high ground, on the north side of, and about the 
centre of, Bhateswar, there is a fort, which is said to have 
been commenced ‘ by one of the-Rajas of Bhatawar about 
100 years ago. But the Raja died before the work was quite 
completed, in consequence of which the fort has remained 
ever since in a partly unfinished state. 


The “Purana Khera” and “Aundha IChera.^ 

On the afternoon of the first day of my visit to Bhateswar, 
I went up to the lofty heights which rise above the present 
town to visit the ancient site called the “ Ati/ndlia Kliera ” 
(before mentioned). On proceeding uj) a ravine which runs 
U P the hill side from about the centre of Bhateswar to the 
unfinished fort of the Rajas of Bhatawar, one reaches a 
ridge, or height of land, from which a ravine descends on the 
ether side, northwards, towards a still larger ravine, or series 
°f ravines, which run nearly north and south, and divide two 
high table-lands apart, the one to the east, and the other to 
the north-west: One then sees that the summit of each of 
these tablelands is crowned with groups of temples. The 
summit of the table-land on the north-east is called the 
“ Bur ana Kheraf which signifies the ancient or former city, 
&nd which is situated about a mile to the north-ectel by north 
of Bhateswar, while the table-land on the north-west is 
called the “ Aundha Kheraf which signifies the overturned 
eify ; and the latter is so called in connection with a trade - 
tion current among the people, that it w 7 as overturned many 
centuries or ages ago by some great convulsion or catas¬ 
trophe. The Aundha Khera” is situated'about two miles 
to the north or north-west by north of Bhateswar, and about 
a tnile to the west by north of the “ Parana Kheraf On 
arriving at the summit of the cc Aundha Khcraf I found a 
group of about five Jain temples (with smaller subsidiary 
shrines attached to two of* them) still standing; some of 
w hich I found to he of middle age, and one quite modern* 
Rut immediately behind these temples, to the west, and 
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jilpsc to the edge of a deep “ Jchud ” or ravine, which runs at 
ie back, there rises a high, rather square-shaped tila or 
mound with sloping sides, which forms the highest summit of 
the Khera. This higher ground, from the numerous trendies 
and traces of foundations of walls on it and around it, I 
immediately perceived must have been the site of much more 
ancient temples, (probably a fortified temple enclosure). 
This indeed was afterwards proved by the discovery of nu¬ 
merous ancient sculptures and images, and fragments of 
images, and ancient bricks of a large size , which I found 
there either buried in the ground or scattered about on it. 
But I also discovered that two of the more recent Jain 
temples, non ? standing, are actually built partly on the found¬ 
ations of ancient walls, but promiscuously as it were or 
without reference to the more ancient sites on which they 
stand. On that same afternoon, I myself picked up a frag¬ 
ment of an image in whitish sandstone; and, what was more 
important, also the fragment of a Buddhist “ Chakra ” in 
red sandstone , on the left side of which were the remains 
of two small human figures carved in relief, the lower one of 
which was the head and shoulders of a man, wearing the 
characteristic Buddhist head dress , as seen in other Buddhist 
sculptures at Mathura and Bhilsa. The left hand of the 
figure rested on the top of a sort of crutch-shaped or crutch- 
headed staff, or club, or mace, the head of the staff being 
formed in the shape of a lion. To the right side of the 
figure, there appeared something like the representation of 
either a huge club or a pillar. This was perhaps the only 
undoubted fragment of genuine Buddhist sculpture which I 
found at the “ Anndha Khera f but a series of prolonged 
systematic excavations on the spot would, no doubt, produce 
many more such. As will presently be seen, however, I 
afterwards discovered three objects (two of them of large 
size), which may be either of Buddhist or of ancient Jain 
origin. 


The site of the cc Aundha Khercf\ or overturned city, is a 
raised plateau, or small table-land, situated between ravines 
of 1,000 feet by 1,000 feet (or 1,000,000 square feet) in 
extent, not counting the lower cultivated land on the slopes 
on its northern and eastern sides; and the space occupied by 
the temples now standing, and the sites or traces of more 
ancient buildings, is an area of 400 feet by 350 feet, on 
140,000 square feet. To the east and north-east of these 
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ies, however, there are three other tllas or mounds; the 
larger one opposite towards the east is situated at a distance 
056 feet from the temples, and is an irregular five-sided 
figure, of which the sides gave the following measurements: 
100 feet, 200 feet, 8Q feet, 30 feet, and 100 feet. At or near 
three of the corners or salient angles, and in one retreating 
angle, there are low, round, or oval-shaped heaps or knolls of 
earth, which may possibly represent the remains of the founda¬ 
tions of towers. This “ tiki 9 may~eitlier have been the site of 
an old fort , or of a walled village. On the north side (which 
i* the steepest) is also the trace of a place of entrance into 
the area. The north side is steep and terraced, while the 
* U8t side slopes away towards a ravine, and has evidently 
neen much washed away and worn down by the action of 
Avater during the rains. The soil on this mound has been 
ploughed and under cultivation, so that I could not expect 
o find much there; but I saw numerous fragments of bricks , 
and picked up a few small fragments of carved stone.* 
^he other two mounds , one is situated at a distance of about 
735 feet to the north of the last, and the other about 210 
^et to the west of this one, and between it and the temples,, 
^nd at a distance of about 608 feet from the temples. These 
vv ° letter mounds are of smaller dimensions than the first 
i^entioned, the one being, about 100 feet in diameter, and 
he other about 80 feet. One is of an irregularly squared. 
& hape, rounded on one side, and the other is roundish. These 
aso have been under cultivation, but I found that the 
earth contained numerous fragments of bricks. f The high 
illa behind the temples , however, from its steepness and rug¬ 
gedness, and being situated on the brink of a precipice, is 
untouched and in a state of uncultivated wildness . 

The evening coming on, and having left my baggage at 
Bhateswar, I returned to that place for the night. 

On the following morning early I started with my baggage 
and servants, and four men from Bliateswar, and proceeded 
this time first to the “ Fur ana Khera” on the high ground, 
° ne . mile to the north-east by north from Bliateswar. On 
arriving at the summit of the Khera> I found it covered by a 


Some of the country people told me that mam y old coins had from time to time beeu 
W the soil of this tila . This lila is no doubt the “ Gorki on the Audha KhoraJ' one 
' thi.- '* Sevan Garhis r” which, the country people say, ouce existed iu the neighbourhood of 
•onuteawuv. 

i* f, roa % think that the two smaller detached luouuds to the liorfch may cnee huw been 
uddlust Stupas or topes. 
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group of seven Hindu temples, dedicated to Devi. These 
temples did not appear to me to be very old, or, at least, not 
more than middle-aged; but I could discover no inscriptions 
about them from which I might have gained any inform¬ 
ation as to their date. I found reason, however, to believe that 
these temples are built on the sites of much more ancient 
ones.; indeed for that matter they stand in the midst of. the 
buried remains of the second city of “ Surajpur which is 
now appropriately called the “ Purana Khera,” or old city. 
Wherever, as in the perpendicular sides of the deep khuds or 
ravines with which the Khera is intersected, I could see a 
section of the soil or strata, I observed that for from 20 
to 30 feet in depth, it was almost entirely composed of 
ancient brides of a large size, tiles, pottery small fragments 
of stone, the ashes of fires, and everything in fact that 
betokened human habitation prolonged for centuries upon 
centuries. There are also traces of a “ Garhi,” or small jort, 
on the “Purana Khera.” There are said to be the remains ot 
no less than seven Garhis or forts in the neighbourhood or 
Bhateswar, one of which is that on the “ Purana Khet a, 
another on the “ Aundha Khera,” the third near the “ Aundha 
Khera,” the fourth is the Garhi of Surajpur, north of the 
“ Aundha Khera,” and the other three are in different parts 
of the high ground of the Bhateswar peninsida. 

We have already learned from the quotation I have made 
from Tod’s writings that the existence of the site of an ancient 
city called “ Surapitra” first became known to Europeans^ 
through the instrumentality of a native who found a diamond 
there, and murdered the man to whom he had ignorantly 
sold it for next to nothing, and was therefore brought to 
A<n-a for trial. But I shall note mention a tradition wlnen 
is ° still current among the people of the place connected 
with the “ Purana Khera,” which we may safely identity 
with the second city of “ Suryapura ” or “ Surajpur.” lhe 
people say that much gold with silver and precious stones 
arc still found in the ground at the “ Parana Khera,” and 
that there is an ancient tradition current that it once “ rained 
gold and silver and gems from heaven” on that place many 
ages ago! 

The people of Bhateswar themselves say that the removal 
of the city from the “ Purana Khera” to its present posi¬ 
tion was caused by a change in the course of the river, 
w hich took place a very long time ago. By reference to any 
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>f “ Bhateswar and its neighbourhood ,” i 
the river Jamna makes a complete turn like a 
loop, westwards, round Bhateswar and its environs, the open 
part of the loop being towards the east, and the great bend 
or curve of the loop being towards the west ; and that the 
Jamna once flowed close to the hack or north side of the 
“ JPurana Khera,” at a distance of about two miles from 
Bhateswar, but nearly parallel to its present course. This 
I have marked in my map-plan as “ the old course of the 
river Jamna noui dry.” At the east end of this old course 
is situated the village of Kalinjar (i. e., Kaliyan-jar). In 
other words, the river Jamna forms a bow, of which the road 
from Bhateswar to Kalinjar may he described as the string, 
■with Bhateswar at one end of it and Kalinjar at the other; 
and if an arrow were run through from the centre of the 
string across to the centre of the hack of the bow, it would 
run through the “ Purana Khera” and the “ Aundha Khera,” 
and along the longer ancient bed of the river, now dry, which 
runs east and west. The river, then, at some time, broke 
through at right angles near a place which I have marked 
in my map-plan as the “ Pakka Pagh,” and between that and 
the heights to the right or east, on the summit of which is 
situated a temple of “ Llanuman” (as marked in my plan). 
The river then, no doubt, flowed for some time through this 
“ cross course,” until it, at length, entirely left its old bed 
altogether, and eventually subsided into its present course. 
But when the river flowed in its original bed, two miles to the 
north of Bhateswar, the first ancient city would necessarily 
also be situated there. Then, when the river broke through 
its banks, and ran through by the “ cross course ” at right 
angles to the other, the city would very naturally be 
removed to the high ground of the “ Parana Khera,” 
which borders on it and overhangs it; and, at length, when 
the river subsided into its present course, the city would 
then finally be removed to its present position. 

There is, however, another tradition current among the 
people, which accounts in another way for the removal of 
the town from the heights of the <£ Pur ana Khera” to the 
lower ground, on the present bank of the river, where 
Bhateswar now is. It is said that about two hundred years 
ago the Ahirs made a war of pillage upon the town, which 
was then situated on the “ Parana Khera.” Thero are three 
divisions of the Ahir race, the “ Oujars,” the “ Maims,” 
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and tlie “ Gadhis Now, it was the Gujars that fell upon 
the town, with the intention to sack and pillage it. They 
destroyed the place, and after looting it, were with difficulty 
at length induced to retire, by a further present of some 
tliree thousand rupees from the zemindar or Eaja of the 
place. The surviving inhabitants then removed the tow r n 
down to where it now is. 

In these AUr names of “ Gujar” and “ Gadh have we 
not the real origin of Gujaraslitra or Gujarat , and also of 
the name of the ancient Itaja “ Gaf’ or “ Gadhya” of 
Gujarat ? 

We thus learn from the above that tli q first or original 
ancient city , which may have been called “ Surapura” or by 
any other name, must, by the necessities consequent on the 
direction of the course of the river at the time, have been 
situated near the bank of the old bed of the river (now dry), 
which runs about two miles to the north of Bhateswar. 
Now, a place,—a high tila with traces of a fort,—was pointed 
out to me about three quarters of a mile to the north of the 
“ Aundha Khera ,” on the bank of the old dry bed of the 
river; and this site is still called the “ Stirajpur Garhi” 
This , then, was the fort of the first ancient city of “ Suraj- 
pura” (or “ Suryapura ”) founded by Surajsena ; and it prob¬ 
ably extended thence to the “ Aundha Kherafi and including 
it, making thus a city of about a mile and a half in lengthy 
and perhaps the same in breadth . I had not time to make 
anv explorations on the site of “ Surajpur Garhi.”* 

If “ Surajpura ” or “ Suryapura” had been founded by 
the Suryasena” of the Framara dynasty of Malwa in the 
beginning of the second century of the Christian era, it could 
not of course, have been a capital of the c< Suraseni” in the 
time of Alexander the Great; but some older city, on nearly 
the same or a closely neighbouring site, may have been so. 
The kingdom of *■ Methoras” (or Mathura) belonged to the 
Surasini. Methoras and Ktisobaras (the “ Klisoboras” of 
Pliny) are mentioned in the same breath and in the same 
connection by Arrian, and he says that both were situated 


# I was, iu fact, ut fret almost deterred from taking any further notice of it, from having 
1 at first told by the country people that the place had formerly been inhabited by 
M wutis ■ blit J afterwards found out that the Mewati* had simply built u village on 
p site of tin* old " Surajpur Garhi'’ These Mewutis wore, many years ago, turned out 
t f H • place altogether by a Baja of Bhatawar. Some aucirni remains, such us images nn>l 
ot tn 1 wrri . (lug up there bv Home native cultivators about ton yours ugo. It wua 

of ApjfUM*. found. 
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Camuna or Jamna. Where , then, was this aucr 
city of Klisobaras ? Can it have been Snrajpur ? 

("While writing of the “ Surasems” and their territory, 
I may mention that there is a place, or district called 
<c Surasctni ” near TJjain, and that there is a tribe and 
district, called “ Surgi” “ Surji ” or “ Svryi” in the eastern 
part of Bandelkand; and also a place called “ Surajgarh .) 

I have already mentioned the village of Kalinjar (i. e., 
Kaliyan-jar), two miles from Bhatoswar, at the point where 
the Jamna formerly flowed from its original course. And it 
would bo nothing out of the way to suppose that the original 
name of this place was probably Kaliya-nagar or Kaliyan- 
jar * eventually corrupted int o^Kalinjar. 

Being anxious, from what I had seen on the evening of 
the day previous, to proceed again to the “ Aundlici Ehera ” 
which lay at about a mile distant towards the north-west, on 
the other side of the valley across many intervening Ichiids , 
I did not remain longer at the u Parana Khera” but pro¬ 
ceeded onwards to the 4C Aundha Khera” just as the sun was 
beginning to get hot in the forenoon. 

I there took up my quarters in a small dilapidated serai, 
belonging to the most modern of the Jain temples, on the 
u Aundha Khera.” 

I must here beg to refer to the map of the neighbourhood 
of Phateswar and the plan of the “ Aundha Khera” which 
accompany this description. The “ Aundha Khera” is situ¬ 
ated about two miles to the north-west by north of Bha- 
teswar, and is a raised plateau, or table-land, about 1,000 
feet square, situated between the heads of ravines, or from 
the sides of which deep ravines branch off in all directions. 
That part of the 66 Khera ” on which the Jain temples and 
the sites of more ancient temples and buildings are situ¬ 
ated, is a bleak, rugged, and desolate spot, overgrown 
with low bushy jungle or scrub, and the nearest village is 
a long way off. I have already said that there are three 
other secondary tilas or mounds, distant from upwards of 
six to upwards of seven hundred feet from the Jain temples 
and the tila behind the temples. At the back, or east side 
of the first, and between the first and second of these other 
or secondary tilas, the acute-angled terminations of deep 
ravines run in from the east. A large and deep ravine, with 

* Or, pcrhnps, oven Kali anjua pvra I 
[2V, 3—“ jinjna was a name of the reptilian mother of Hanuman.’] 
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Juiy branches or offshoots, runs in from the south, 
the whole of what is now the back or west side of the 
Aundha Khera, hut which may originally have been its 
centre! I have no doubt that the formation of this last 
great ravine, by the agency or powerful action of water, 
during some great floods, or perhaps by a sudden burst¬ 
ing of the river, when very high, over its banks, pos¬ 
sibly accompanied or aggravated by an earthquake, was the 
cause of the overthrow and destruction of many more an¬ 


cient temples and buildings, of which every trace is now 
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"one, and from which circumstance the place was called 
the ** Aundha Khera” or “ overturned city.” Another ravine 
runs in from the north. On the high ground, in the midst 
of the terminations, or cuts de sac, of these tremendous 
ravines, and surrounded by ravines on all sides, is situated 
the Aundha Khera, or what remains of it. The more recent, 
or modern Jain temples, still standing, are situated rather 
well forward, from the great ravine which runs at. the 
back or west side ; caution, learned from the bitter experience 
of former catastrophics, having no doubt taught the Srangis 
to choose safer sites, as far from the brink of the ravines as 
the limited space would permit. ‘While the sites of the 
more ancient, destroyed temples, or of other ancient build¬ 
ings are situated further back westwards on the very brink 
of the ravines, nay it is probable that some of the old sites 
no longer exist, but have fallen into the ravines (as, indeed, 
my discoveries there afterwards proved). 

'With regard to the agencies, if other than physical, which 
caused the°ruin and destruction of the other older buildings 
which stood on this ancient site, I may mention that there 
is a tradition among the people of the neighbourhood to the 
effect that a certain Rani or Princess in ancient times pas- 
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sin" that way, asked what these buildings, were, and that 
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on being told that they belonged to “ Srangis or Jams, 
ordered them to be overthrown. I am inclined to think that 
this tradition really points to an act of persecution of the 
remnant of a Buddhist establishment at this place,, by some 
invading race of Rajas who supported the rise oftheBrali- 
manicaf creed against expiring Buddhism. 

Coming up the ravines from Bhateswar, the first of the 
present temples which meets the eye, on the south side of 
the area is a small square-domed temple, empty and in a 
ruinous state. A little to the left, or south-west of this, is 
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earthwork, a square strenck with a small mound 
in the centre, the site of a destroyed temple of^ small 
size. I should here remark that I was told by the Natives 
of the district, that the people of the surrounding villages 
have for years past been digging up and taking away the 
large bricks from the sites of the ancient temples. About 
36 feet to the north, from the abovementioned site of a 
former small temple, there is a Jain temple of comparatively 
recent date, consisting of a raised square, platform, 76 feet 
square, on the centre and four corners of which there arc 
altogether five shrines, surmounted by cupolas,—the centre 
shrine being the largest, and the corner ones being very 
small. In each of these shrines, except one, there is the 
representation of a pair of feet , surrounded by an inscription 
on a horizontal slab of stone. The dates read by me on three 
of these inscriptions were all “ Samvat 1849”=A. D. 1712. 
On the north side of the central shrine I found an erect, 
naked image sunk in the ground to the waist. The head 
broken off. This image was evidently of much greater age 
than the temple. The temple above described is of course 
one of comparatively recent origin; but it is necessary to 
mention first the more recent and modem temples, still 
a small earth-work,—a square trench,—w’itli a small mound of 
oarthin the centre,—the site of a destroyed temple of a small 
size. I should here remark that I was told by the natives 
of the district that the people of the surrounding villages 
have for years past been digging up and taking away the 
large bricks from the sites of the ancient temples. About 
36 feet to the north from the above-mentioned site of a 
former small temple, there is a Jain temple of comparatively 
recent date, consisting of a raised square platform, 70 feet 
square, on the centre and four comers of w hich there are 
altogether five shrines, surmounted by cupolas, the central 
still standing. Before proceeding to a description of the 
razed sites of the more ancient destroyed temples attached to 
tlie south-west corner of this temple, there is a long 
building with open arches on all sides, which appeared to 
me to be of much greater age than the temple. Its dimen¬ 
sions are 47 feet in length by 14 feet 3 inches in breadth. 
It may probably have served as a place of shelter for 
■worshippers to sit under. At the bottom of a pit in the 
ground, under the east end of this building, I found an image 
lying half buried. It was a figure in a sitting position of 
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contemplation under a canopy, with smaller attendant figures 
on each side, and an elephant on each side at top above the 
latter. There was no inscription on it, the front portion of the 
pedestal having been broken away. The height of the image 
was about 2 feet. The stone grey or darkish coloured; 
apparently a kind of calciferous sandstone. About twenty 
yards to the east, and in front of the temple, there is a 
detached building, a very old and ruinous serai of a long 
narrow shape, about 50 feet in length. Lastly, 8 feet to 
the west side, or hack of the temple above. describee, 
leaving thus a narrow passage between, there is a raised 
platform 57 feet by 48 feet, which is nearly level with the 
ground at the front or north side, but being built on a 
slope or incline, or on the side of a declivity, it rises so high 
above the ground at the back or south side that there is a 
vaulted chamber underneath, which is entered from the low 
ground behind. On the southern hah' of ^ this P latfo ™J 
there stands a long-shaped building 57 feet by 15 feet, enteie^ 
bv two arched doorways in front (north side), and having 
an apse or recess in the centre of the back wal. n a 
small chamber or compartment at the north end oi this 
building, a stone was found built into the wall on which 
there was an inscription. I took an impression of this 
inscription, but it is so indistinct from the stone being worn 
and defaced that I have not as yet been able to read anj 
part of it. It, however, appears to be old. Underneath tin ^ 
building there is a lower storey, or basement floor, consisting 
of a long-shaped vaulted chamber of similar dimensions 
(before referred to), which is entered by open a,rchways from 
the low ground at the back. In the floor of this low vaulted 
chamber at the back, I found three large heavy images 
buried up to the necks in the earth. They were in a sitting 
position of contemplation. Two of these images were in a 
Late of pretty good preservation; the third had lost itohea. . 
Having dug the images out, I found inscriptions on 
pedestal of the largest, and in that of the one which had los 
its bead ; but only the inscription on the largest image was 
at all decipherable, and on this I read the date (somewhat 
defaced) as “ Samvat 1084,” or “1094” (equal to A. D. 1027 
or 1037). I took au impression of this inscription. This 
inscription was divided in half by the figure of a hull, winch 
- the svmbol of “ Adrnath” the first Jain Hierarch. The 
other inscription on the headless image was too much 
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to make anything of. I would here beg to premis 
Mnau these images (as may be inferred from the date of 
the 11th century) being of middle age, are therefore of much 
more recent date than the antiquities which I afterwards 
found buried in the sites of the more ancient destroyed 



temples beyond and in the bottom of the ravine at the hack. 
It is a matter of doubt, however, as to whether the “Samvat ” 
used or indicated in some of these Jain inscriptions is the 
Jain sera of the “ Virata Samvat ,” or the Bralimanical sera 
of the “ Vikramaditya Samvat.” If it be the “ V irata Samvat ’ 
that may in some few cases be meant to be indicated, then 
the oldest of these inscriptions might be four or six hundred 
years older than they would otherwise be. There is said to 
he a sealed vault deep under the floor of this place, full of 
ancient images and other remains !* 

About 20 feet to the north of the building last men¬ 
tioned and on lower ground, there is a low square-shaped 
earth-work, consisting of a ditch running round a square of 
about 60 feet each side, within which there are the remains 
of the foundation of a wall running round a square of 
44 feet each side, and within this, a square hollow or depres¬ 
sion, which may either have been a tank or else a building 
dug out. 

Again, 55 feet to the north of this, there is a modern 
Jain temple (the only one ever noio used or frequented) with 
a serai and court attached. The temple is a small square- 
domed building built on the centre of a high platform, about 
53 feet by 50 feet. Attached to the south side of this there 
is a serai with court or enclosure in front, 42 feet 7 inches 
x 56 x 45 feet. This temple contains a flat slab of stone 
with representation of feet. 

At a distance of 92 feet from the last named temple 
towards the south-west, there is another Jain temple of older 
date. This is situated in a central position, but much further 
back and on much higher ground than the others; it being 
built on the site of a much more ancient temple, and on the 
north-eastern slope of the ancient tila, which rises at the 
back of the temples. This temple, like the others, is situated 
on a raised platform, which measured 70 feet in length 
from east to west, and 39 or 40 feet in breadth from north 
to south. The temple is situated towards the back, or on 


# Itried to dig flown through the floor into this sub terra nenn place; but l found thy 
,/,u or rather the ccmait, bo tough and hard that I had to give up. 
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west side of this platform, and there is a small square 
shrine on each of the front or east corners. East and west 
are evidently the points of the compass observed by the 
Jains, and the back of their temples is always towards the 
west. I found this temple to be 15 feet 5 inches square. 
In this temple I found a large image in a sitting posture; 
and on the pedestal of it, there was an inscription in which 
I read the date as Scimvcit 1613, or A. D. 1556. In the 
centre of the inscription there was the figure of a Sarikh 
or conch shell, the symbol of Nemvnatha . At some height 
above the image there was a stone with an inscription let 
into the wall, in which I read the date as Samvat 1826=A. D. 
1796. This is therefore a temple of comparatively recent 
origin, or middle aged, but built on the site of much older 
ones. That this is the case I found to be proved by the 
fact that about 9 feet 6 inches within the south-eastern 
corner of the platform of this temple, on the east side and 
touching it , the remains of the foundation of an ancient 
wall commences, running for 22 feet in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, and then turning at an angle and running for 72 feet 
in a northerly direction, until it meets a long narrow 
trench running again from east to west, which also is 
evidently the remains of the foundation of an ancient 
wall, the materials of which have at some time been dug 
out and removed. Near to the east of the remains of the 
foundation of the wall before mentioned, which runs for 72 
feet north and south, I found a trench with a deep hole 
or small pit in the ground beside it, which ended in a low 
arch of brickwork, now filled up with earth, and which may 
perhaps have led to some subterranean passage (as I found 
to be the case in another place, which will presently bo des¬ 
cribed). At the bottom of a slope, and near the edge of the 
end of a ravine, about 40 feet to the north of the northern 
termination of the remains of the wall and the trench 
above mentioned, I found a large image lying exposed on 
itn back on the ground. It measured in its present state 
(having lost the lower part of the legs) 4 feet 2 inches in 
length; but when perfect must have been about 5 feet. 
There is a chakra, or disc of glory, at the back of the head, 
which is crowned with a jewelled cylindrical crown. The 
hair is in ringlets. The ears long and slit. Th vjeneu, or 
Brahmanical thread, passes over the left shoulder. A wreath 
passes round from the back of the shoulders over the arms, 
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arc four, broken off at the elbows; but a portion of tnc 

tinder of the wreath plainly appeal’s passing over the front 
of the legs, where they are broken off. The lower part of the 
body, from the waist downwards, and what remains of the 
legs, are clothed in a garment resembling jangias (short 
drawers), or tights, which is tied at the waist by a cord. A 
kind of sash hangs loosely round the loins, and is tied 
in a loose single knot on the left side. I consider this 
to be an image of Vishnu. It is in greyish sandstone. 
This image is undoubtedly very ancient. I brought it with 
me to Agra. 

Twenty feet to the south of the temple last mentioned, 
but extending much further backwards, is situated the most 
important site of all, namely, a high square-shaped earth¬ 
work with sloping sides, measuring exteriorly 97 feet by 95 
feet. It consists of an outer trench, then a sloping hank, 
and then a broader and deeper trench, which runs round a 
high central square platform of earth, which overtops tho 
whole. There is no doubt that this is the site of an ancient 
temple, one of those to which the numerous fragments of 
images belonged, which I found either buried or scattered 
about; and no doubt many similar sites have been swallowed 
up in the yawning gulph of the deep ravine which runs at tho 
back of it, and which is every year falling in more and more, 
and eating away the ground around it. Close at the back of 
this earth-work (on the west), and (if I remember right) 
within the first trench, I came suddenly upon a yery deep 
long-shaped pit from 10 to 12 feet in depth, about 20 feet in 
length, and about 8 feet in breadth, which I descended, and 
found at one side of its northern end (which is the deepest), a 
low brickarch, under which there appeared to be a subterra¬ 
nean passage passing under the earth-work above mentioned; 
but the passage was so much filled up with earth which had 
fallen in, or been carried in by water during the rains, that 
f was unable to explore it. This will, therefore, be an inter¬ 
esting object for future excavations, and, I have no doubt, 
will yield a rich harvest of ancient remains of some kind. 
From the southern side of the outer trench of the high 
earth-work above mentioned, there runs another trench at 
right angles for 66 feet southwards, until it meets another 
trench running from the west, eastwards, and running 
bonce for 77 feet, until it reaches a low square-shaped 
earth-work (a square trench with a low mound of earth in 
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middle) 27 feet square, from which another trench runs 


at right angles for about 50 feet northwards, terminating in 
the remains of the foundation of an old wall. Again, from 
the north-western corner of the outer trench of the high 
earth-work abovementioned, there runs a trench at right 
angles westwards for about 25 feet, and which then joins 
another longer broken trench, which runs again at right 
angles north and south along the very brink of the khud or 
ravine for upwards of 150 feet, terminating, at its northern 
extremity, in the remains of an old tcall, 5 feet 8 inches 
in thickness, which actually hangs over the perpendicular 
side of the ravine. In the shorter trench abovementioned, 
which runs westwards from the high earth-work towards 
the ravine, and at a spot which is within a very short 
distance of the brink of the precipitous side of the ravine, 
I saw the comer of a stone sticking out of the ground. I 
therefore set some coolies to work to dig here. The result 
was, that in a short time they dug out the head of a large 
image and a beautiful figure of a woman carrying a child 
on her left arm. These two antiquities were brought to 
Agra; and they will be found more fully described in the 
“ list” of remains discovered at the “ Aundha Khera ” which 


accompanies this report. 

A few yards distant (northwards) from the former, and at 
the very brink of the ravine, I discovered the corner of 
another stone protruding a few inches out of the ground. 
I therefore again set the coolies to dig here, and they pre¬ 
sently exhumed a large quadruple or four-figure image, or 
four erect naked human figures standing back to back, similar 
to two which were discovered at Mathura. Height 2 feet 
3 inches. Stone, a yellowish-white sandstone. The exact 
spots at which this and the preceding images were found are 
marked in the plan which accompanies this report. I brought 
this image with me to Agra. 

Having thus found remains so near the brink of the 
ravine, and also having (as before mentioned) found the 
remains of an ancient wall actually projecting over the per¬ 
pendicular side of the ravine, I thought it advisable at once 
to go down and examine the bottom of the ravine itself. I 
did so, and in going down, I found numerous fragments of 
ancient bricks of large size scattered along its sides; and 
both along the sides of the ravine and at the bottom I 
picked up several fragments of images and small fragments 
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’ved stone. Presently, however, in a hollow place ai 
om of the ravine, I observed the corner of a large stone 
sticking up out of the ground. I therefore again set the 
coolies to work here, and in a short time exhumed two large 
stones convexly curved in front, 2 feet lj inches in height 
. y 2 feet 3 inches in breadth; thickness in the middle 9 
inches. ^ These stones were covered with carving, i. e., small 
sitting figures, carved in relief, representing either Buddha 
or some J ain divinities, and must evidently once have formed 
portions of a building. There were seventeen figures on 
each stone. I also dug up here another figure of a zooman 
(smaller than the one before described) carrying a child on 
her left arm. The two large stones and the small image I 
brought with me to Agra. 

In another part of the bottom of the same ravine (further 
southwards) I dug out a large image in a sitting posture, 
which had lost its head and arms. 

I picked up numerous other fragments, of which those 
worthy of notice will be found described in the list which 
follows. 


In a narrow angle or czil de sac of the ravine towards 
the north, I found a mass of brickwork in situ. The bricks 
which composed it were of very large size, measuring, when 
entire,, about 1 foot 3 inches in length, 1 foot in breadth, 
^nd 3 inches in thickness. The spot where these bricks were 
found is marked in the plan. 

. ^ hen about to return to Agra, I found it would be 
impossible to get the stone remains which I dug up at 
the “Aundha Khera ” conveyed out of the ravines across 
the river to the railway station of Shekoliabad; but that 
they might be got out to the road which led to Agra on 
the Bhateswar side of the river. I also found that I could 
get no means of conveyance for myself at Bhateswar to 
take me either to Shekohabad or to Agra by the road. I 
therefore sent two of my attendants to Shekohabad to go 
by railway to Agra; while I had the heaviest of the stone 
remaius placed on the only three small carts which could 
be found at Bhateswar, and the remainder on three bul¬ 
locks; and I and two of my servants walked the whole 
way with them, by way of Fatehabad, to within about 
eight miles of Agra (a distance of nearly 40 miles) > where 
I at last got a conveyance just to take me into Agra, and 
no more. 
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of remains discovered at the “ Aundha Kliera,” near Bhateswar, 
' o>j A. C. L, CarUeyle, Assistant, Archceological Survey of India , — 
April 1871. 

PART No. I. 


List of images and fragments brought from the “ Aundha Khera/' near 
Bhateswar, to Agra. 

1. A nearly full-sized erect image, probably of Visbnu; 
tbe lower half of tbe legs and tbe lower half of the arms 
(which are four) are wanting. Head crowned with a cylin¬ 
drical shaped jewelled crown; there is a chakra, or disc 
of glory, at the back of the head. The hair is in ringlets 
on each side of the back of the head. Ears long and 
slit. The “ jeneu ,” or Brahmanical thread, passes over the 
left shoulder. A wreath passes round from the back of 
tbe shoulders over the arms (which are four) just above 
where they are broken oif at the elbows; and a portion 
of the continuation of the same wreath plainly appears 
again passing over the front of the legs, where they are 
broken off. The lower part of the body from the waist 
downwards, and what remains of the legs, are clothed in 
a gai’ment resembling lt jangias ” (or short drawers), which 
is tied at the waist by a cord. A kind of sash hangs loosely 
round the loins, and is tied in a loose single knot on the 
left side. Present height, including the chakra behind the 
head, 4 feet 2 inches. Height from top of crown to knees 
(at which point the legs are broken off) 3 feet 7 inches. 
The entire height of the image, when perfect, would probably 
be about 5 feet, or with the chakra at back of head, 
about 5 feet G or 7 inches. Stone, a greyish sandstone. 
This image is undoubtedly very ancient. It was found 
lying exposed on a slope near the head of a ravine. (By 
the manner in which a portion oi the stone was ground 
down, the country people would appear to have been using 
it as a whetstone, and sharpening their kooi’pies on it for 
years.) 

2. A chau-mnlcni , or quadruple image; or four erect 
naked images jdaoed back to back. The remains or stump 
of a slender pillar rises from between and above the four 
heads. Three ol the heads have chakras (or glories) behind 
them; but the fourth has a shell-shaped canopy. Height 
2 feet 8 inches. Stone, yellowish sandstone. This image 
was dug up at the site of the great tila or mound at the 
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of the temples near the summit, or upper 
uud or ravine, which lies at the hack ol the tila. 

8. Two large stones convexly curved in front (Jrd of a cir¬ 
cle) ; flat at back, top, and bottom; covered with three 
rows of sitting figures of Buddha (or of some Jaiu divinity r) 
carved in relief. Seventeen figures on each stone. Height 
of each stone 2 feet T| inches. Breadth in front 2 feet 11 
inches. Breadth at back 2 feet 3 inches. Thickness in 
the middle 9 inches. Stone, grey calciferous sandstone. 
These stones were dug up at the bottom ot a kliud oi 
ravine at the back of the “ Aundha Khera” 

3 a. Five small fragments of two other carved stones, 
similar to the above, one of which must have been ot largci 
size. 

4. A full-sized head, with remains of chakra at back. 
Hair in straight lines drawn up and forming a round knob 
on top of head. Dug up in a trench. 

5. A beautiful erect figure ot a woman, with full hi easts. 
Hair or head-dress raised into a very high oval conical 
shaped pile (something like a grenadier’s bear-skin ), but 
somewhat flattened in and jewelled in front (somewhat after 
the Buddhist fashion). Jewels round neck, waist, arms, 
and thighs. Legs broken off about the knees. The sun 
with rays is behind the woman’s head. On her left arm she 
carries a child, which places its left arm over her shouldei 
and its right hand against her breast. The right hand ot the 
woman is raised, as if in admonition; the fore-finger, thumb, 
and little finger are raised erect, while the two middle fin¬ 
gers are closed down on the palm. Along the left margin 
of the stone, are the reniains of a number of small attendant 
figures, one sitting figure, a dancing figure, an erect figure, 
with a head like a wolf, hyaena, or griffin, and an elephant. 
Present height of image of woman 1 toot 7i inches. On- 
ginal height, when perfect, probably 2 feet. Stone, yellowish- 
white sandstone. Dug up in a trench. 

6. Another figure of a woman in a halt sitting posture 
with her hair dressed at back ot top ol head in a chignon¬ 
like pile. She carries a child on her left thigh, supported 
by her left arm. Height 1 foot 4 inches. Stone, whitish 

sandstone, „ .... , 

7. A beautiful small figure of a woman m relief, or whom 
the body down to the waist is that of a woman, and the lower 
pari of the body that of a snake, which appears to wind in 
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all over the stone (although part of' it is broken away). 
The woman’s hands are placed together in front, as if in 
prayer or adoration. She looks up, and her hair is in long 
ringlets. I consider this to be a representation of a female 
Naga , in an attitude of worship. 

8. A small figure of a woman, as if in the attitude of flying 
(but 'with no wings). Her right leg is turned inwards under 
her, while her left leg is turned outwards and upwards , the 
foot being turned upwards as high as her shoulders. On her 
left arm she carries a child, which has a glory at the back 
of its head. The woman’s head is much broken away. Stone, 
whitish sandstone. This image was dug up at the bottom of 
a khud. 

9. A beautiful little figure of a woman in a position as 
if flying, with the left leg turned upwards. She holds a lotus 
flower by the stalk in her left hand. Her right hand is raised. 
(In grey sandstone.) 

10. Another figure exactly the same as the last No. 9, 
but much defaced . In red sandstone. 

11. A fragment of a Buddhist chakra , in red sandstone. 
On it there are the remains of two human figures in relief. 
One of these figures, of which the head and part of the 
shoulders only remain, wears the usual characteristic Bud¬ 
dhist head-dress , which cannot be mistaken. He rests his 
left hand on a crutch-shaped club, or mace. The head or 
handle of the club is shaped in the device of a lion. A large 
club, or pillar, appears to the right side of the figure. 

12. A head of a Nag, or hooded snake, in whitish sand¬ 
stone. 

13. The head and neck of a nondescript animal, with a 
mane. It may be intended for the head either of a dragon, 
a griffin, a -wolf, orahysena. White sandstone. 

14. A human hand holding a Buddhist chakra, by a band 
which proceeds out of the centre of the chakra. (Sandstone). 

15. A head of either Buddhist or a Jain image, with 
huir in the usual small round knob-like curls. Yellowish 
sandstone. 

16. A small elephant in yellow'isli-white sandstone. The 
head and legs broken off. 

17. A stone with four small images in relief; much 
defaced. 

18. The lower half of the erect figure of a woman with a 
jewelled sash, with pendants, round the waist and hips. 
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The abdomen of a human figure in white sanclsto 
jeneu,” or Brahmanical thread, formed of a snake, and 
terminating in a snake’s head, passes round it over the front 
of the belly, where the snake’s head and tail are knotted 
together. This may have belonged to an image of the 
mother of Parswanatli, from the legend of a snake connected 
with his mother Barmarani; and Parswanath’s name is 
derived from Parswa, the side round which the snake was 
entwined. Parswanath is also sometimes represented with the 
serpents Dharinadhara and Padmavati entwined around him. 

20. The shoulder, arm, and hands of a large image in 
red sandstone. This image had apparently been covered 
with white plaster, some of which is still sticking to the 
red stone. 


21. A very small defaced sitting figure, in relief,\ of 
Buddha teaching, with right hand raised. 

22. Two carved canopies of Jain images (one in some 
kind of dark-coloured calciferous sandstone, and the other 
in yellowish-white sandstone). 

Numerous other small fragments of carved stone of less 
importance, which need not be described here; but amount¬ 
ing to about twenty pieces more. 

Three specimens of the very large-sized ancient flat bricks 
which were used in the construction of the ancient temples, 
now destroyed, to which the above images and other remains 
belonged. Some of these bricks, when whole, must have 
measured 1 foot 3 inches in length by 1 foot in breadth and 
3 inches in thickness. 


PART No. II. 

Images (of a more recent period, or of middle age) dug up at the 
“Aunt!ha Khera” near Bhateswar ; but left there and not brought to Agra, 

1. An erect naked image; head broken off; height 
about 3 feet ; found buried to the waist in the enclosure of 
a Jain temple. 

2. A sitting Jain image, under a canopy, with numerous 
attendant figures; front part of pedestal broken away; found 
at the bottom of a pit; height about 2 feet; in some kind 
of dark-coloured calciferous sandstone. 

3. Three large heavy sitting Jain images found buried 
to the necks in the floor of a vault. On the pedestals of two 
of the images there were inscriptions ; one of these in¬ 
scriptions was tdo much defaced to make anything out of it. 
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^ the other inscription I could read the date as Samvat 
1084 or 1094. There was the figure of a bull in the centre 
of the inscription, which is the symbol of Adinathct . 

4. A large sitting image without a bead, and much de¬ 
faced, found buried at the bottom of a kliud; height of the 
image about 2 feet 6 inches. 


Postscript. 

Supposing the foundation of Surapura or Surajpur to have 
been of more ancient date than the king called Suryasena of 
the Rramara dynasty of Malica , I would be inclined to agree 
with General Cunningham in an opinion mice expressed by 
him that Surapura was founded not by Sura, the grand¬ 
father of Krishna, but by Surasena, the son of Satrughna 
and the nephew of Rama , as he is recorded to have been an 
actual sovereign of the kingdom of Mathura, and is said to 
have given his name to the Surasena of the Maliabharat , 
the Indian tribe, or nation, called Su7 % asenoi, of Arrian. 
There was, however, a Sursena (son of TJgarsena and father 
of Sutasshama) of the Rendu line of Indraprastha , accord¬ 
ing to the Rajavali . 

Some may object that the name Surapura is, for philolo¬ 
gical reasons, more likely to have been derived from Sura 
than from Surasena; but the real fact of the matter is that 
the old name of Bhateswar is not Surapura, but Surajpur , 
which, in its correct Sanskrit form, would be Suryapura. 
Surapura is only Tod's version of the name given on mere 
hearsay. 

The nephew of Rama is called Surasena , but no doubt 
the correct orthography of the name would be Suryasena , 
which, in modern phraseology, would become Surajsen or 
Siirajsein. Now, all the more intelligent of the inhabitants 
of Bhateswar, who knew anything at all about the history 
of the place, agreed in stating that Surajsen was the founder 
of Bhateswar, that is, of old Bhatesivar or Surajpur; and 
they also equally agreed as to the fact that the ancient 
Hindu name of Bhateswar was Surajpur (and by which 
name, they said, it was still known to the Jains), while, 


N. JB .—There wore two image* with inscriptions, nnd five representations of feet with 
inscriptions in three of the mure modei'ti .lain templcu now standing at the Aundha Rhera ; 
but they need not he described here, tuj they belong to a much more recent period than the 
other remain* above described; ami because they have nlroady been described (with dates) 
iu the body of u«y report. 
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m other hand, they utterly ignored the existence of any 
%6e under the name of Surapura. 

It may, therefore, be received as an undoubted fact that 

the ancient name of Bhateswar was Surajpur or Stiryapura, 

and that it was founded by a chief, or king, named Surajaen, 
or Suryasena. There is another fact which makes it impos¬ 
sible that. Surajpur could have been founded by Sura, the 
grandfather of Krishna. Sura, the grandfather of Krishna, 
was of the Lunar race, whereas Surajsena, the founder of 
Surajpur, was of the Solar race, as the Rajas of Bhatawar, 
the descendants of Surajsen, are of the Solar race. 

Since writing the above report, I have also learnt that 
General Cunningham had conjecturally identified Pliny’s 
Clisoboras with Fjrinddvana (or Brindaban) as the scene 
°f Krishna’s encounter with the famous serpent Kdliyd, 
from which he supposes the name to be derived; and 
ot which he mentions other various readings, as Calisoborca, 
&c. In this, I think, he is right; and that, while he has, 
as it were, got hold of the serpent’s head at Vrinddvana, I 
have got hold of the monster’s tail at Kdliujdr. For Kdlinj&r 
is no doubt a corruption of Kdliydn-jar, which might signify 
the root, or tail-end of. Kdliyd; and Kdliydnjara would signify 
the demon Kdliyd. 

Now, Kdl is a name, or title, or synonym, of Tama, or 
Jam, the regent, or divine judge of the dead. And I\dl is also 
a shorter form of the name of the great serpent, otherwise 
nailed Kdliyd. The river Yamana, or Jamna, takes its 
name from the divinity Yama, and as Kdl is also a name 
of Yama, of which the feminine would be Kali, or Kdliyd, 
so, in like manner, the Jamna, in the feminine gender, might 
be called Kdldnd, Kdlind, or Kdliydnd. Now, Kdli-dah is 
actually the name of a deep pool, or whirlpool, in the river 
Jamna, in which the serpent Kaliya is supposed to have lived. 

Again, with regard to the Clisoboras or Clisoborca of 
Pliny and Arrian, I think it may be derived from somo 
term having the same signification as the Kdli-dah above- 
mentioned. For Kdliyd-sarovar would signify—the pool of 
Kdliyd.—Bor also, in Hindi, means deep; and if one might 
be allowed to combine Hindi and Sanskrit, Kaliyasa-bora 
might signify the deep place of Kdliyd. Bhanwarra or 
Chaunra, (with the nasal anuswara n, pronounced as Chan- 
■wdraj, a Hindi word derived from the Sanskrit, means a 
chasm, an abyss, or a whirlpool. Hence Kaliyusa Chauwdra 
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would signify—the abyss, or whirlpool of Kdliyd. Lastly, in 
Hindi, bur or bor means a dive , burna to dive, borna to cause to 
dive, buriya a diver, and bur-mama to be drowned, or liter¬ 
ally, to die by diving. Hence, again Kaliyasa-bora might 
signify the place of diving of Kdliyd . 

In conclusion, I may remark that I think it is very possible 
that the small figure of a woman, with the lower part of the 
body terminating in that of a snake, and with her hands 
joined in an attitude of supplication, which I found at the 
Aundha Khera , near Bliateswar, may be a representation of 
Padmani , the attendant of Kaliy&, in an attitude of adoration, 
and may possibly originally have been attached to some 
image of Krishna; and it may have been a symbol of an 
ancient city called Kaliydn-jar , situated on the Jamna, at 
the supposed root or tail-end of Kaliya, and near where 
K&linj&r and Bliateswar now are !— 

With regard to other traditions as to the origin of the 
name of Bliateswar, I have heard that in ancient times there 
was a famous Bar tree, which in Sanskrit is called “ Bat” 
under which a Hindu ascetic or holy man resided; and that 
there he raised a shrine to Shiva or Mahadeva, from which 
circumstance the divinity thus locally appropriated as the 
tutelary divinity of the place was called “ Bat-iswar ,” and 
that this ancient shrine stood on or near the spot where the 
great temple of Bhat-isivar Nath now stands, on the Bisrat, 
on the bank of the river at Bliateswar. Thus, Bliateswar may 
have had much the same origin as Prag, or Allahabad. 

Next, with regard to the origin of the Rajas of Bha - 
dawar .— As I have stated in my report, the people of Bliates- 
war told me that the Rajas of Bhadawar were of the 
Surya-vaiisa or Solar race, and that they were descended 
from Surajsein, the founder of Surajpur, in which case they 
would properly stand at the head of the whole Solar race,* 
much in the same manfier as the Rajas of Khiraoli claim to 
stand at the head of the Lunar race. But I have since seen 
a copy of the genealogy of the Rajas of Bhadawar obtained 


# When I fluid in ft previous portion of my report devoted to Bhnteswur and Sumjpur, 
tbut, according to what. I had boen told on the spot, the Rajas of Bkudftwur would con¬ 
sequently “ stand in the place of honour at the head of the whole Kshatriyu race,” I meant 
to say, and should have suid instead,— at the head, of the Solar tine of' the Kshatrii/a race. 
But if, ns their own family history would seem to prove, they arc a minor brunch or'offshoot 
of the ChohuuB, who belong to the Agni-vonsa or Agni-hit a Vaco, then, of course, all the talk 
of the Blmtcswar people nbout the Rajas m Bhiidtiwur being descended from Surajsein U 
-.imply stuff and nonsense. 





AGRA. 



eir Yali.il at Agra; and from that it would appear 
they are not of the Solar race at all, but of the Agni- 
kala or Agni-vansa race, and that they are descended from 
the Chohan clan, or dynasty, or, in other words, that they 
are but a minor offshoot from a branch of the Chohans, and 
are thus inferior in dignity to the Rajas of Kota and Bundi. 
But there is one thing extraordinary about the genealogy of 
the Rajas of Bhadawar, namely, that in the whole of tlieir 
genealogy, I did not find one single name which agreed 
with any of the names in the usually accepted lists of the 
Chohan line. These documents also stated that they were 
created Rajas of Bhadawar by Nasir-ud-din Ghori in consi¬ 
deration of some services which they had rendered him. 
But Elliot, in the Appendix to his History of India, whether 
rightly or wrongly, says that they were little more than 
robber chiefs, and that they only became Rajas of Bhadawar 
at a very much later period. 


A. C. L. CARLLEYLE, 

Assistant, Archaeological Survey of India. 


O. S G. r.—No. 8 H. D. -H2-73.-/SP. 
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